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FOREWORD 


Te portraitist of a living personality must 
manage as best he can without those private 
documents which ilhimine the character of his 
subject for future historians. In the same way the 
subsequent career of his subject, and above all the 
time and manner of his death - the very key to the 
significance of his life ~ are withheld from the con- 
temporaneous biographer. These circumstances 
limit the value of a work in which, with the exception 
of a few character sketches, I have for the first time 
sought to portray a living man in the full tide of his 
activity : for the career of Wilhelm IT closed with his 
ight. 

But as against this I was able to study the nature 
of the man Roosevelt in the presence of the living 
personality, through conversation and question, 
through his reflection in the mind and heart of 
friends and opponents. This, and the peculiar 
charm of life which as a work of art is still a fragment, 
though more than a mere torso, released some part 
of my inhibited verve. I picked out from the living 
landscape a few views which must serve as inter- 
pretations of that which documentation would 
otherwise clarify as on a map. 

The figure that I set out to study facihtated for 
me this manner of observation. The radiant 
presence of this healthy, distinguished, and open- 
hearted man is peculiarly suited for an evaluation at 
close quarters. If in this I have been defeated by 
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his charm, then so much the better; that Roosevelt 
‘bewitches’ people is one of the silliest objections 
raised by his opponents, For beyond the political 
field it is precisely the history of his personality 
which is of symbolic significance for our age. How 
it came about that a rich man became the friend of 
the poor, a half-paralysed man the leader of a 
gigantic movement; how the born child of fortune 
became the hated champion; to what degree wealth 
is still curable: all this is more important than the 
list of his reforms. Such facts, and in particular the 
conquest of his sickness, will continue to provide the 
youth with a romantic exemplar long after his secial 
measures will have become out-dated. 

What mattered to me was this portrait of a 
personality developing upward from fortune to 
power; hence this book deals as little with taxes as 
my Napoleon does with battles. One-half of the 
book is not really political at ali, and where, further 
on, social problems are outlined, they are used 
chiefly mn order to illuminate the personality. It 
was not only in his mistrust of rich people, it was 
above all in Roosevelt’s swift and untragic tem- 
perament that the spirit of the biographer found 
itself akin to that of his subject. Thus the book took 
on a more cheerful tone than might be expected in 
the portrait of a political leader of our day. 

This is at the same time a study of an American 
by a European; but the stranger who enters a family 
or sets foot in a landscape sometimes sees things 
which no longer engage the attention of those who 
belong. The picture of the American that formed 
itself in my mind during previous visits was only 
strengthened by the personality of the first citizen 
of the country; for he has most of the strong and 
weak points of his people. Very much the world 
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citizen in his outlook, Roosevelt 31s just as much the 
American in his temperament. It is thus, too, that 
he emerges in those parallels which, following my 
model Plutarch, I have drawn between him and 
certain of his contemporaries. 

The openness of his nature and the special 
opportunities which he created for me to observe 
him in his official occupation and in the country 
helped me to a perception of his character; this I 
checked against the judgment of his colleagues and 
his opponents, whose opinions I sought in the course 
of two visits in the year 1937. In the absence of 
private documents I was not able to penetrate in 
my analysis beyond the points I have described. 
In this connection [ acknowledge gratefully the 
help afforded me by American books — foremost 
among them Ernest K. Lindley’s superb works on 
Roosevelt! - which this study of mine in no wise 
replaces; likewise the thoroughly American trust- 
fuiness with which the Congressional Library in 
Washington gave me all the necessary books to take 
along to Europe, without even asking for a receipt. 

As a stranger I found the same trustfulness in the 
President and his entourage; for much that cannot 
appear in this book helped me to a more rapid under- 
standing. Roosevelt knew, from earlier portrayals 
of mine, what I was after, and so cleared the road 
that the portraitist was able to study him in action, 
something which had never before been possible for 
me. A view thus obtained can be a substitute for 
many of the documents which later history supphes, 
and itself becomes a historic document. I therefore 
submitted to him, out of the manuscript, those 
passages in which his own utterances are reproduced, 


1 The Roosevelt Revolution, 1993, and Half Way with Roosevelt, 1937; 
New York, The Viking Press. 
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and all he changed was a word here and there; 
apart from this, neither he nor anyone else in the 
White House saw any part of the work before it was 
given to the printer, 

Since he is still living, since the fourth and fifth 
acts of his drama are still the secret of the Great 
Artist, I was unable to close this book - which 1s in 
three parts, instead of five - with the natural fulfil- 
ment of his life’s circle, and had to content myself 
with a sketch of his character. ‘This last chapter 
must be taken as an intermezzo which heralds 
the final chapters still to be dictated by destiny. 

But the harmony of his nature precludes any 
surprises; he will not offer the picture of a President 
grasping at dictatorship or of an ex-President eaten 
up by ambition. If war should break out before 
1940 —and only if it does —he will be elected a 
third time, and then he will be able, as a personality, 
and by the use of his constitutional powers, to exer- 
cise a decisive influence on the outcome of the 
world struggle. The direction in which his sym- 
pathies lie, and will lie in the event of war, is re- 
vealed in the sequel. 

For in him there emerges before us, amid the 
lightning and the stage thunder of the dictators, 
a man who, occupying the seat of government, 
enjoys power without abusing it, who is conducting 
a silent revolution through persuasion and humour, 
and who demonstrates to our age that the power of 
acuon which issues from a heart informed by 
justice works with deeper and more enduring effect 
than all the devices of the gloomy demagogues. 
What Roosevelt is doing is in no respect new to us 
Europeans; but how he does it, how he is trans- 
forming a conservative state into a semi-socialist 
state, all via popular elections and Congress, and in 
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the midst of complete freedom of speech and opposi- 
tion, all this is a great example and comfort for 
Europe. That he does not go still further is ex- 
plained by his nature and that of the American 
people. In any case this is, from the historical 
pomt of view, perhaps the last attempt to mediate 
between rich and poor without a revolution, for 
this and nothing else is the theme of his labours, 

From amid the storm and mist we on the other 
side see a hight shine forth, and the land which it 
Ujumines is still the nchest and at the same time the 
freest portion of our globe. The direction taken by 
the new politics is the demand of our age; it can no 
longer be held up by any opposition party. The 
opponents of Roosevelt were, at first, only the in- 
jured rich who were unwilling to relinquish their 
outlived domination; now there are also many others 
who distrust his personal power. This growing 
insurgence against him speaks for his people. For 
after entrusting him, in March 1933, with the 
greatest powers, In order to save it from impending 
chaos, it cannot forgive him for the exhibition of 
despair which it vouchsafed in that moment; Just 
as a proud woman never quite forgets her resent- 
ment against the man to whom she yielded in a 
moment of weakness. 

What Roosevelt conquered swiftly m the be- 
ginning and to-day must attain through a fierce 
struggle can fall only to the lot of a harmonious 
nature. This is the man I would present to a 
world which has fallen under the government of 
problem characters. For on this occasion too a 
personality may be more decisive than a hundred 
statistical tables. 

E.L. 

Moscia, Switzerland, April 1938. 
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I used to take it less to heart when a man was inthe wrong 
but belonged to the affluent ; ah, well, I thought, what's to 
be done about it, and if a man has it, that’s his good luck. 
But since observing how easily evil accumulates from 
generation to generation, how magnanimity of action is for 
the most part purely personal, while selfishness is as it were 
hereditary ... 1 have firmly resolved to let no mnjustice pass 
in silence.—GoETHE, The Lxcited Ones. 


Ww the boy opens his eyes the sun already 
stands high and throws its slanting beams 
across the wooded slope behind the house, down as 
far as the river. It shines likewise on the farther 
bank, with its hills and villages; but our bank is the 
only one that really counts, because it is here that 
Father founded the house. It is here that, six years 
ago, the boy came into the world, here that he 
grows in health and joy. Life and the future lie 
stceped in twilight. Perhaps they mean to lead him 
far away from the wood of his fathers; perhaps they 
mean to keep him here, bringing him always back 
from the glare of lone and dangerous roads, until 
one day his own hght will flicker out in the stone 
vestibule where the wheel of fortune stands, silent 
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and motionless, as though it could not turn. What 
magic hovers above a still unfulfilled hfe, stirring up 
for it war and joy, fortune and power, while the 
carrier of this life strides on his way with cheerful 
step and firm glance towards a goal which he some- 
times secs and sometimes must guess at across the 
mists of time! 

Thoughts like these are remote from the boy, who 
in the morning leaps out of his bed and runs to the 
window. Decades will pass, and these thoughts 
will still be alien to him, for the man that grows in 
him is not the servant of ambition. He feels him- 
self a child of fortune, but no one can foretell 
whether fate will not betray him, too. 

The boy probably looks with a less loving eye on 
the country house than on the park which surrounds 
it on the hilly nver-bank; for the park, with its 
ancient deep-shadowme acacias and its century-old 
yew hedges, 1s his first world. Down there, josing 
himself among the twisted paths of virgin forest, he 
gives rein to his fantasy. For down there he finds 
great insects and prickly beetles; down there the 
Indians used to live, the redskins who have now 
found a place a thousand miles away in the western 
part of the country. That was what his father told 
him. 

But what draws the awakening boy most, what 
stirs his morning thoughts, is not the wood with all 
its creatures. It is the river glittering below, with 
its swift little boats, its heavy steamers beating 
against the current, rts fishermen, its sails, and its 
long wherries with their cargoes of grain and coal 
moving downstream from the Canadian lakes to the 
great city of New York. He can never look his fill 
at the river, at the streaming water and at the craft 
upon it. Whatever he asks and learns and observes 
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comes back always to the stream on whose bank he 
was born. A half-century will pass, and all his 
thoughts and his influence on men and their ac- 
tivities, on history and its causes, on the present, on 
how to develop the dynamic energies of his mighty 
country — whatever will move the man growing 
grey in power — will come to him from the water, 
from the river on whose bank he was born and 
blossomed out of childhood. 

This is the Hudson, his mother told him. When 
he asked where the Hudson came from, his father 
took him by his little hand, pointed to the north, and 
told him about the high-lying source of the river and 
of the fourteen lakes from which it flowed. “Some 
day we shall take a trip across the border, over into 
Canada, and we shall go by boat as far as the St. 
Lawrence and the two big lakes which are con- 
nected with the Hudson by canals, You want to 
know what canals are?’ And Father shows him 
one in the garden: the two of them build it by push- 
ing the earth into walls with their hands, and they 
make the water flow through it from the well to the 
door of the stables. 

What a lot there is for the boy to see, to think 
about! It’s a good thing Father and Mother know 
everything, for the boy has neither brothers nor 
sisters of his own age, and hardly a playmate, But 
both parents have much love for this child; he can 
have and learn whatever takes his fancy. 

He learns to handle horses early, and at the age of 
seven he has his own pony; and his father makes him 
a present of two newborn puppies which he has to 
feed, wash, and take care of. He can make bows 
and arrows and play Indians. Then, when the boy 
has grown up a bit, his parents bring him from 
Europe some wonderful big sticks with which you 
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smack a little ball up and down the meadows. 
That’s golf, the new game. You know it because 
the eight-year-old boy writes the year 1890 labor- 
iously into his exercise-book. Before long they let 
him go riding out with his mother, and he is furious 
when they have a race and her horse gallops faster 
than his. 

Living so closely with his parents, and almost 
only with them, must not the boy be filled with sur- 
prise when he compares his mother with his father? 
Don’t they look hke mother and grandfather? 
The young beautiful woman of thirty playing with 
her son could easily be the daughter of this man, 
who is nearly thirty years older; and Franklin 
observes that his step-brother looks as old as his 
mother, especially when they dance together. 
There’s a picture, too - inside, in Father’s room — 
from the frame of which another woman looks out. 
She was Father’s wife for twenty years, until she 
died. He must have loved her a great deal, be- 
cause seven years passed before the ageing man 
decided to marry a second time. When Mother 
goes out riding with Father, she takes care not to 
gallop the way she does with the boy, because 
Father may be strong and active but his hair is 
white just the same. When you look at a photo- 
eraph of these three living people you think you see 
three generations. 

What a lot you can learn from Father! He al- 
ways has time for his boy. When they go out 
walking and he teaches him about men and things 
in the big world, likewise about seeds and trees and 
birds, a stranger overhearing would think that this 
old man had retired after many years of work to 
devote himself to his grandson; and to pass his last 
days comfortably on the land, more the farmer than 
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the business man, and more the squire than either. 
Could he have a gun? Yes, indeed; but a decent 
boy doesn’t kill birds just for fun, so he learns that 
he can stalk and shoot down only one specimen of 
every species in the neighbourhood, and then he 
must prepare it. In this way the eleven-year-old 
boy builds up a collection of three hundred spect- 
mens, and can tell you exactly what kinds of fowl 
live here in the woods on the Hudson. 

Morning is for lessons; but until he 1s fifteen years 
of age the boy doesn’t know what the inside of a 
school looks like. Only once, when they went on a 
journey because Father wanted to take the cure at a 
German watering place, he sent the boy for a couple 
of months to a sort of red-brick barracks. Other- 
wise he was driven over every morning to some 
neighbours, the immensely rich Rogerses, and to- 
gether with their children he learned from a teacher 
whatever the governess in his own house left out. 
Then the children come over to visit him. In the 
wide park they can play at hide-and-seek and 
prisoner’s base and Indians and Palefaces; but in- 
side the garden, which is divided off from the park 
by the hundred-year-old hedge, you couldn’t run 
around like that. 

To the friends who come from the nch neigh- 
bouring homes there’s nothing wonderful about the 
country house. Father bought this house and farm 
when he sold his own, because he wanted to live 
farther up the river among the beautiful hills. He 
did a little rebuilding and enjarging, and the house, 
with its many nooks and corners and its grey old 
wooden stairs, which still lead down to the lower 
park, stands there, countrified, comfortable, and 
well worn, its black-and-red chimney sticking up 
into the sky. Old wild vines cover one of the 
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terraces. A pair of narrow iron Empire balconies 
recalls the period in which the house was built. 
The white wooden columns outside are of the 
Colonial style that we often encounter in the South 
to-day, and the confusion of brown timber and red 
brick testifies to the work of various generations, 
Only the three high french doors, which were put in 
by Mother, impart a certain lordliness to the whole; 
and the big library, which was not added until 
Franklin’s childhood, strikes a cultural note, cosy 
rather ihan scholarly, somewhat stern, hke the face 
of a grandfather appearing amid the bustle of a 
lively country house. 

“To-morrow we're going to mde up the Hudson,’ 
says Father, ‘and before long we'll go down the 
river to New York.’ 

And as the big steamer docks at Albany the eager- 
minded boy learns that here the Dutch founded the 
second oldest colony in America. That castlelike 
building over there on the hill, with the beautiful 
dome, 1s the Capitol; that’s where they govern. 
No, not the whole country; only the State we belong 
to. The Governor sits there and governs. The 
meaning of that? He sees to it that order is main- 
tained and things run smoothly, without too much 
wrangling; that the six million citizens get along 
with one another and conduct their various busi- 
nesses, and that the big waterfall over there pro- 
vides the power to make the factories go, so that the 
trees of the Hudson forests are turned into paper and 
the paper into books and newspapers. 

The boy wants to know about Hudson, after 
whom they named the river. On the deck of the 
steamer which is now carrying them home Father 
tells him that Hudson’s experience was very much 
hke Columbus’s: he set out for one place and arrived 
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at another. Trying to get to the polar sea, he 
steered up the mouth of this river. That was three 
hundred years ago. Two years later his own 
sailors threw him overboard, together with his son; 
that was when he was over sixty years of age. 

The boy wants to hear more about seafarers; that 
was an exciting story about old Hudson, whom they 
drowned in the end. It’s dangerous to be a sea- 
man, isn’t it, even if you’re a captain! But it’s 
worth while being a captain, just the same, because 
then you can command a lot of men, You always 
stand up there on the bridge and when you want to 
change the course the others have to obey. But 
perhaps it’s better, after all, to stay at home, in the old 
white house of your forefathers, where life 1s so good. 
You always feel sure there; the son just obeys the 
father. 

The consciousness of social position and wealth, 
the freedom from care of a father who has practically 
retired from all work, the horses and carriages, golf 
links and hunting, the lovely pearls and lace pieces 
which Mother wears, the way they travel every year 
to Europe - all this fills the boy with a feeling of 
security in life. If he exerts himself and tries to 
achieve something, it’s only a game, like riding and 
fishing. Necessity remained something alien to the 
first thoughts of this child. It’s jolly and exciting to 
read about seafarers and ships and sailing, to get a 
boat and try it out with some friends, to capsize and 
swim ashore and laugh a lot. But these boys all 
know that when they get home there will always be 
fresh clothes and shoes to change into; there will be 
warm tea and plenty of butter on the bread, and 
when the grown-ups aren’t looking you can sop 
your bread in the tea. 

This consciousness of family wealth 1s crossed by 
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the thoughts which haunt the mind of an only and 
lonely child, and his appreciation of it is thus 
diminished. Perhaps the richer boys of the neigh- 
bourhood are accustomed to more rooms and horses 
and silver; perhaps one of them made a disdainful 
gesture once, or let fall a few words of invidious 
comparison; perhaps Franklin heard the children 
of recent millionaires talk about the number of 
naughts which one of the neighbours writes after his 
name without realising that they are only naughts 
after all. Then there awakens in this simple and 
happy child, whose wishes are so often fulfilled by 
his gentle parents, the first scepticism. 

Were it not for his native good nature, this lonely 
life of his in the isolated country house, between 
parents and governess and without brothers or 
sisters, could easily develop in him a shyness which 
would change into dislike of people. He might 
then make it, early in life, his conscious goal to wall 
himself off from the world with the money and 
possessions he inherited, and to think only of his own 
survival. In that case the poor village boys whom 
he sometimes sees when he goes out riding with his 
mother, coming out of the little school which his 
father maintains, would look to him like the repre- 
sentatives of another, a nether world, which you 
must fear and perhaps fight if you want to hold fast 
to your precious possessions. For the awakened 
boy had early recognised what passes between rich 
boys and poor boys —the looks, the words, the 
pauses, the wordless comparison of clothes and shoes, 
the wonderment and the silence when they come 
into the house and compare the daily fare with their 
own. 

But he is friendly by nature, and fundamentally 
sociable; and so this carefully guarded child 
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grows into neither a recluse nor a poet, neither 
a romantic nor a stoic - each of which was easily 
possible — but into a serene and realistic youth who 
takes for granted everything he finds in his father’s 
house, yet never broods about the fact that the 
neighbouring Astors have a bigger boat and many 
more servants. On the contrary, the loneliness of 
this childhood intensifies his social ympulses, so that 
he looks everywhere for friends, and chooses them 
with greater eagerness when chance rather than his 
father brings them to him. The life on the land 
creates a natural bond with the httle community, 
with its small farmers and artisans, and his parents 
de nothing to hinder it. Culture and tradition 
draw him much more to the children of the gardener 
and the coachman. If this contact between a rich 
boy and poor children has something patriarchal 
and aristocratic about it, it is apt, in the case ofa 
good-hearted boy, to make him observe things, teach 
him tolerance, awaken in him a sort of responsi- 
bility and conscience. When he hears the chatter of 
the children of neighbouring Standard Oil homes, 
the boy asks himself: Where does this wealth of ours 
come from? And so he asks his parents about their 
ancestors and the meaning of the portraits in the 
dining-room. 

His mother is glad to tell him; for the Delanos of 
Holland came to America nearly three hundred 
years ago; for many generations they were seafaring 
men, and for the last hundred years they have been 
landed squires. Her father had gone as his own 
captain on a big sailing-ship to China, to buy tea; 
and when Mother was a child she was on board 
when there was a big storm and almost a shipwreck. 
She also tells the boy that in the seventeenth century 
a forefather of hers had one of the first inns in these 
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parts; afterwards they worked themselves up to 
wealth and fame, became richer than the Roose- 
velts. She herself, as he saw her, had been invited 
to the French court when she was still a young 
woman, and she had put on grand clothes and had 
been presented to the Emperor Napoleon III and 
the lovely Empress Eugénie. 

It is easier for the growing boy to understand that 
he comes of Dutch stock - and that on both sides — 
when he learns something about the nature of the 
Dutch; for when he begins to observe himself he 
will find that he is full of life but also rather ob- 
stinate. In the go’s there were no nonsensical 
nationalistic theories In the United States; so young 
Franklin has no prejudices and rejoices that he also 
has in him Swedish, French, English, and German 
blood. 

Father is precise and can tell about his forebears in 
detail. As they sit before the fire in the dark 
library, which is flanked by two fireplaces, and 
watch the big logs from their own woods go up in 
flames, the old man tells his boy exactly who Claes 
Martensen was, who landed in the little town of 
New Amsterdam, at the mouth of the Hudson, in 
the year 1650. He tells him how this Claes moved 
up the river, how he took the additional name of 
‘van Rosevelt’, after his native village, and how, 
soon after, he died as a farmer somewhere in this 
neighbourhood. Distinguished descendants of his 
got these facts out of the church registers. There 
were many sons and grandsons, and after fifty years 
one of them went down the Hudson again to New 
Amsterdam, which had since become English and 
had changed its name to New York, and settled 
there as a tailor and cloth merchant. He acquired 
wealth and became a citizen of dignity and an alder- 
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man; he signed himself ‘Rosevelt’, and before he 
died in 1742 he had them engrave on his tombstone 
a coat of arms which he had chosen for himself: 
three red roses on a silver field and, underneath, the 
legend, “Oui plantavit, curabit.’ 

Strange ancestral choice of words! So young 
Franklin may well be thinking as he listens to this 
recital of his father, for he already knows this much 
Latin. He who planted them shail tend them? 
Did the ancestor who had become rich and distin- 
guished mean thereby to insure that the instrument 
of his happiness be maintained for all trme and that 
his roses on their silver field never wither? Only 
plant, and salvation will blossom! Or was it rather 
an admonition to his descendants to go on fostering 
what had been planted? Or was there, in the last 
analysis, a sceptical implication — that no man can 
know what happens to an inheritance; that God 
alone, who had made the roses grow, should water 
them? A phrase with double meaning such as his 
forebears, hardly conversant with medieval turns of 
speech, could not have understood. 

But meanwhile Father has arrived at his own 
grandfather, a certain Isaac Roosevelt, who set up 
the first sugar refinery in Manhattan and became 
the president of the Bank of New York. With him 
began the family’s wealth, but also its definite 
passion for freedom; for 1t appears that not English 
taxes alone but oppression drove this man of money 
into the Revolutionary ranks in the War of Inde- 
pendence. He did not, however, become a soldier, 
and the young listener notes that soldiers did not 
occur in his stock. As against this there now appear 
in Father’s story men with books. Isaac’s son had 
business with Fulton, who tried out his first steam- 
boat hereabouts on the Hudson; another great- 
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uncle constructed organs; a third wrote on wild tife, 
fowl and fish. Had Isaac’s son held on to his land 
in Harlem the Roosevelts would to-day be as rich 
as the Astors, who later became millionaires — while 
the former sold his holdings round 11oth Street for 
$25,000, and left the city to become a farmer again, 
just as old Martensen had done a hundred and fifty 
years before him. 

And so we became country gentlemen, the boy 
reflects, and seems to bear his ancestor no 111 will for 
having sold out so stupidly, choosing the freedom 
and calm of nature out here instead of becoming a 
millionaire in the city. Suppose he had stayed in 
the city, where would his great-grandson have 
been born? What would have emerged in the place 
of this slowly and serenely uniolding character? 
His son —that is, Father’s father — living in this 
quiet meditative retreat, turned his back on the 
acquisition of money. He became a doctor in the 
city, but soon found this profession distasteful and 
retired to the land with his wife and children and 
many books. 

But the old instincts awoke again in fis son, 
Franklin’s father, the very person now sitting by the 
fireside telling his son the story of his ancestry. In 
the winter he did business in New York, became the 
vice-president of a railway company, and saved up 
$300,000; but in the summer he lived a country 
squire’s life up here on the river. No, he wasn’t 
born in this house in Hyde Park, but a few miles 
downstream. He had, however, always wanted to 
move up here, where the woods and the bend 
in the river pleased him more. He was helped 
to the fulfilment of his dream by a fire, because 
one day the old house burned down, and then it 
was easier for him to sell his inheritance and to 
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settle up here on five hundred acres of field and 
forest. 

He was helped by a fire, the boy reflects, marking 
the words well. He reckons out that Father’s first 
wife died soon after the fire; but Franklin does not 
linger over such thoughts. He would rather com- 
pare his ancestral history with that of his rich neigh- 
bours. He likes his own ancestors best. Here 
everything was founded and built up slowly. The 
piling up of money never became an ultimate goal. 
The grandson sees that clearly. Mother’s ancestors 
were after adventure and not just the importing of 
tea, for they went to sea themselves; and Father’s 
father retired to the land because he would rather 
live in comfort and freedom than enslave himself to 
riches in the tumult of the city. We've been living 
here, on our own. piece of land on the Hudson, for 
nearly a hundred years. 

When the growing boy pictures his forebears to 
himself he may well be contented with them. 


II 


He pictures them between a land life and a sea- 
faring life, and both impress him more deeply than 
the struggle for possession. As a child this descen- 
dant of unruffled ancestors feels himself drawn by 
neither destiny nor tradition nor training towards 
money. His own father, an inheritor of money and 
estates which grew by slow increase, shows him what 
it means to live and let live. The serene and prac- 
tical world of his parents’ house affects the boy much 
more profoundly than any book or art or philos- 
ophy. Moreover, there is still in the house a mag- 
nificent Bible which was the support of old Martensen 
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van Rosevelt, anno 1644, when he transported him- 
self to the New World: and the names Isaac and 
Sara — that was the mother — speak of a God-fearing 
house. Actually Franklin should have been named 
Isaac, after his grandfather, a circumstance which 
forty years later was to furnish certain rabid racial- 
ists with material for some delicious caricatures. 
This Bible is not the only cultural material in the 
house. There are the books of Mother’s grand- 
father, who was a judge; and sometimes there was 
music in the house. 

But all this in no way dominated Franklin’s early 
years. At most, the world of faith and of deeper 
thought emerged only on a Sunday, and the week- 
days did not stand under the sign of money. It was 
neither the one nor the other; neither the money 
drive of most well-to-do citizens nor the spiritual 
urge of the small minority contributed to the at- 
mosphere of Roosevelt's upbringing. If, on oc- 
casion, he Jooked into lists of stocks or the pages of 
Emerson, he learned little from either. What his 
father taught him before all else, out of his age and 
experience, was the living present — the present of 
water and land, and with it the history of its un- 
folding. 

In his books on breeding he showed his son how, 
in 1848, he imported the first pure Alderney cattle, 
several cows and a bull. Hudson wind and weather 
were too rough for them, and their decadent Euro- 
pean softness stood up as badly to the raw American 
climate as did that of many human immigrants who 
cowered under it. In ’7o he bought a sturdier bull 
in Jersey [sland and a few years ago, in ’go0, he 
crossed it with a third breed. As the boy listens to 
his father, these dates, which to European fathers 
and mothers signify revolutions and wars, stamp 
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themselves into his memory as high points in the 
history of the farm; and once, when a horse which 
they had bred won the first prize at a race, it was a 
more important event for Hyde Park than the 
Presidential election. For these landed gentlefolk, 
living their own comfortable lives, were seldom 
interested in politics and only a couple of rare 
branches on the Roosevelt family tree had pushed 
into the shadow of the dome in Washington. 

The fact that it should have been the navy, of all 
departments, which an uncle of his once helped to 
direct as Assistant Secretary of State, grips the boy, 
who uses his father’s recital as a framework which he 
fills in with the history of his country. Besides, his 
grandmother, lke his mother, was a seaman’s 
daughter; and then there is the story of the grand- 
father who was a captain. All the waters between 
the Hudson and the Pacific stir his imagination, and 
at fourteen he already captains his own boat, com- 
plete with cabin, up and down the Hudson. Some- 
times Father comes along, and then they explore 
the Hudson down to its mouth. 

He takes in almost the whole of American history 
through his eyes. The new bridge, nearly a mile 
long, built a couple of years ago right over there, 
where they live, is a direct object lesson in what the 
State must do for its citizens and how transportation 
and commerce should expand. Before long a 
steamer crowded with passengers from New York 
goes past their little yacht. It is Sunday, and the 
boy sees how the tormented inhabitants of the great 
city can escape only once a week, by way of holiday, 
into the open air. Thus his first groping thoughts 
encounter the unequal structure of the classes — and 
that not from books and not by way of the emotions, 
neither as the embryonic scholar nor as the 
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embryonic political partisan: it comessimply from the 
livmg comparison between his own condition in the 
little yacht and that of the five hundred New 
Yorkers rushing past hum on their Sunday steamer. 

A moment iater, as they pass Newburgh, his 
father shows him Washington’s house, and no doubt 
he tells him how once, within its rooms, Washing- 
ton’s officers offered him a kingly crown. The 
wooden roof is still to be seen from the river; so are 
the flagpole and the victory tower. Looking up at 
the statue which rises there, the boy reflects that 
after all it is better, and in the last analysis cleverer 
too, to despise the outward symbols of power. And 
as they continue downstream and come to Washing- 
ton Irving’s house, with 1ts mantle of ivy, and his 
father tells him that the poet received this ivy as a 
present from Walter Scott’s wall, Franklin reflects 
that perhaps it is only the poets and historians who 
immortalise the deeds of noisy men and the beauty 
of the world. Who in Europe or even on the shores 
of the Pacific would know about the Hudson if it 
were not for the poetry of Irving? 

But Franklin 1s not the meditative youth to lose 
himself in the problem of action versus thought. 
With his sense for the realities of life definitely fixed 
by his first fourteen years on the farm and on the 
river, among blooded cattle and boats, he clings to 
the past only to the extent that it explains the present 
to him. Best of all, there is something to laugh 
about; then history goes down marvellously. That’s 
what he hkes about Anthony’s Nose, across there on 
the deeper bank, and the story of the Dutch trum- 
peter who wanted to swim across — the fact that he 
was drowned in the attempt really doesn’t matter 
much in the end. 

As they move past West Point, where the boy 
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glimpses the big parade ground on the west bank, he 
ig more interested in the young officers who receive 
their training there than in their uniforms. When 
he learns that Congress chooses the five hundred 
aspirants and the President nomimates them, he 
reflects once more on the question why birth and 
wealth make the road to distinction easier for some 
than for others who are perhaps abler. Mean- 
while, his father shows him the spot where the 
traitor Arnold crossed the river to the British ships 
in order to hand over the fort, and a boyish rage 
grips his heart. How much pleasanter it 1s to look 
at the spot near Gees Point where the Revolution- 
aries drew a tremendous chain across the river to 
hold the inglish off, or at the place of Fulton’s 
first attempts, in which one of his forefathers co- 
operated here on the lower Hudson, nearly a 
hundred years ago. 

While they have been talking thus, the river has 
been curving and narrowing down until the width 
has dwindled to half a mile. Then suddenly it 
grows wider than before, and as they reach the 
Palisades his father tells him how these perpen- 
dicular cliffs of basait, which for many miles 
transform the western bank of the Hudson into 4 
grim forbidding landscape, came about, and how 
blocks are blasted out of them for building purposes. 
But at this point the first towers of the world city 
become visible, and Iona Island, near the high 
bridge, swarms with thousands of holidaymakers; 
the boat passes on, to lose itself im the river where it 
flows into the bay, and the uproar around them tells 
them that they are in New York. 

Hearing it all from the mouth of an old, con- 
servative merchant, a youngster understands more 
readily, and retains for ever, the significance of a 
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waterway in the life of a city and a people; under- 
stands how commerce and history are linked to it: 
and how, from the days of the last Mohicans and the 
first Spaniards, under the settlements of the Dutch 
and the English, the Hudson connected the old and 
new country with Canada to the north and the ocean 
to the south. He understands why, as far back as 
the time of Charles IJ, the ‘Merchants Adventurers 
trading into Hudson’s Bay,’ eighteen gentlemen 
of the aristocracy, leased a2 monopoly for hunting, 
furs, and skins in these parts, and how robbers and 
hunters finally became great noblemen, issuing and 
administering laws. 

Here the boy learns with his own eyes how and 
why, in later years, the French fur dealers came 
down the Hudson from Canada, when the river 
had become English, and how the Indians were 
courted and demoralised by the two races of whites. 
Perhaps this history of blind exploitation will help 
him to understand, in a few years, the lot of the 
Oklahoma Indians and the nature of the oil wars 
which began about that time in the Middle West. 
Yes, it is here, on this excursion down the Hudson, 
that he learns to see clearly the injustice of monopoly, 
first denounced by Lincoln. For every question 
that he raises, 1f it concerns land and water, com- 
merce and traffic, he gets an answer from his father, 
who himself directed one of the great railways. 

Every summer now they go up to the islands on 
the other side of the Ganadian border. ‘There, on 
Campobello Island, his parents have built a little 
summer home, with a high Dutch roof and little 
windows. And what with fishing and rowing and 
voyages of discovery along the island-dotted coasts, 
the boy becomes so intimate with a life of the water 
that he makes up his mind to become a seaman. 
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What does he lack for it? Not one of his friends is 
more skilful, certainly not one of them is healthier, 
than this slim, strong, growing boy. 

Meanwhile, for eight successive years he spent 
several weeks on board a big liner, for when his 
parents wanted a holiday — especially his young and 
beautiful mother — they could not bear to leave their 
only son at home. And so, during these receptive 
years between the ages of seven and fourteen, he 
gets to know parts of England, France, and Germany, 
and absorbs the languages of these countries as if 
in play. Thus his outlook broadens; he learns early 
the characteristics, gifts, and manners of people of 
foreign countries toward which the Americans look 
across the water, sometimes admiringly, sometimes 
arrogantly, never simply. ‘There is being developed 
in the boy, as a permanent possession, a spirit which 
grasps swiftly through the eyes what others must 
gather slowly from books, and also a natural respect 
for foreign peoples side by side with the beginnings 
of a healthy criticism, born of comparison, of his 
own people. At a very early age he learns to 
distinguish between English freedom and the duti- 
fulness of the German subject. And he notes down, 
for the remainder of his life, that, when he was on a 
cycling holiday in Germany with his tutor, they 
were arrested near Strasbourg four times 1n one day: 
once for plucking cherries on a country road; once 
for bringing their bicycles into the waiting-room of 
a railway station; and twice for similar crimes. 

In London the experiences of the fourteen-year- 
old boy are of the opposite kind: at the door of the 
Kensington Museum he and his tutor are stopped 
because the Prince of Wales and his suite are within. 
Thereupon he produces his membership card in a 
bird society to which his uncle had had him elected 
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more as a joke than because he had collected three 
hundred specimens. The doors fly open and, torn 
between curiosity and shyness, he finds himself 
suddenly playing the role of a distinguished savant 
in this Hlustrious company. 

With what deep and decisive effect such pictures 
are engraved on the soul of a boy! How formative 
and instructive are these journeys im far countries, 
during which he has seen their monuments and 
pictures, the names of their streets and public 
squares, and has built up out of them a plastic idea 
of their histories; has learned, too, by continuous 
comparison, to evaluate the better the history of his 
own country! How profound, above all, must the 
effect be on this visually conditioned spirit Jooking 
around at the world with the eagerness of youth! 

Then, when he has to leave his father’s house and 
go up to school in Groton, he finds it, spoiled as he 
is by freedom, very hard. But his parents talk 
everything over with him. ‘They try to make him 
see why one can’t go to sea and become a sailor at 
once. Sesides, the Christmas holidays are not far 
off, and then there will be skating and ice-boating; 
for above Troy, where the tides don’t reach with 
their salt water, the Hudson freezes over and 
tyanslorms the landscape into a true Dutch winter 
idyll. 


It 


Franklin grew up into a handsome youth with a 
close resemblance to his mother. With his small, 
innocent mouth, he had about him something sylph- 
like, often to be observed in young sons of beautiful 
mothers. Moreover, when there is so decisive a gap 
between the ages of the parents, a young man is apt 
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to model himself on his mother’s image, which is so 
much nearer to him; and he will therefore appear 
much more feminine than in Jater years. In a 
photograph of the football team which he jomed in 
his new school, the sixteen-year-old youth may be 
seen as a Prince Charming on whom life is ready to 
shower all its gifts. A prophecy based on that 
picture would have given him the following life 
course: he would marry the daughter of an English 
duke, wear a grey top hat at Ascot, and from time to 
time read out thin verses of his own writing in some 
literary club. The slightly bored expression of 
beautiful young people who have not yet found 
themselves lies on this picture, as it does on the older 
one of his mother. Both seem to be a little fnght- 
ened by a tumultuous world for which they are too 
good. And the fact that this new student learned to 
do a marvellous high kick and excelled in two 
languages which he had learned on his travels does 
not make him more interesting. 

Two personal and characteristic stories are 
reported of these four schoo! years. Reading, at 
the age of sixteen, about the beginning of the 
Spanish-American War, he makes up his mind to 
enlist as a sailor together with a friend. ‘hey set 
out secretly for Boston on a vegetable cart. By 
next morning they will have got away; then their 
sailor’s life will begin, and after that what can 
a father do or say to his son who has begun life as a 
patriot and a hero? But that same evening, in the 
strange inn, the two runaways suddenly begin to feel 
sick, The next morning they have the measles, a 
reminder from Providence that they are still 
children! 

But it is not only war and the sea which tug at the 
romantic youth. It seems that he was not happy at 
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this school, which is a matter for astonishment, 
because his gifts and aptitudes should make him 
happy everywhere. But in this place where only 
the children of the rich forgathered and were already 
competing tn clothes and even in money — in this 
place where the natural levelling influence of his 
father’s house was lacking - the sixteen-year-old 
Roosevelt began to find himself in opposition to his 
schoolmates, showing off with their parents’ Incomes. 
The aristocrat in him is wounded. His attempt to 
use the war as an excuse for flight springs likewise 
from the general impulse to betake himself, with his 
healthy body and eager spirit, to the sea, tothe 
democratising deck of a ship, where the man of 
ability comes to the fore, whoever he be. 

When, at the age of eighteen, he goes up to 
Harvard, this distrust of his own class breaks out 
more clearly. This time it is the Boer War which 
brings him into the open. For while one of his 
uncles, as a descendant of the Dutch, collects money 
for the Boer women and children whom the English 
have imprisoned in camps without doctors and often 
without food, Franklin sees his rich fellow-students, 
into whose club he has been pulled by his friends, 
turning from these ‘dirty, bearded Boers’ with 
affected loathing and offering their sympathies to 
the smart and noble English. It is the Dutchman 
in Roosevelt who now redoubles his efforts for the 
Boers. It is the uncorrupted student, too, free from 
every taint of snobbishness, irritated by the arro- 
gance and self-sufficiency of his comrades. For 
with his developing manhood there comes to life 
in him a decisive sense of justice, compounded of 
aptitudes and upbringing, and as long as he lives this 
sense of justice will be stronger than his sense of 
freedom. Why? Because he never saw the latter 
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challenged about him, while the former is threatened 
more and more with the passing of the years. 
Young Roosevelt is not content to defend himself 
against what he dislikes. He passes to the attack; 
and if about this time he begins to distinguish 
himself at sport, it 1s the joy of the tournament which 
drives him. How could it be different with a young 
man who has found everything prepared for him, 
who sees no difficulties darkening his future, on 
whom his parents have expended all their kindness, 
and for whom a broad, generous life has been 
assured? How could he, radiant in health as he 
was, but feel himself called upon to render volun- 
tarily, in the joy of the game, those services which 
are wrung from others by the fife struggle? But 
how ts this will to be given effect when one 1s studying 
history? This sporting desire to fight and to win 
without the help of accidental advantages, with 
nothing more than one’s ideas as weapons — where 
can it be given better effect than im journalism? 
And so, with the student newspaper as his arena, 
he flings himself with gusto into the struggle as 
champion of a juster distribution of the honours and 
official positions created by the students among 
themselves. Member of what might be called the 
governing club, in which one hundred sons of rich 
and distinguished Americans usurp the admuinis- 
trative power over six hundred other, unorganised 
students, the nineteen-year-old Roosevelt rises 
against the privileges of his own class. This is his 
first struggle, directed equally against wealth and the 
political machine. For, before the election of the 
Senior Class Day officers, he writes: “There is a 
higher duty than to vote for one’s personal friend, 
and that is to secure for the whole class leaders who 
really deserve the position.” No one, he continues, 
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should be elected on the basis of his class, but all on 
the basis of their abilities — as for instance the poet 
and the speaker among the students. All of which 
may not sound original, but was uncomfortable just 
the same. 

On the whole, ambition already plays a much 
lighter role in his early years than does the joy of the 
fight; and this wil] remain true for the rest of his life. 
The struggles into which this man is to precipitate 
himself decades later are all of his own choosing. 
Not one of them 1s forced upon him as part of the 
price paid by the man who lusts for power. If, asa 
rich student, he takes 1t upon himself to write against 
the leadership of rich students, it 1s certainly not a 
piece of heroism in the grand style; and it 1s just as 
certainly a valiant beginning. 

So far, the fighting game is confined to the limits 
of'a student newspaper, and the manner in which he 
soon became its editor provides us with the first 
symbol of the significance and practical value of his 
family origin throughout his life. 

For it was just then that Theodore Roosevelt, a 
fifth cousin or uncle of his, rose while a very young 
man, and under unusual circumstances, to the 
position of Vice-President of the United States. 
When he happened to come on a visit to his old 
university, the young student’s name was enough to 
open the door to the much-sought guest. In this 
wise he can invite the visitor to address the students. 
He obtains an interview with him, and wins his 
journalistic spurs definitely as a relative of the other 
Roosevelt. The manner of man this uncle was, 
and his overnight translation to the Presidency 
with the assassination of McKinley, left a deep 
and obvious impression on the young and sensitive 
student, 
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There could not, of course, be any talk of rivalry 
between them for the time being; but the younger of 
the two seized the practical opportunity. From now 
on he distinguished himself, as editor of the Crimson, 
by the speed with which he printed the news of 
football matches; and on one occasion he scooped a 
political item regarding the president of the univer- 
sity which the entire Press of the country quoted. 
But the things he demands and stands for in the 
paper indicate a turn, or rather a clarification, of his 
spiritual direction, In his advocacy of fire escapes 
for Harvard, after a big fire had taken place, we 
perceive the feeling for the common good asserting 
itself in a young mind; and in his agitation for 
lectures on current events and the machinery of 
politics by practical politicians we perceive the will 
to clarity concerning the realities of the surrounding 
world. 

The way he learned from experience and not from 
books is revealed in the story of an unexpected 
incident which occurred to him one rainy day when 
he was rushing to the station in Boston to catch the 
train for a week-end in New York: the carriage 
wheels stick on the road, he snatches up his valise 
and runs for the station, slips, collides with a boy 
running across his path, and knocks him down. 
There is a great hullabaloo, the fellow-Italians of the 
young boy, who has not been hurt, come rushing up, 
a crowd gathers. To get away, the student offers 
the boy a dollar. General indignation! Bribery! 
The crowd increases, the outcry grows louder, 
attack is threatened, he grabs his valise and runs for 
it, and finally he manages to leap breathless on 
the moving train. “The whole trouble,’ Roosevelt 
ended up when he told the story afterwards, ‘was 
that J didn’t solve the problem. I tried to dodge it 
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by creating a diversion. That doesn’t work. I'll 
never try that agam.’ 

A political life was indicated for him, though 
he did not yet perceive it. His passionate interest 
in water and ships had led him to the history 
of American sea voyages, which is almost synony- 
mous with the history of his country; thence he had 
of necessity come upon the study of contemporary 
conditions, and then, as a clrmax, the appearance of 
his illustrious uncle had filled him with an eager 
curiosity about the present. 

In all this he retained his boyishness beyond the 
usual years; and when in 1900, at the age of eighteen, 
he lost his seventy-two-year-old father, he was still 
described as “more a boy than a man’. 


Iy 


The youth of a spoiled and handsome herr, 1f it 
passes without friction and without surprises, 1s 
either decided entirely by women, or else is wholly 
unaffected by them; and until the age of twenty- 
three Roosevelt seems to have avoided, rather than 
have been avoided, by them. There was everything 
about him to attract a girl of good family. His 
health gave her promise of strong children; his 
beauty insured her the envy of other women, making 
her willing to accept the dangers of jealousy; the 
name was aristocratic in itself and now its association 
with the Presidency had made it the most popular in 
the country. Furthermore, the young man had 
inherited an income of five thousand dollars a 
year, to which his mother’s fortune was to be 
added later. Such a young man, elected for 
happiness by destiny, is definitely meant for early 
marriage. 
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He had lived until then under his mother’s wing. 
When she became a widow in her early forties she 
was a beautiful and elegant woman. She followed 
her only child to the untversity and lived tor some 
years in Boston in order to have the boy near her. 
Thus, seeking to make things easier for him 1n every 
conceivable way, she also provided him with a home 
during his studies, and in the summer and during 
the vacations they had only to change this for their 
country home. There he could look upon himself 
as a prince come very young to power, feeling 
the responsibility to administer well his father’s 
estate, but findmg the greatest pleasure in this 
freedom of motion, in the deliberations and decisions 
and government of the whole — certamnly more than 
in the college life of Harvard. From this side too 
everything seemed to conspire for an early marriage 
in which he would twnsure himself, like a royal herr, 
of perpetuity of possession and government. Living 
always in the wide family circle, among a dozen 
male and female cousins, nothing would have been 
more natural under these circumstances than for 
him to have fallen in love with one of the girls with 
whom he had grown up. 

‘Destiny,’ says Goethe, ‘fulfils our wishes, but in 
her own way, without advising us’; and since destiny 
had something unusual tn store for this young man, 
until then as pleasant as he was uninteresting, it 
intervened with decisive foresight in the deter- 
mination of his choice. We may also call it the 
happy instinct of a well-meaning young man, who 
wants to do the right thing with his life, but who 
mistakes or does not yet recognise his vocation, and 
in this fateful decision follows only a presentiment. 
If until then he had had no decisions to make, 
everything having been prepared for him, if he had 
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sacrificed his one personal desire, that of becoming a 
seaman, to his father’s wishes, without, however, 
having relinquished it inwardly, he now found 
himself, a twenty-three-year-old heir, free to make 
his own choice. At the beginning of this century 
people married, even in America, with the intention 
of remaining together all their lives, and therefore 
the decision was a serious one. It cut deep into the 
spiritual being of this young man -—a life which, 
in the absence of published letters, is little known to 
us. 
For the girl he chose - so she testifies in her me- 
moirs -had become close to him more through 
gallantry and cousinly inclination than through a 
profound passion, and it is characteristic of his great 
courtesy that, attending a ball in his student days, 
he should approach one of the uncourted girls and 
ask her for a dance, something which she records 
with special gratitude a generation later. The two 
youngsters were sixth cousins; as a child she had 
visited Hyde Park occastonally; moreover, like him- 
self, she had passed a considerable part of her child- 
hood on the land, another part m Europe; she was 
also accustomed to external standards much like his 
own, for she had inherited from her well-to-do 
father a similar income. She too had been sur- 
rounded by little art and religion. 

And yet in character she was unlike him, and for 
that very reason was a Creative influence in his life, 
She had interpreted the opportunity of learning in 
quite another sense. Not the moral foundations of 
her life, but the circumstances, internal and external, 
had been completely different from his. Orphaned 
at the age of ten, brought up affectionately by a 
grandmother and a clever French governess, she had 
met everywhere only patience and sympathy; she 
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had early withdrawn into herself and had passed 
through a youth like that of Ottilie in Goethe’s 
Elective Affinities, very ionely, very introspective, 
responsible, filled with the womanly impulse to help 
others: a life as thoroughly inward and spiritual as 
his was physical and active. When she was three 
years old they called her ‘Granny’ jokingly, so 
solemn and meditative did she seem to those around 
her. IfFranklin had in his elderly father a practical 
expositor of the world, and in his mother a happy 
and active playmate, Eleanor was in her tenderest 
years torn by the restless question, what was the 
matter with her beloved father; for no one told the 
child that he had begun to drink. ‘Something was 
wrong with my father,’ she writes in her memoirs, 
‘and from my point of view nothing could be wrong 
with him,’ 

Later, lonely as she was, she grew up in dreams of 
renunciation, and calls her dead father ‘the one 
great love of my chudhood. ... And around his 
memory, she writes, ‘many long years after his 
death, still centred a dream Jife —- which a less lonely 
child might never have needed, but which meant 
many happy hours to me.’ And yet 1t was the lot 
of this eight-year-old child, when her mother died, to 
be taken to her grandmother, because the care of the 
children could no longer be entrusted to the father. 

No wonder this young girl, independent in thought 
and feeling, called upon to observe the life about her, 
thoroughly indifferent to amusement and society, 
for ever concerned with conscience and justice, 
turned, during her long stay at a London school, from 
the drawing-rooms of that city and sought out its 
lodging-houses, that she might learn how the poor 
live. Having, herself, as a fatherless and mother- 
less child, encountered much more pity than 
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understanding, she bestowed her natural womanly 
sympathy on those who had grown up on the darker 
levels of life and who innocently suffered, just as she 
had known, without having earned them, the 
advantages of a comfortable life. In contrast to 
Franklin she did not tacitly accept the inheritance 
of her rich parents as something to make hfe pleasan- 
ter; her sceptical, restrained, and more burdened 
nature, the older spirit that lived in her, filled her 
with the problem of the oppressed and the disad- 
vantaged at an earlier age, indeed when she was 
still half child; for after that childhood expertence 
her character turned her from the brighter aspects of 
life. She herself writes: ‘I looked at everything 
from the point of view of what I ought to do, 
rarely from that of what I wanted to do.” Until now 
Franklin had thought only of the things he liked to 
do, Now two characters met, one of which had 
been too much spoiled in youth, the other too little: 
Cinderella and the favourite of fortune. 

If we put two such persons into a novel, and unite 
them at such an early age that their mutual influence 
can still rebuild their characters, we should expect 
the young wife to be affected by the activity of her 
husband, and her thoughtfulness transformed even 
more vigorously into active help; but we should 
expect the husband to be led to more earnest 
observation and more energetic criticism of his 
surroundings. But both of these eventualities will 
be possible only because both persons are by their 
aptitudes and upbringing fitted for the change and 
ready for it im advance; each, under the influence of 
the other, will develop more decisively away from 
the world into which he was born and toward the 
peculiar world of his personality. 

Jt is for this reason that we reckon Roosevelt's 
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marriage, in spite of its almost casual beginning, 
among the three significant experiences of his life, 
those that drove him along the path — proper to 
his nature and yet obscured at first by the happiness 
of his circumstances — which was to impart to his 
mature years 2 magnificent, indeed a world-historic 
style. 

"When the twenty-three-year-old Roosevelt united 
his life with that of his nineteen-year-old relative, 
they seemed to be linked by a great common 
curiosity about hfe. This was only what his 
character would lead us to expect, but she has given 
us her confession in these fine sentences: “I had very 
high standards as to what a wife and mother should 
be and not the faintest notion of what it meant to 
be either a wife or a mother. It was years later 
before I understood what being in love was or wnat 
loving really meant.’ 

So these two very unripe but eager and natural 
persons found themselves together, both of them 
thoroughly unmaterialistic in their outlook. The 
belief that the inheritor of wealth finds it easier to 
think in idealistic terms is an old mistake, and in 
Europe too it is thrown up as a reproach to rich-born 
friends of the people. People commonly build up 
their systems of happiness on their own weaknesses, 
or on those of their situation; 1t is therefore on the 
contrary, easier for a poor young man to build 
himself an ideal world, in which he stands at the top 
because of his inner drive and in spite of all distress, 
than for the mch young man, whose instinct of self- 
preservation drives him to perpetuate the hegemony 
of wealth; which is the reason why Christianity takes 
quicker hold on the poor than on the rich. What 
makes it easier for a young heir like Roosevelt to be 
sceptical about wealth is solely the feelmg that he 
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comes from a family long established in affluence, 
not one which has recently acquired it; the son of a 
successful speculator will be more energetic in 
defence of his accidental fortune than the son of a 
landowner, who finds in the family possession some- 
thing which has already been perpetuated. 

That other, oft-repeated argument, too, that the 
friend of the people must live like one of the people, 
reveals itself as completely irrelevant, when we look 
for comparisons with other prophetic figures. To 
be effective it is not necessary to follow in the 
footsteps of Buddha. Thus Filippo Lippi, the 
painter of innocence, lived constantly in the midst of 
love affairs, Schopenhauer did not always observe 
his own ethics, Pestalozzi could not bring up his own 
children, Tolstot did not leave the castle of his 
fathers for half a century. To demand of a friend 
of the people that he shall live as a poor man Is not 
only to misjudge the person, it is also to misjudge the 
instruments of politics. When the German Socialist 
leader, Bebel, was told that he ought to travel third- 
class, he retorted that he was, instead, trying to have 
everyone travel first, 

In his young wife Roosevelt found corroboration 
of the uncertain instincts which had impelled him to 
venture forth against his own class. Her nature, 
heavier than his, more responsible, more ethically 
fixed, bade this young man, carried along joyously 
on the broad stream of his health, listen more closely 
to that which his own inner voice had until then only 
whispered to him fleetingly. These premonitions 
must have decided him unconsciously, for when his 
mother, thinking he had made his choice too early, 
invited him on a sea voyage, this oft-applied recipe 
only produced the opposite effect, increased his 
longing for the one from whom he was parted, and 
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sent him back more fixed than ever on her and on 
his resolve. 

Yes, he was finding in this new friend the con- 
firmation for his actions, which until then had been 
more subconscious than otherwise. If, as a stu- 
dent, he had dared to gather money for the Boers, he 
now heard from her that under the influence of her 
governess she had been passionately pro-Boer, though 
she had been living in England at the time. If, in 
his student paper, he had carried on a fight against 
the privileges of his own club, he found that his 
companion had a whole library of books dealing 
with the principles according to which he had, more 
unconsciously than otherwise, acted. For, quite 
clearly, she had read much more than he, and in the 
ensuing decades she stili continued to do so. Allin 
all, her nervous nature seems to live more with the 
intelligence, his harmonious nature more with the 
feelings, than one would have believed at first and 
than many intimates still believe. 

Meanwhile, a second motive seems to have 
influenced his choice: the girl was the niece, indeed 
the openly declared favourite niece, of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Not that he was looking to a career 
through this marriage; he was too young for that, the 
period of power of his relative was too short, also 
Franklin was still too little political. ‘The grounds 
obviously lie deeper. The emergence of this remote 
uncle, who had suddenly sent the name of Roosevelt 
Tinging round the world, must have had about it, 
for the twenty-year-old boy, something magically 
attractive and fascinating. Distinguished gentlemen 
and politicians of that name had been known before; 
but for the younger man, particularly in those 
youthful years, it was Theodore Roosevelt who 
embodied the pride of an aristocratic family which 
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in a certain sense had now given a king to the 
country. 

To what extent Franklin later criticised the figure 
of his predecessor, and whether he still criticises him 
to-day, he will never reveal quite frankly, not even 
in his memoirs; for he has it in mind to write these 
not at an advanced age but soon after his relin- 
quishment of the Presidency — too soon, then, to 
reveal as many intimate truths as Mrs. Roosevelt, 
in her memoirs, feels free to set down concerning her 
own childhood. 

At that time, in any case, political and family 
reasons alike moved him to pay homage to that past 
President who was so honoured by his wife and by 
the people, and all the more because he belonged to 
the other party. When we contrast, as characters, 
the refreshingly natural second Roosevelt with the 
seli-contradictory first Roosevelt, we must be on our 
guard against underrating the latter. It 1s the age, 
it is the Fascist spirit, which separates us Europeans 
to-day from the barbaric, power- and race-exalting 
Theodore, even though full recognition be given 
to the significant services he rendered in his day, 

Whether it was as a beckoning light or as an 
obscuring shadow, one thing is certain: from child- 
hood on, the far-off nephew was deeply stirred by his 
illustrious relative. At the time of Franklin’s birth 
the twenty-three-year-old Theodore was already an 
Assemblyman for the State of New York, and he was 
pledged principally to a war against corruption in 
the government and the party. Then he went to 
live for several years on the land, always in the open, 
among farmers and herds of cattle, close to the 
people and in some things of it. When Franklin 
was thirteen years old he saw his uncle’s name in the 
paper as Police Commissioner of New York, and 
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read how he was fighting against corruption once 
more; so there was left on the boy’s mind the 
impression of a courageous and at the same time 
aristocratic champion of the people, sprung from his 
family. At fifteen he learned that his uncle had 
gone into the service of the federal government; 
he followed him in thought, for now his uncle had 
become Assistant Secretary of the Navy, closely 
associated, as co-director, with the ships and the life 
on the water which his own heart longed for. A 
year later he hears, of all things, that this curious 
relative of his has thrown up his post to go and fight 
in Cuba, and the papers are full of a terrific ride of 
his which made him into a sort of war hero. Noth- 
ing more was missing to induce the sixteen-year-old 
boy to run away from school and try to get into the 
war. 

And now that Theodore has distinguished himself 
by land and sea, his nephew follows eagerly what 
this uncle, who has meanwhile risen rapidly to the 
Governorship of New York, is doing or trying to do 
for the people of his State; and shortly thereafter he 
sees him at Harvard, invested with the high honours 
of the Vice-Presidency. Must he not have observed 
every gesture, every trick of expression, in the older 
man? Must he not have read deep into his thoughts 
when he began to understand that they were trying 
to sidetrack his uncle, a Vice-President being at 
bottom a nobody, certainly less a person than a 
Governor? Was he pleased or displeased by the 
noisy theatricality with which Colonel Roosevelt 
made his election rounds on horseback, speaking 
gladly of his deed of derring-do in Santiago? 

One thing ts certain, namely, that from this career 
of Theodore, unrolling so closely under his gaze, 
Franklin learned to understand, visually and as it 
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were palpably, the workings of a political party, its 
faithlessness and its dodges, For this man of visual 
perception, who learned practically nothing from 
books, nothing could have been a better guide to the 
inner secrets of politics, to teach him how one 
becomes President. 

True enough, said the student to himself, those 
are the Republicans - and we are Democrats! But 
supposing, he must have asked himself, our kitchen 
isn’t much cleaner than theirs? And what, after all, 
does the difference amount to three or four decades 
after the split? Had not the reasons for the split 
disappeared long ago, and was there really any 
fundamental difference between the parties? And 
thus Franklin, stirred by the career of his politically 
opposed uncle, began to revise the views handed on 
to him by tradition. He recognised that he called 
himself a Democrat only because his father had 
remained one in the Civil War - and, at that, what 
the North called a Union Democrat — while he heard 
his uncle openly admit that he became a Republican 
because in his parts the Republicans were a majority 
and therefore offered better prospects of success. It 
is thus, between curiosity and family pride, between 
party enmity and jealousy, that he must have looked 
upon the stand taken by his uncle. 

Then suddenly, only one year after his election, 
President McKinley was assassinated and the whole 
country looked to the man indicated by the law to 
take his place; in a couple of days the one was dead, 
the other was President. This happened 1mmed- 
lately after the death of Franklin’s old father, and it 
would not be difficult for psycho-analysts to weave 
together, out of these two incidents, Franklin’s 
dreams and their own. 

So it was possible for a Roosevelt to rise from the 
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position of country squire to that of President, and it 
was possible, too, as a friend of the poor, as a fighter 
against wealthy society! What one needed was 
party friends, the gift of speech, and, to be sure, 
luck. Queer thoughts must have passed then 
through the mind of the nmeteen-year-old youth, 
thoroughly strait-minded and right-feeling, who, 
unlike his uncle, had never seen death on the battle- 
field; wild contradictions must have started up in 
him when he reflected that 1t was only the assass- 
ination of the President, to him a horrible thing, 
which had opened the great path to his uncle. His 
faith in luck as the greatest of the gods was bound to 
grow stronger. 

A few times he was permitted to visit this strange, 
debatable hero of his youth when he was at the 
height of his power, and many years later he 
recounted how he once saw his uncle-President 
get up from the breakfast-table in the White House 
and stride up and down the room silently, reaching 
some decision, then sit down again. Perhaps this 
was nothing more than a httle drama enacted for the 
benefit of the guests; the incident left the student 
more astonished than enthusiastic; he, in the same 
position to-day, would never do anything that 
remotely resembled it, for there is an unbridgeable 
gulf between Theodore Roosevelt’s unbalanced 
nature and Franklin’s gracious courtesy. 

Then Franklin found himself, by reason of his 
marriage, brought much closer to this same Presi- 
dent. Even to-day, and perhaps precisely now with 
the accumulation of the years, we may observe the 
uncle emerging in the upper half of Mrs. Roosevelt's 
face, while in her nature there ts nothing of Theo- 
dore’s explosive presence. She who had won her 
uncle’s affections like a daughter cannot but have 
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learned to honour and admire him, with all his 
tremendous activity. Nor has she ever unlearned 
these feelings. 

At her marriage, too, her uncle stood by her side, 
to give away the orphaned bride. It took place on 
St. Patrick’s Day, in the heart of New York; outside, 
troops defiled, played marches to them; a great 
dinner was given; one might have said that the 
President was marrying off his daughter. Very 
voung, a trifle embarrassed indeed, the bridegroom 
stood there, hardly noticed; and the self-conscious 
President, too, could think of nothing better to say 
about the choice the bride had made than that she 
was doing well to stick to the name of Roosevelt. 
When, after the ceremony, the bridegroom saw how 
he and the bride were being ignored, while every- 
body pressed around the President, his emotions, a 
mingling of admiration, revolt, and a dash of 
jealousy, must have centred on his uncle. No 
scli-conscious young man ever forgets such moments 
of discomfiiure, and no one continues cheerfully to 
be only the inheritor of a name which another man 
has made illustrious. 


Vv 


The first thing the young husband, who very soon 
was also a father, did, was to return to school. ‘This 
student period at the Columbia Law School first 
made the twenty-three-year-old Roosevelt mto the 
big city type, and this was no accident. Here was a 
man who had grown up on the land, was interested 
in the land, for whom rivers and woods, fishing and 
hunting, meant haif of life, married to a woman who 
in her youth had freely given up the land in favour 
of the problems she found in a world city, and who 
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looked upon fife of nature out there, in the open, 
which was her husband’s element, merely as a 
means of recuperation. For the sociable husband 
the sole attraction here was the contact with men 
and the consequent political career in the world city. 
The responsibility which his wife, as a rich woman, 
felt in the presence of the injustice of poverty, did not 
oppress or burden him; and so it was that she was 
less often at peace with herself than he, whether on 
the land or in the city, while he made both comfor- 
table for himself. 

For Franklin Roosevelt has been carried through 
life by a happy temperament, and he has known how 
to accept its battles and lessons, its disappointments, 
and, finally, the highest place of power in the state, 
as its gifts; and this Js a rare blessing of the gods, 
which they withheld from his wife. But the rapid 
growth of the family shows how strong was the 
family sense in both, a heritage, perhaps, of their 
Dutch ancestry which bound the two, born Roose- 
velts. To-day there is hardly one rich American 
woman who would follow this example and within 
ten years bring six children into the world. 

In the immemorial manner of all healthy egotists 
he sometimes left her alone with his children and for 
a few weeks took a trip with old schoolmates in a 
boat along the coast. On these trips he was 
captain, cook, and fisherman allin one. Sports and 
gymmastics, which meant so much to him, remained 
almost alien to her, and on their very honeymoon 
she had watched him go mountain climbing with 
another woman because she was not equal to it; the 
frankness with which she herself tells about it is a 
measure of the innocence of the incident. But when 
we observe how nature is never mentioned in her 
memoirs, while as against this it plays a continuous 
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and decisive role in his life, how self-searching she is, 
while he is entirely sociable, how philosophic her 
life is, while he is carried forward by his self-certainty, 
we obtain a deep glimpse into the two characters, 
and she reveals much when she writes: ‘I think I 
must have spoiled a good deal of fun for Franklin 
because of this inability to feel at ease with a gay 
eroup.’ 

She had at first not the slightest mmterest in 
politics; she did not even know the difference 
betwecn State and federal mghts. Yet she knew 
that she had an ancestor, Livingston by name, among 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence: the 
patent of nobility in this people’s state, whose 
democratic foundations were laid deeper and 
stronger than those of any European state with the 
exception of the Swiss. 

And how couid she become enthusiastic about his 
legal studies when he himself found them a bore and 
has continued to think of them as such for the 
remainder of his life? He did not even obtain his 
LL.B. from Columbia; but he did obtain the right to 
practise, and at the age of twenty-five became a 
member of a law firm and actually earned money in 
it, if only irregularly. In line with his earliest 
interests he preferred cases dealing with admiralty 
law and became a sort of specialist in it; further, in 
his dealings with clients of all conditions he broad- 
ened his knowledge of the life of the classes. It 
seems that he was gripped more by the activity 
itself than by the legal aspect of the case, and least of 
all by the money he could make out of it; and if his 
friends of that period insist that he lacked the 
seriousness which alone leads to success, it may be 
explained by the fact that such a man, devoid of 
decisive ambition, secure in his position, could easily 
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be diverted from his goal. To remain week after 
week in Hyde Park, to supervise the farm and the 
log cutting, to put up a fire station, to romp around 
with his children as his mother had done with him 
only ten years before, all this made him definitely 
happier than the dull grind of legal documents. 
Perhaps he made silent comparisons, reflected what 
a young father his children had, how old his own 
father had been, and rejoiced in his radiant youth. 
In all probability his life would have continued in 
this way, without his ever having missed anything 
essential; in all probability what seemed desirable to 
him then was an existence like that of his father, 
who had also prosecuted his business in the city only 
when he had felt hike it, but who had also found the 
meaning and happiness of life out here on the banks 
of the Hudson, among his trees and crops, his 
blooded cattle, the horses and the boats, with his 
wife and his son, whom he would certainly have 
liked to provide with a couple of brothers, Whena 
man of such harmonious nature 1s translated after a 
number of years into an uncertain and fateful world, 
we must look for significant motives behind what 
seems to be accident and the wish of friends. 
When these came to the twenty-eight-year-old 
Roosevelt in his country home to persuade him to 
become a senatorial candidate for the State of New 
York, there was nothing about that offer, as seen 
from the outside, to tempt him. Ina period of over 
fifty years only one Democrat had been elected in 
these parts; defeat seemed almost certain; he himself 
was only a likeable young fellow of very good family, 
whose reputation and means would be useful for 
propaganda purposes without counting on a victory. 
young aristocrat would get over such a defeat as 
lightly as if one of his racehorses had been beaten, 
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and no one tried to persuade him that he stood a 
chance of winning. In that troubled time even to 
put up a Democratic Roosevelt seemed of importance 
to his party. Why did he lend himself to 1? 

Naturally he himself refers us to the usual 
American motive -—it was his duty; but behind this 
much misused word, ‘service’, a double motive 
seems in this case to have lain concealed. Hesaw 
before him a game, an adventure which could mean 
a fot of fun; he saw before him an opportunity to get 
to know a great many new people. This extra- 
ordinary passion, which rules no other people as it 
does this, the most sociable people in the world, this 
unquenchable thirst for new persons, incomprehen- 
sible to us Europeans, makes a typical American of 
Roosevelt. 

But at the same time he could not but think of his 
model and exemplar; how the older Roosevelt had 
begun his career in that same Capitol in Albany 
where he himsecli was now to become senator. Just 
at this time he could see his exemplar, at the end of 
his second term as Republican President, going down 
to defeat in the economic distress of the country, his 
pledge of war against Railway King Harriman 
coming to nothing in the confusion of those days. 
But what sharper spur can there be to a young man 
than the frustration of his prophet, whom he must 
now seck, with redoubled efiort, to surpass? 

In the technique of the election campaign he at 
once imitates his exemplar. When he appears in 
the local committee-rooms in his riding boots, his 
older colleagues of the party machine ask him 
politely to wear city clothes; but they are happy in 
their young new candidate, boast in their papers 
about his idealistic independence, and in general 
treat him as the outsider, the lovable dilettante, the 
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man who can accept defeat without shame. He, 
however, continues to imitate that other Roosevelt, 
who ten years before used to deliver election 
speeches on horseback, and is the first to take a 
chance with an automobile, still a new thing in 1910, 
and much hated by the farmers, as an election 
vehicle, But —so he argued against the advice of 
his friends — if he goes rushing about the country in 
this “fire-station automobile’ he can in the short time 
before him visit ten times as many voters on the land, 
and it is definitely the land that matters to this 
farmer’s son; besides, it is not the voters who shy 
away from this thunderous vchicle; it is only their 
horses. And as a matter of fact it is the very noise 
and glitter of this ratthng, belching car, with its 
shining lamps and handles, that make him popular; 
and when the machme, which is for ever breaking 
down, 1s being repaired, or the petrol which has 
been provided in advance Js being poured in, the 
farmers stand around and hear him explain what 
makes the demon go; and at the same time they 
swallow down the ideas and promises of the young 
candidate. 

And so this young Coriolanus went riding for a 
couple of weeks through his district on the Hudson ~ 
accompanied by a skilled comrade who at the end of 
every speech produced an American flag out of 
nowhere — spoke twenty times a day, shook hands 
with hundreds of farmers, and from all of it learned 
more than his listeners. The worst that could 
happen was that he would fail, it would cost him 
some money; but he would have derived from it 
much pleasure and benefit. 

His plea was: for the common man, against the 
boss; and in his heart he took up the fight all the 
more readily since the Republican whom he opposed 
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was a personal enemy of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Feelings like these may have a decisive effect in a 
delicate situation, for Franklin Roosevelt is a gentle- 
man in the good old sense of the word, which means 
that he is indeed crafty, but loyal, and he could not 
have attacked that personally honoured opponent, 
his uncle, with the same pleasure. On top of this, 
the farmers were constantly confusing him with the 
other family and believed he was Theodore’s son; 
and he heard one of them say: ‘I don’t care if he 1s a 
Democrat. I’m going to vote for Teddy! 

But at the same time he becomes seriously aware 
of the dangers of imitation; for when he uncon- 
sciously repeats some of the gestures of his uncle, a 
friend of his counsels him to be on the lookout against 
it. He stops it at once; and the result of this advice, 
he told me, was that he rid himself for ever of this 
danger of theatrical, explosive oratorical gestures. 
Here we may see how the jealousy of the hero- 
worshipper for his hero may first lead him into 
temptation and then cure him, for there 1s nothing 
more odious to a natural feeling of self-respect than 
to be for ever known as someone’s son. 

ft was a grand time he had, beating his way 
through wind and rain to the doors of the farmers, 
pressing their greasy, calloused hands, offering them 
cigars, peering into their houses and stables, and 
recognising at every glance what these people loved 
and what they lacked. Not being a newcomer, a 
city dweller in country clothes, it was easy for him 
to perfect the knowledge he had begun to accumu- 
late as a boy; and when, speaking from the back 
seat of his car, he declared that the power and 
strength of the Union, the State, and the country 
had their origin in the local communities, the words, 
misleading as they were to listeners, represented his 
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own deep first-hand opinion. For Franklin’s nature 
is such that he believes only what he has seen, but 
whatever he sees he retains. 

Jt was a grand time he had cutting loose openly at 
the men who had made politics their business and 
their fortune, and in attacking the bosses of the 
Republican Party he did not avoid the silent im- 
plication of the Democratic bosses too, for to these 
he had taken a dislike right at his nomination. 
Whatever 1s of the city, whatever is business and 
routine, 1s unpleasant to this man of natural im- 
pulses; and if later on he learns to make use of city 
and business and routine in the attainment of his 
ends, if he uses all these dodges, it 1s only through 
craftiness and in the desire to triumph in the end. 

How much he learned in those weeks he testified 
twenty years later in a speech: ‘I went out to tell 
them what they should have, rather than tell them 
how much of their desire could possibly be secured, 
and to suggest practical ways to get action, I 
didn’t know what they wanted, but before the end 
of the campaign | knew what their look meant... . 
They wanted security... . The arguments should 
be about ways and means. Politics should be 
tested by considering whether or not they add or 
detract from the individual security and the nght of 
happiness.’ 

And now the unexpected happens: Fortune re- 
veals his first charge to her favourite son. Roose- 
velt won a victory for the first time in his life, and if 
he returned this long-lost position in the most 
important State in the Union to his party by a vote 
of 15,000 to 14,000, we must ascribe the achieve- 
ment to his personality, to the open and decent 
character of the country gentleman. At twenty- 
nine Roosevelt won his first victory with the same 
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means and emotions, drew to himself as personality 
and not as party-leader, the votes of the same so- 
called httle people, as he did at the age of fifty in 
the role of President. And in both cases he had 
a grand time campaigning through the country. 


VI 


Albany, the little capital of the State of New York, 
had been familiar to the young senator since his 
childhood. Therc his father had pointed out to him 
the Capitol, the dam, and the waterfall near by. 

It soon became evident that the young man took 
his task seriously. In fact, while most senators and 
assemblymen take a room in a hotel in Albany just 
for the brief duration of the sessions, the Roosevelts 
came up with their three children and rented a 
house near the Capitol. 

lor with all 1s tricks and stunts, for all the cigars, 
torches, and flags, the election was for the young 
senator almost a mora! thing; at Icast 1t was so in 
retrospect, when he wrote, twenty years later: 
‘When the injustice was stated with simplicity and 
security, I secured a majority in the election. . . . 
Now I was in politics, now ] was a politician. 
This moment of first success is perhaps the most 
dangerous crisis in the career of anyone in politics. 
Up to this moment his action has been based on 
theory. Now he must act.... I found myself 
actively engaged with the details of government, and 
though I had studied these problems in the theoreti- 
cal form, I found them even more absorbingly 
interesting because of their concreteness and their 
human application.’ 

In this passage we find the four key words of 
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Roosevelt’s world: njusizce, Concrete, Human, Active. 
We perceive a man who wants to remove an in- 
justice which he has seen with his own eyes, and 
who therefore wants to act, and to act humanly; 
we see how the will to action links itself to the will 
to help, so that it is impossible to say which of the 
two impulses came first; similarly we see in the 
definite closing sentences the man who enjoys his 
work, and who could never understand 1t 1f he did 
not enjoy it. This, we would say, is a man who 
will disappoint neither his voters nor himself. 

The only ones who were very soon disappointed 
were his party friends. ‘They had deluded them- 
selves with the behef that in this likeable dilettante 
they had discovered a high-class vote getter who 
supplied his own expenses; now, after his astounding 
victory, he revealed himself as an extremely inde- 
pendent member. ‘The party chiefs, ironical, pa- 
tronising, had encouraged the scribes to represent 
him as an artless youngster; now they suddenly 
drew their brows together, for within a few weeks 
of his election this youngster began a fight which 
was nothing short of a revolution. 

In rgtr United States senators were still elected 
not by popular vote but by the vote of the State 
legislature. In that year the party bosses had put 
forward as their choice a rich man of dubious repu- 
tation, Shechan, nicknamed ‘Blue-Eyed Billy’, a 
typical popular hero full of noise and humbug and 
much respected in the party. As lawyer and later 
director of large companies he had been in a posi- 
tion to distribute big contracts for road and street 
building and lighting in New York, and he had 
contributed heavily to the Democratic campaign 
funds: the type of get-rich-quick adventurer whom 
the country gentleman distrusts, and to whom his 
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whole traditional culture is opposed. Everyone 
was familiar with this combination of wealth and 
political power, one of America’s two great dangers, 
and in the preceding quarter of a century Tammany 
Hall had passed through five great corruption 
scandals and emerged victorious. 

Roosevelt recounted later how, when he heard of 
the decision of his party friends, he went for a long 
walk through the wintry streets of Albany, called on 
a friend, and decided there and then to go out on a 
crusade against the designated representative of his 
own party. To be elected, the candidate needed 
101 votes in both houses of the legislature; that was 
Roosevelt’s calculation. If he could win over one 
or two dozen friendly senators, the election could be 
stopped. What was it that moved an unknown 
beginner to such a protest against his own party? 

it was certainly not personal enmity or revenge; the 
candidate, who was almost twice his age, had never 
crossed him. To be himself elected to Washington 
could not have entered the mind of an unknown 
beginner. We meet once again the motives of the 
earlier years, except that now they stand forth more 
clearly; once again character and upbringing reveal 
themselves as the driving forces. It was, first, the 
country revolting against the city; for Sheehan was 
wholly of the big city, and Roosevelt refused to elect 
to the Senate in Washington a man whose outlook 
was exclusively metropolitan, as though the hinter- 
land of New York State were uninhabited. It was, 
further, the example of his uncle, who, at the 
beginning of his career thirty years back, and in this 
same city of Albany, had fought against the same 
corruption. It was also the natural repugnance of 
the secure landowner to unclean business, and the 
desire to break at any price the connection between 
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wealth and politics. It was the independent 
man of inherited means, the literally free man who 
was not compelled by either ambition or the lust for 
money to submit to the will of a leader, the outsider 
who had never obeyed anyone. 

But it was also the fighting game. He had 
expected to find it in his new office, and when it 
presented itself he took it up at once. “There is 
nothing J love as much as a good fight,’ he said at 
that time in an interview. ‘I never had as much 
fun in my life as ’'m having right now.... One 
pleasant feature is the good-fellowship of my twenty 
comrades in the insurgent movement.’ And if this 
was in part a concession to the popular American 
habit of emphasising the gay side of a serious 
business, it was also, definitely, a manifestation of 
a natural joy of life; and it was this element 
that was to give strength to Roosevelt in all his later 
battles. 

There was a tremendous hubbub. ‘The college 
kid, the calf still wet behind the ears,’ was what the 
papers wrote; the boy was out for publicity. But on 
the day when everything seemed to be set for the 
election sO many senators were missing that only 
hinety-one votes could be collected. Eighteen 
senators had gathered around Roosevelt, the young- 
est of them all - the oldest was seventy-one — and 
every one of them had been much longer in the 
party than the young insurgent; these stated 
publicly that they refused to recognise the decision 
of their leaders, and that they were voting against 
their party comrade. To the reproaches of the 
party leadership the leader of the revolt retorted with 
simulated seriousness that he had been elected in a 
fight against bosses, “and it makes no difference to 
me now what party the bosses try to run’, 
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Thus Roosevelt held up the election for ten weeks. 
For ten weeks, and with every means at its disposal, 
the party almost literally laid siege to the eighteen 
men in their stronghold. For in their hotels they 
did not feel safe from spies, so every evening the 
conspirators met in the house of the leader and, 
under the picture of their party enemy Theodore 
Roosevelt, carried on the fight against their party 
comrade Sheehan. ‘We have nothing to do,’ 
reported Franklin, grinning happily. ‘We just sit 
around and swap stories like soldiers at the bivouac.’ 
There was also plenty of beer and cheese, and the 
only ones who suffered were the three children, 
whom the clouds of tobacco smoke drove up to the 
third floor, 

Every trick was tried by the party leadership to 
bring the insurgents to heel; they received threaten- 
ing letters; inspired statements were sent to the 
Press; these men, it was stated, were being financed 
secretly by Wall Street; their private lives were 
given out, discoloured and distorted in the style of 
the lowest sheets; friends came up from New York 
to warn them that they were ruining their futures. 
The clerk whom Roosevelt had just appointed to 
the Forest, Fish, and Game Committee of the 
Senate was deprived of his office. Suddenly they 
began to describe Roosevelt in print as a good- 
looking boy who could have a career on the stage 
and flutter the hearts of young girls; reports running 
into columns described the voluptuous junkets of the 
conspirators at Roosevelt’s expense; photographs 
pictured them with faces incredibly lined or blacker 
than the blackest Negroes. Some of them found 
their mortgages and loans called; everyone swore at 
having to stay on in Albany for the repeated 
balloting, though the session was passing slowly with 
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its business at a standstill, with nothing done and 
nothing decided. 

Ten weeks had passed. A meeting between 
Roosevelt and Sheehan had yielded no results; 
suggestions of a compromise had not brought a 
solution nearer, everything seemed to be hopelessly 
embroiled, and the party leadership was already 
beginning to hope that it would finally break the 
opposition by sheer pressure. And then at last the 
elements themselves stepped in and brought about 
the much-desired change. Just as Roosevelt’s father 
had been enabled by a fire to resolve a protracted 
crisis and at last to sell his estate, so this crisis was 
also resolved by a fire which, once again, broke out 
at the very centre, in the Capitol. Now the 
exhausted and frightened representatives of the 
people, meeting the next morning in one of the 
courtrooms, decided to get through with the business 
at any cost, for all of them were anxious to get back 
to their homes at last, to their businesses and their 
friends. ‘The leadership yielded, an acceptable man 
was nominated and elected, the senators scattered to 
their homes. 

Two years later there was a change in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, according to which 
United States senators were to be elected by direct 
popular vote. It was an old proposal, but the 
incident at Albany had given it a strong push 
forward, and had strengthened the political prospects 
of all liberals, and thereby of Woodrow Wilson 
among the Democrats. 

Once more government functions in Albany. 
Service and fun may march hand in hand, so the 
young senator goes to it with a double will, At one 
of the sessions a single vote is missing to put through 
the fifty-four-hour working week in New York State. 
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One of the senators has gone to bed? Fetch him! 
How can we hold up the vote? Roosevelt talks. 
When he can’t think of another argument he turns 
to the birds, which he knows well. Speak to the 
point, cries the presiding officer. “I am speaking to 
the point; the birds can teach us a lesson, not to work 
toomuch.’ He is almost at the end of his rope when 
the sleeping senator puts him in mind of famous 
sleepers in the legends: the seven sleepers of Ephesus, 
the Sleeping Beauty - But here the senator is, 
dragged out of his bed; the shorter working week 
becomes law that night. 

In a debate on reforestation Roosevelt asked the 
chairman of the Finance Committee what had 
happened to a certain sum, to wit, $381, which had 
remained as surplus. It had been used, he is 
answered, for the repair of a bridge in his own 
district. Roosevelt votes against the appropriation 
with the words: ‘I haven’t heard that the money was 
actually needed, and I think it ought to be returned 
to the State Treasury.’ This simple story, revolving 
round the merest trifle, would have been forgotten, 
had not one of the older Republicans, that 1s, a 
member of the opposing party, at once grasped its 
symbolic significance and risen to the following 
utterance: “I’his protest will stand as a monument 
greater than any that has ever been or will be erected 
by the illustrious relative of the senator. His 
remark should be engrossed on parchment and 
presented to him to have to pass on to his descen- 
dants,’ 

The tribute was followed by an uproar, there was 
applause for the speaker and for Roosevelt, but a 
voice interjected loudly: ‘Franklin, you’d better have 
your head examined!’ 

In its essentials the story contains the motives of 
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the future President and of the struggle which flared 
up round his actions. Justice, honesty in state 
affairs, rejection of everything dubious, a serious 
regard for the moral foundations of government - 
then a voice raised in astounded praise of these 
obvious principles, providing a bitter and uncon- 
scious comment on the public habits of America, and 
after it another voice, louder, which declared the 
decent administrator to be out of his mind: and all 
for the sake of $381, and yet for the sake of a 
fundamental ethical principle. It is a story of 
applause and derision involving nothing — and 


everything. 
vu 


The life course of every man born in the eighties 
and nineties of the last century must, at a certain 
point, have been thrown off its track by the World 
War; and if certain men seem actually to have been 
put on the nght track thereby, it is tmpossible to 
ignore the influence which, like an unexpected comet 
affecting the path of neighbouring stars, they exert 
on the life course of other men. In this respect too 
Roosevelt is among the fortunate -it was the war 
which gave him his opportunity to develop. 

At first it was Wilson more than the war. It 
seems that, with the exception of Jefferson, there is 
not a single President he has studied with the same 
devotion and advantage as he has Wilson; from the 
outset he perceived in him the prophet who — as he 
expressed it — saw in the power of finance the threat 
to the individual, just as Jefferson saw it emerge in 
political power. In this accumulation ofmoney and 
factories Wilson saw ‘the despot of the twentieth 
century,’ who, unless controlled by the state, would 
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enslave millions of people. Later Roosevelt said 
that he had it as a legacy from Wilson to carry out 
the work from which the latter had been turned by 
the intervention of the war. 

Here too it was the man of visual perception, the 
man of the eye, who had to see and touch another in 
order to perceive and understand him. He had 
heard of this strange idealist just when he had fled 
from ‘the cloisters of Princeton’; the fact that 
Tammany Hall found him uncomfortably queer 
could only endear him to Roosevelt. He made a 
journey to see him, was immediately captivated, and, 
easily kindled as he was, active, full of the joy of life, 
he threw himself into the role of election campaigner 
for this man whom until then only a minority 
believed to be a Presidential possibility. 

‘The two men were different in every respect. 
Wilson, twenty-five years older than Franklin, could, 
like Lheodore Roosevelt, have been his father. 
Everything that the young man had found attractive 
in his uncle, personal courage and the joy of battle, 
bodily skill, the bronzed skin, was lacking in Wilson. 
This cleric’s son had passed his hfe neither on the 
land nor in the city, but in the midst of his books; 
in him the impulse to action came neither from 
physical perception of necessity, nor from cbser- 
vation, but much more from profound studies and 
carefully thought-out conclusions. Yes, Wilson had 
almost everything that Theodore, and likewise 
Franklin, Roosevelt lacked: all-round education, 
penetrating logic, philosophic and theoretic equip- 
ment, The link between Wilson and his new 
disciple Franklin was, actually, only the will to a 
more just distribution of the goods of life. But in 
Franklin’s case this socialistic leaning in his state 
morality was backed by a joyous and impetuous 
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impulse to action which, in this form, Wilson lacked, 
for intellectual cognition and not the joy of life was 
the fundamental motif of his life; he, with his long 
face, could at times break into laughter at a good 
remark, but not like Roosevelt, who needed laughter, 
and who cultivated it by an inborn impulse. At 
most what they had in common was a certain 
obstinacy, which Wilson admitted and which 
Roosevelt too was perhaps to admit in later years. 

Now, when the job was to make Wilson President, 
Roosevelt as Democratic senator rose once again in 
rebellion against his party chiefs, created a New 
York State Committee for the nomination of Wilson, 
gathered two hundred followers, all wearing buttons 
for Clark - who had been decided on by the State 
Democratic heads - and stole with them into the big 
convention hall in Baltimore; suddenly they began to 
chant in chorus: ‘We want Wilson!’ It was a lark 
after his own heart, for what he thoroughly hked 
then, and still likes to-day, was to carry out by a 
mean trick what he earnestly believes to be the right 
thing. The votes between Clark and Wilson stood 
that day 556 to 350. By the next day, under the 
hour-long influence of Roosevelt and his friends on 
the delegates, it stood 84 to ggo. Wilson’s election, 
which had such immense consequences for Europe, 
was influenced by Roosevelt. 

When the young State senator came to the 
inauguration in Washington he had, as friend of the 
President and one of the campaign workers, a claim 
to a federal post; he seems to have taken no part in 
the scramble. ‘I have absolutely no wish to collect 
customs duties,’ he said when the Secretary of the 
Treasury offered to make him Collector of the Port 
of New York; he likewise declined the post of 
Assistant Secretary to the Treasury. His eye was 
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fixed on another office, to which the two power- 
drives of his life brought him closer. Had not his 
uncle Theodore, who furnished him with so many 
examples, been one of the administrators of the navy 
at the same period of his life? And was the water on 
which the ships floated here in any way different 
from the water he had loved from a child? When, 
on the same afternoon, the new Secretary of the 
Navy offered him the Assistant Secretaryship, he 
accepted without hesitation. 

Franklin was the fifth Roosevelt to occupy this 
position, but with his thirty-one years he was younger 
than any of his predecessors. For it is among the 
gifts of the gods that they not only fulfil the secret 
wishes of their favourites, but that the fulhlment is 
granted in those youthful years when honour and 
action are dearest, and the applause of the world is 
still a prize to be snatched at as though it were a 
veritable good. ‘To be sure, the official expression 
he wears in some of the photographs of that time 
does not suit him at all: it makes him look like a 
German attache who has read Rousseau. Haughty 
rather than democratic, it seems to bespeak a first 
inner uncertainty that he should now be a high 
official who sits at a desk belonging to the United 
States and has to put on a solemn face. ‘The truth 
is that he had a marvellous time in Washington in 
those days, played lots of golf and tennis, attended 
numerous dinners and parties, and troubled certain 
of the envious with the significant question how he 
was managing with a wife, five children, and four 
coloured servants. The fact was that until then he 
had never earned five thousand dollars a year; now 
he had fifteen thousand to spend, but for a man in 
his exacting position he was considered poor, and 
again it was only the inherited farm which made 
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him independent and permitted him to live comfor- 
tably. 

What stood him in excellent stead was his health 
and his youth, which helped him before his superiors 
to make up for his Jack of experience. To havea 
superior over him for the first tume — it also happened 
to be the last - to be at all responsible to anyone, 
must to this young man, pampered by destiny, have 
been as terrifying as a wild horse’s first experience 
of the bit. The proverb that only he who has 
learned to obey knows how to command is reduced 
to absurdity by Roosevelt’s case too; among the 
great historic figures who have known how to 
command, the majority have obeyed little and 
not for long, while some have never obeyed at 
all. 

There could not have been a more amusing 
contrast than the one between the Secretary of the 
Navy and his Assistant. The admirable Daniels, 
who went around most of the time in a black tie, 
looking like a Methodist, had until his assumption 
of this office seldom been on the water, and was a 
stranger to the tone and forms of sea-life; as against 
this, Roosevelt, who stood out like a gay Antony by 
the side of this ageing Cesar, knew the language and 
the habits of naval officers, had studied Europe, had 
some knowledge of the principles of ship con- 
struction, and found it easy to bridge the interval 
between his own yacht and a cruiser. ‘Let’s wait 
till Daniels is gone,’ the officers would say from time 
to time; ‘we'll settle the business quickly with 
Roosevelt.” The natural antagonism which exists 
between every admiralty and its never sufficiently 
generous civil administration was thus mitigated, yet 
never, during an association of seven years, did the 
relationship between the chief and his assistant suffer 
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thereby; even to-day Roosevelt speaks highly of his 
old superior. 

What he himseiflearned during that period was of 
decisive importance for him. He was in his element 
among ships, and the natural flair which carried him 
straight from the perception of a reality to the 
relevant decision, without bogging him in theory or 
dogma, found here the most favourable opportunity 
for its exercise; it enabled him to sum up men and 
things in swift, direct contact, and to influence them 
by his power of action. The mternational back- 
ground of all naval business fitted in with that of his 
personal experience; so, for instance, he inveighed 
against the ‘idiocy’ of school textbooks which ‘try to 
make the American boy believe he can lick ten 
Englishmen or ten Germans and that the U.S. has 
been gloriously victorious in every war it has waged’. 

But at the same time he tried to raise the repu- 
tation of the American sailor. At the beginning of 
his political career he had declared that the word 
‘politician’ had to stop being a term of abuse; now, 
in the same way, he fought against the practice of 
certain police-court judges in certain States of 
sentencing boys to the navy as if this were a penal 
Institution. 

It was his knowledge of foreign countries and his 
views in regard to them which awoke in him the 
definite will to strengthen the navy of his own 
country, and he began a course of action which for 
a man in such high office was unusual even in 
America: he demanded an increase in the navy 
publicity, and in a series of articles and speeches 
he proved that of the country’s 2,000 miles of 
coastline only 200 were adequately protected; he 
pomted out that even so peaceful a power as 
America had to protect her commerce, and at the 
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same time she could, in the navy, be providing a 
good education for thousands of her citizens. 

Roosevelt is by aptitude and upbringing the very 
opposite of a militarist; he uses up his combative 
instincts in the struggle of the game, and in this 
he reveals himself the complete American, whose 
passionate absorption in football, carried sometimes 
to ludicrous extremes, seems to protect him from 
outbreaks of national war fever. Perhaps he saw it 
all as his boyhood game with boats and yachts, only 
tremendously magnified. 


Vill 


The world is suddenly darkened, and not the old 
one alone. ‘The war was the second opportunity 
which destiny offered Roosevelt to load his lightly 
sailing bark with a heavier cargo, and thus make it 
more stable. For to him, as to everyone else of the 
inner circle, the entry of his own nation into the war 
had by 1915 become a possibility, and by"1916 very 
much of a probability. Now we see this playful 
nature, faced by the prospect of a grim necessity, 
pulling itself together into a mood of determination; 
we see him use the unexpected opportunity in order 
to approve himself the man of action carrying a high 
responsibility. The time had come to act, to make 
daily decisions, to carry out the smallest things with 
the greatest exactitude, for now every little mistake 
will at once be projected like a vast blur on to the 
screen of history. 

Since the politicians were in command, the 
technicians had to obey; between the two stood a 
Secretary of the Navy, and that precisely was 
Roosevelt’s mania. ‘I need a battleship at once in 
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Haiti,’ State Secretary Bryan had said to him one 
day, before the war, when the murder of whites on 
that island had made necessary a threatening demon- 
stration. _ 

‘Our battleships are ali a long way off,’ answered 
Roosevelt. “But I happen to have a gunboat near 
by; it could appear off Haiti in eight hours.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Bryan. ‘After this, when I talk 
about battleships don’t think [ mean anything 
technical.’ 

That was typical of the conversations which for 
four years took place between the diplomats and the 
experts of frantic governments. It was up to Roose- 
velt to know everything that the navy heads knew, 
so that as the haison between the navy and the 
government he could give the maximum strength to 
the former; for his heart was on the commander's 
bridge, and not in the Navy Building. He had to 
have all his country’s resources at his finger-tips, ali 
the rivers and mountains which could supply him 
with the raw material for the expansion of the fleet. 
In this way he travelled over every section of the 
country, and his thoroughly American hunger for 
fresh human contacts was at last satisfied. But when 
his fellow-Americans were too expensive he bought 
turbines in England, to the horror of the so-called 
patriots. 

Of course his sympathies were with the Allies, for 
he had always been a liberal; moreover, he was by 
education and language more Enghsh than German. 
His one contact with the Kaiser lay in a pencil which 
he had stolen from the absent owner’s desk when 
Visiting the imperial yacht, the Hohenzollern, during 
a vacation in his student days; this pencil, all bitten 
up, Roosevelt would display to his friends from time 
to time as a curiosity; he therefore carried about 
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with him, as it were, the mark of the Kaiser’s teeth. 
With all this, Roosevelt, the world citizen, refused to 
be stampeded into talking of ‘Huns’; all he did was 
to sequester the twenty big ships which the Germans 
had lying in American ports; some of the engines, 
which the Germans themselves had disabled, he 
replaced with recent inventions. 

The speed which was now called for suited his 
temperament, and turned the war into his finishing 
school. There was something symbolic in the way 
his adventures on the water finally led him to create 
in the hour of need and power, a coastal patrol of 
fifty-four motor-boats and yachts; it was character- 
istic of him that, to buy shellac in Calcutta, he first 
informed himself quickly on the subject by looking it 
up in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

d yet his preparations for a possible entry into 
the war ran up against an astounding obstacle - 
consisting of the President himself. When Roose- 
velt, in the absence of his chief, went to Wilson in the 
autumn of 1916, in order to press for mobilisation of 
the navy, Wilson replied that this was impossible. 

"I repeated,’ thus he told me the astounding story, 
‘that we were on the brink of war, and therefore 
had to be prepared. He shook his head, I went, 
for what could I do but obey the Commander-in- 
Chief? At the door he cailed me back and said: 
“Come here, Roosevelt, and sit down. I'll ex- 
plain it to you. The eyes of history are fixed on us. 
Yes, it is true that we shall probably enter the war. 
But look you; in the year 1980 some historian will be 
writing the history of this war - a German, or per- 
haps a Russian. This man must say: ‘America did 
nothing to be prepared before it was compelled to go 
to war.’” I was astounded by the degree to which 
Wilson’s thoughts and acts were determined by his 
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historic consciousness; but I had to be silent and 
obey.’ 

‘But is it possible at all,’ ] asked President Roose- 
velt after listening to this story, ‘to carry out any 
action without historic consciousness?’ 

‘Of course not,’ he said. ‘But Wilson had more of 
it than I have.’ 

No made-up anecdote could have brought out 
more sharply the contrast between the two men; it 
was the ideologist versus the practical man, the 
scholar versus the farmer; here, likewise, we may 
glimpse the reasons why Wilson’s ideas crashed, for 
it was not in their idealism but very definitely in their 
practicality that the two men diverged. When I 
therefore asked Roosevelt whether the idea of the 
League of Nations had come to grief because of 
America or because of Wilson’s incapacity, he 
answered: “That needs a politician hke me.’ 

He made the remark in his country house, as 
he sat in his shirt-sleeves at his desk on Inde- 
pendence Day. He uttered the words loudly and 
fimly, did not look at me, but at the word 
‘politician’ snapped to a sheaf of documents with 
a swift, aggressive gesture, as if he did not want 
to go over that history agai, with its bad start 
and its worse end. It wounded him, J thought, 
that so lofty a spirit as Wilson, whom he so admired, 
should have been so impractical and obstinate, and 
that he himself should, as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, have been compelled by his Commander-in- 
Chief to commit this incredible blunder on the very 
eve of war. 

After the war a senatorial committee was able to 
report, in perfect keeping with Wilson’s intention, 
that on the outbreak of the war only one-third of the 
ships were decently prepared, only one-tenth were 
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fully manned, and that it needed up to nine months 
to get properly ready. For years Roosevelt had to 
hear, during election campaigns, the accusation 
that as Assistant Secretary he had failed to keep the 
navy decently prepared; but he never once unbur- 
dened himself publicly of the story. 

Then from April 1917 on he threw himself 
passionately into the task of catching up on the work 
which had until then been forbidden him, and 
ordered guns and ammunition in such quantities 
that the military command began to complain, and 
he himself overstepped his authority so many times 
that, as he said afterwards, he could have been sent 
to prison for gog years. If he landed himself in 
a mess it was in his own peculiar way; not being a 
soldier, he wanted at least to show the officers of the 
navy that he was not afraid; immediately after an 
American submarme sank he boarded another, and 
went under with it. 

Then, from afar, the shadow of Theodore Roose- 
velt fell once more across his path. Must not his 
activity have put him, trme and again, in mind of his 
uncle, his exemplar from of old, who had once sat 
in this self-same chair? Looking through old docu- 
ments he would come across Theodore’s signature, 
and when he reflected on the road to power which 
his predecessor had followed, he perceived that it 
was marked off by deeds of war which had made his 
name a household word. Indeed, so strong was 
that magnetism that one evening Franklin Roose- 
velt, for no reason whatsoever, and merely for his 
own amusement, drew up the design of a flag and 
designated it as that of the Vice-President of the 
United States: the next step in Theodore’s career. 

And yet it wasthe World War which brought out the 
difference between the twomen. Inspite of all those 
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easy patriotic explosions, all nationalist arrogance, 
and, more than anything else, all delight in war, 
were alien to the younger man, and have so remained 
till this day. He is a sportsman, not a soldier; he is 
no knight-errant, setting his foot on the neck of the 
defeated dragon: he is, much more, a manipulator 
of men, who would much rather obscure the victory 
over his defeated opponent; and if the two Roose- 
velts did both derive from the reahty and effective- 
ness of the country, the older one regarded 1t as his 
arena for the hunt and the chase, while the other 
considered it merely as the place where he came in 
contact with human beings. 

Hence Franklin’s naval achievements in the war 
were of a sporting character throughout. With the 
help of an invention which had been offered to the 
Naval Department it became possible, in 1918, to 
lay, between Norway and the northernmost point of 
Scotland, a chain of mines such that the Germans 
could never get out of the North Sea. The passion 
which Roosevelt brought to this game was in 
keeping with his character; it meant more to him to 
do something decisive in a direction that was visible 
and controllable than to achieve something more 
general in a field that is neither visible nor control- 
lable, such as war is; here too we may perceive, 
beyond the differences in office and power, the 
difference between him and Wilson. 

Meanwhile, he had to lose something, namely the 
Half-moon, his little yacht; as a boy, more than 
twenty years before, he had sailed on it with his 
father, going up the coast as far as Campobello 
Island; he had spent more than one summer night 
at its helm, and more than once he had clambered 
up its mast. Now, in the crisis of the sea war, It 
was unfitting that he should possess a boat of his 
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own. And when he sold it, Roosevelt gave up, 
perhaps for the first time, something that had 
become dear in his life, gave it up as reluctantly as 
another gives up his house, or his garden. It was 
a sacrifice such as fate had spared him till now. 

His excursion into the war, which took place on a 
destroyer in July 1918, was more the practical 
reconnoitring journey of a manhunter than of 
a Secretary of the Navy. Of course he carried out 
his instructions, and that at top speed, inspecting 
fifty-odd stations between the Azores, Corfu, and the 
Orkneys; during this journey he did not, it appears, 
pass two successive nights in the same place. He 
sped on, so that he might get in as much as possible, 
including the front, with which he had no official 
connection, and the military leaders, in whose 
personalities he was eagerly interested. 

In this journey across seas which he himself had 
closed but not by any means hermetically sealed, 
Roosevelt’s nature sought adventure, and when he 
writes from his cabin one would imagine him to be a 
regular old salt; for these write to their wives just as 
he wrote to his: ‘I do wish you would write me if you 
think of any small thing which Mama or the 
children would hke me to get. I would ask you to 
do the same in regard to yourself, but I fear you 
would suggest tablecloths or feather dusters. If 
you could by way of chance think of yourself, I 
would perhaps find it in London or Paris! Kuss all 
the chicks for me and tell them I have their 
photes in my cabin. I think of you all con- 
stantly. We must come over when the world 1s safe 
again, but I won’t ask you to try a destroyer, though 
I have loved every minute of it.’ 

The tone of this letter bespeaks the cheerful and 
hearty family man, as well as the fearless seaman; 
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it certainly does not bespeak the diplomat, least of all 
of the European variety; and so, eager-minded and 
in high good humour, he entered shaking Europe, 
without even a hint of the horror expected of the 
occasion, but rather as if he were witnessing a 
tremendous match concerning whose human back- 
ground one keeps quiet instead of posing as the great 
humanitarian wandering with bleeding heart about 
the battlefields. Going to visit King George, he 
regrets that he has not trme enough to study all the 
fine sea-pieces in the ante-chambers; in the Chinese 
room of the castle he expresses the hope that every- 
thing is the gift of the Imperial Chinese family, and 
nothmg part of the booty of the expedition of rgoo. 
As to the King, who was also a seaman, ‘one got 
going so well that part of the time we were both 
talking at the same time,’ and when he comes outat 
the end of three-quarters of an hour he finds his 
colleagues and a Gentleman of the Chamber ‘looking 
at each other helplessly’. 

As the Italians were at that time holding them- 
selves back more than was desirable, he was sent to 
Rome, and proposed that an attempt bemadetocut 
the coastal railway to the Balkans, for which purpose 
the help of an American landing party would be 
forthcoming, At the Cabinet session —so he told 
me — he said: 

"Gentlemen, your fleet has not left the harbour of 
‘Taranto for a whole year.’ 

‘What of it, Your Excellency?’ rephed Orlando. 
‘The Austrians too haven’t budged during all that 
time.’ 

In Paris too he seems to have played the enfant 
ferrtbie, tor one day Clemenceau received him with 
the reproach that he, Roosevelt, had almost over- 
thrown the Cabinet and lost the war. ‘Exactly 
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that!’ the Tiger flung at his astounded visitor, in 
grimly ironic tones. “You told the journalists that 
in America it is your habit to hold Press conferences 
twice daily, and now our writers here are demanding 
two interviews a day from me!’ 


ik 


Fhe President Wilson whom he so admired 
Roosevelt described to me as a sick man, no longer 
strong enough to put through the idea of the League 
of Nations. ‘He had high blood pressure, and 
though his hands didn’t tremble he had to press 
them against each other... When Roosevelt returned 
with the President in March 1919, 0n the Washington, 
he had made a long excursion mto European 
conditions and personalities. Having crossed in 
January of that year in order to demobilise forty 
stations abroad, he had, with his immense curiosity, 
known how to make use of the peace conference in 
Paris to get a lively glimpse of the day’s problems and 
their protagonists; the advantage of such studies ata 
political world’s fair is very great and its effects are 
still evident in his work. Once one has seen the 
actors with one’s own eyes, and made a first-hand 
acquaintance with the scene of action and with the 
accompanying music, as it were, it is not difficult, 
afterwards, to imagine the same munistries filled by 
other, similar men; and such knowledge 1s, for an 
American President tied within the confines of his 
country, of inestimable worth. In this respect there 
is hardly a single predecessor of Roosevelt who can 
be compared with him. 

He learned then what was true and what was 
false, with regard to Germany too; among the false 
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things I include the idea of Clemenceau, who told 
him that Germany had to be split up again, as 1n the 
time of the Zollverem and the Rhine Confederacy. 
As against this another remark of the Tiger must 
have shattered this thoroughly pacifistic man, for 
Clemenceau said to him: “You wonder why we want 
to end this war with such a hard peace? Don't 
forget: for the last century and a half every French- 
man who ever reached the age of seventy has been 
compelled to take part in a struggle against 
Germany.’ 

On the homeward journey Roosevelt received 
from Wilson all the details concerning the League 
that was to be founded. The impression was 
profound, and he offered to go on a crusade through 
the country, championing the idea; he grasped the 
totality so historically that he has kept in his own 
house, as mementoes, the chair and table at which 
Wilson, on board the Washington, worked out the 
rules for the League of Nations. The chair on 
which Roosevelt works to-day in Hyde Park 1s 
Wilson’s but the man is quite another. 

Immediately after his return he threw himself into 
the campaign for the League, and went on 2 speaking 
tour through the country, but here too he avoided 
ideological prophecies; for the Roosevelt who fought 
for the League remained throughout the practical 
man, and never became the world saviour. He 
knew what the most important thing was, to wit, 
America’s participation, and he recognised at the 
same time the conditional character of the League’s 
success, for he said in his speeches: 

‘Ifthe United States does not participate, then the 
League will represent a sort of European confed- 
eracy. If we do enter, then I am certain that the 
League will demand nothing which the United 
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States does not want. This League is not a self- 
sufficient thing, it depends on the spirit in which it 
is accepted by the United States; 1t will be a success 
or a failure entirely in accordance with our attitude 
towards it.... The League may not end war for 
all time, but the nations demand that the attempt be 
made,’ 

Meanwhile, America’s disillusionment with the 
manner of the peace, with the Alhes, with the 
victors and the vanquished, was as sudden and as 
extreme as the enthusiasm had been two years 
before. This disillusionment was erroneously trans- 
ferred to Europe as a whole, though the non-payment 
of debts had not even been mentioned as yet. It 
was a natural fallacy: one had been misled by ideal 
motives to take part in a war, one had been dis- 
ilfusioned later by material realities, so one gladly 
let the whole business drop, especially if one 
happened to be an American, 1.e., the kind of fighter 
who 1s distinguished more by the rapidity of his 
resolutions, and his vigour, than by his tenacity. 
America had gone into the war without necessity of 
her own, America had decided the war and had 
derived no advantage from it; all that remained was 
the list of the two hundred thousand dead and a 
number of doubtful debts running into billions. 
And if the enterprise was a failure, 1t seemed to the 
undertakers that the cleverest course was to admit it 
and to cut the losses, instead of throwmg good ideals 
after bad. 

On top of this Wilson had followed an unwise 
course, had been obstinate instead of accommo- 
dating, and so his opponents did not find it difficult 
to checkmate his plan. Roosevelt would have had 
no reason to try and resuscitate a dead movement; 
but here a personal impression intervened. 
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When the new elections approached, and the 
Democratic Convention in San Francisco nominated 
Senator Cox as Wilson’s successor, the leaders 
themselves -became doubtful of victory, for Gox was 
not popular and Wilson himself had become 
extremely unpopular. When, at the Convention, 
the picture of the sick President was being carried 
among the flags of the States, and the New Yorkers 
alone remained seated, Roosevelt, acting against the 
wishes of his friends, snatched up the flag of the State 
of New York and joined the symbolic procession. 
When, at a late hour, the nomination for the Vice- 
President came up, the Convention found itself 
unprepared. ‘Suddenly,’ so the President recounted 
it to me, ‘I heard my name being called. I did not 
believe it at first. Then my frends called me over. 
The whole thing lasted ten minutes. They chose me 
because my name had become known during the 
war. It was also intended that as an official I should 
be the connecting link between Wilson and Cox, 
who was littl known m government circles. Of 
course I was delighted; I was only thirty-eight, and 
only one Vice-President had been younger. ‘Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had been forty-two.’ 

Once again he was being led by the shadow, 
Now it was literally a shadow, for Theodore had 
died early in January 1919. The news reached 
Franklin when he was on the high seas, and the 
genuine shock may well have been followed by that 
mood of reflection and recollection into which we 
are cast by the death of a disturbing predecessor. 

Franklin’s term of office was coming to an end, the 
new election would probably put the other party in 
power, and the American political roundabout, 
which changes all the higher officials every four or 
eight years like the court of a new king, would soon 
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take him and most of the others out of the limelight. 
Roosevelt was not afraid of private life; he wanted it, 
at least with that one-half of his being which was the 
farmer, the householder, and the father. He had 
never been the victim of that blazing ambition which 
leads some men to feel that when they lose power 
they lose the best in life, and to sacrifice health and 
honour in order to recapture it. His cheerful 
character, never unbalanced by passion, made the 
return to private business, to cattle-breeding, tree- 
planting, and water sports, seem all the more 
desirable because the labours of the war had strained 
even his powerful constitution. 

And yet he had experienced too much of the 
prodigal scope ofstate affairs, of their gigantic field of 
operation, for his will to action to be able to 
relinquish them without regret. Hence his joy when, 
a year after Theodore’s death, he was nominated as 
the Vice-Presidential candidate. He had done 
nothing to further the nomination; there was even 
a question whether it would not do him more harm 
than good. Was the goal at all possible of attain- 
ment? Was not the country rather in the mood to 
take revenge for the Democratic war and the 
Democratic League of Nations, and to return a 
Republican to office, even if 1t were the completely 
unknown Mr, Harding? And still -—ten years 
before, Roosevelt had accepted a seemingly hopeless 
nomination, and had been elected. 

Suppose, then, that despite all prediction his party 
were to win this time too. In this country the 
Vice-Presidency is for a man who has to be side- 
tracked. His only hope is to succeed a President 
who dies in office, so that every Vice-President must 
at some time or other be beset by certain emotions 
peculiar to a Crown Prince, who wavers between 
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filial love and impatience. ‘Theodore too had been 
persuaded to leave a vast field of activity — that of 
the Governorship of the State of New York —- for that 
corner of political life, but destiny had brought him 
out from it through the murder of McKinley, and 
had focused upon him the brillant light of action 
and offame. What was Franklin to hope for when 
he accepted the nomination? One thing js certain — 
a few years belore, he had designed a Vice-Presi- 
dential flag. 

Now, instead of going into a deep self-searching, 
he plunged after his fashion into the thick of things, 
There was some hope of victory only if the League 
were removed as the main plank in the platform: 
this was at once agreed between the two candidates 
who now, like a pair of Siamese twins, were to tour 
the country exhorting and warning. Roosevelt 
freely confessed afterwards that Wilson’s friends had 
to keep his fundamental idea in the background if 
they wanted to save themselves and the party. But 
tact demanded that Cox, who did not know Wilson 
very well, should now visit him, and so the two men 
went together to the White House. They found 
Wilson in a large armchair, a warm shawl about his 
shoulders, and Cox, small, stout, said: 

‘Mr. President, I have always admired your fight 
for the League of Nations.’ Thereupon the sick man 
leaned forward and said with feverish intensity: 

‘Mr. Cox, the fight can still be won?’ 

Cox burst into tears; the sharply observant 
Roosevelt saw his eyeglasses flood. Then Cox 
said: 

‘Roosevelt, we'll make the fight on the League!’ 

I add here, out of Wilson’s last sickness, an 
unknown phrase of his, which illuminates him like 
the setting sun shining on the face of a sage. 
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Towards the end, when one arm was paralysed, he 
was being visited by Baruch, who gave me this 
story; Baruch sat with him at his desk, and saw how 
Mrs. Wilson tended her husband, wiping from his 
cheek the remains ofa rice-dish. Wilson understood 
the silent horror of his friend, and said: 

‘See how great is God’s wisdom! He let me 
become sick, lest the League should become a 
reality. And for that it is still too early in history.’ 

Roosevelt agreed with that deeply felt decision of 
Cox, but from that moment on considered the 
prospect hopeless. ‘That he should nevertheless have 
flung himself into the vain adventure is explained by 
his character, for he was less attracted by the capture 
of an isolated position devoid of power than by the 
chivalrous battle for a greatidea. ‘To fallin defence 
of the League of Nations, mm which he, with his 
international schooling, believed, was to go down 
fighting a good fight; to trruamph in opposition to 
the League was permissible only to a President, 
whose great power would enable him afterwards to 
propose a revised version of the defeated idea or to 
replace it with a hundred other admirable sug- 
gestions. And since all his friends argued with him 
to the contrary, he, with his inborn obstinacy, now 
flung himself into the task with all the fervour at his 
command. Possibly he was egged on, too, by the 
thought of Theodore’s son, in the opposing camp, 
fighting for Harding. In this duel between these 
two Roosevelts, conducted ruthlessly on both sides, 
Franklin combated in a high spirit the shadow of 
that shadow which he himself had always admired 
only from afar. 

‘He’s a maverick!’ exclaimed Theodore’s son in a 
speech against his cousin Franklin. ‘He doesn’t 
have the brand of our family.” The confusion of 
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names turned the fight into a comedy, for there were 
old men who came to Franklin and said: 

‘I voted for your father. You’re just like the old 
man!’ 

This big tour, the first which took Roosevelt 
through the whole country, began with a demon- 
stration of 5,000 voters, who gathered in Hyde Park 
to hail his nomination. It was the first time that 
this secluded country house was surrounded by so 
many people, and Roosevelt, still a young man in 
the full tide of his life, may have thought to himself 
that many such ovations could be offered him, in the 
years to come, before the home of his fathers. 

The reproaches thrown up to him im the campaign 
did him honour: he had done too much for the 
labour unions which had worked at preparing and 
equipping the navy; the expenditures for the navy, 
during these four years, had been higher than for all 
the 123 preceding years; the personnel had risen, 
under him and Wilson, from 43,000 to 500,000. He 
denied none of these accusations, but eulogised the 
international character of his policy and said to the 
voters: “In our world problem we must either shut 
our eyes, sell our newly built merchant marine to 
more far-seeing foreign powers, crush utterly by 
embargo and harassing legislation our foreign trade, 
close our ports, and build an impregnable wall of 
costly armaments and live, as the Orient used to live, 
a hermit nation, dreaming of the past, or we must 
open our eyes and see that modern civilisation has 
become so complex and the lives of civilised men so 
interwoven with the lives of other men in other 
countries as to make it impossible to be in this world 
and not of it. We must see that it is impossible to 
avoid, except by monastic seclusion, those honourable 
and intimate foreign relations which the fearful- 
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hearted shudderingly miscall by that devil’s catch- 
word “international complications’’.’ 

With such arguments he sought - entirely in 
vain — to fight down the general antipathy of the 
America of that time against Europe; he did it 
between six and twenty times a day, delivering about 
a thousand speeches throughout the country in the 
course of three months. ‘The only ones who listened 
to him, and who perhaps voted for him, were the 
women, for whom he had fought to get the vote 
under Wilson’s régime. Mrs. Roosevelt helped him 
by addressing the women on the tour. 

The defeat was complete, Harding was elected, 
and the cool Coolidge took Roosevelt’s place. 
Three years later Roosevelt saw repeated that 
unusual turn of events which had once lifted his 
uncle out of his obscure corner: once again a 
President died in office, and Coolidge, who occupied 
Theodore Roosevelt’s place, stepped into office and 
shortly thereafter, again lke Theodore Roosevelt, 
was re-elected. Franklin’s thoughts on the cap- 
riciousness of fate, stirred by the news of this event, 
must have darkened im a still more astonishing way. 

But first he returned, in excellent humour, to the 
land, and told one of his boyhood friends that he was 
grateful for this singular opportunity of getting to 
know the whole country. When he was asked what 
he thought of the victory of his opponents, he gave 
the fine answer: “While I waited for the returns I 
felt that if we were beaten on that issue, 1f we could 
be beaten on such an issue, there was something 
rotten about the world.’ 

These words again reveal the optimist, who refers 
his own bad luck to something out of gear in the 
order of the world, and who, moreover, is quite 
right! 
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After ten years of public service Roosevelt went 
back to private affairs and as director of a big 
insurance company earned more money than ever 
before in his life. Quite definitely this well-paying 
and pleasant job had more to do with his connections 
and his name, likewise with his social and athletic 
gifts, than with his talents as either a business man or 
a lawyer, roles in which he had never achieved or 
sought distinction. With his affirmative outlook 
this change from high office could not but have his 
approval. Life seemed bent on smoothing the way 
for this child of fortune, on being as kindly to him in 
the future as it had been in the past. 

But here, as so often happens to us, destiny, 
lurking unseen behind outward circumstance, put on 
a smiling instead of a warning front. 

It began with a pleasure trip, for what could be 
more natural than that the chairman of the board of 
that insurance company should invite his new 
colleague aboard his steam yacht during the month 
of August, and that Roosevelt should ask him to 
change his course towards the islands where the 
old family house stood on Gampobello? In the Bay 
of Fundy, between Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
where the captain was not quite sure of his course, 
Roosevelt took the tiller and steered for Campobello; 
arriving there he at once prepared his fishing tackle, 
and in the midst of it slipped and fell overboard. 
Roosevelt tells: . 

‘I'd never felt anything so cold as the water! I 
hardly went under, hardly wet my head, because I 
still had hold of the side of the tender, but the water 
was so cold it seemed paralysing. This must have 
been the icy shock in comparison to the heat of the 
August sun and the tender’s engine. 

“The next day we landed on the island. There 
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was a blue haze over it, pungent with burning 
spruce. All that day we fought a forest fire. Late 
in the afternoon we brought it under control. Our 
eyes were bleary with smoke; we were begrimed, 
smarting with spark-burns, exhausted. We plunged 
into a fresh-water pool on the island, to revive 
ourselves. We ran in our bathing-suits along hot, 
dusty roads to the house. 

‘E didn’t feel the usual reaction, the glow I’d 
expected, Walking and running couldn’t overcome 
the chill, When I reached the house the mail was 
in, with several newspapers I hadn’t seen. I sat 
reading for a while, too tired even to dress, I'd 
never felt quite that way before. 

“The next morning when I swung out of my bed 
my left leg lagged, but I managed to move about and 
to shave. I tried to persuade myself that the 
trouble with my leg was muscular, that 1t would 
disappear as IJ used it. But presently it refused to 
work, and then the other... .’ 

Three days later they knew definitely: infantile 
paralysis, which was then raging in New York, had 
struck Roosevelt down. 

The manner of his falling ill seems to have brought 
together all the characteristic elements of his life. 
The water had always been his greatest passion, sea 
travel and fishing had been his sports. His sociable- 
ness had brought about his connection with the 
Insurance company, and that in turn had led him to 
the owner of the yacht. The island to which he 
steered the ship represented his happy childhood. 
The fire which he helped to put out brings into relief 
his natural readiness to help; it was the third fire to 
break in on the course of his life. The picture 
includes his eagerness and curiosity, that interest in 
men and changes which was reflected in letters and 
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newspapers. The irresponsibility of the completely 
healthy man who has never bothered about taking 
care of himself kept him reading late. But the strain 
of the war years had used up his body more than he 
was aware of, especially on the way home from 
Europe. In September 1918, he had come ashore 
with a severe case of pneumonia, and that winter he 
had had an attack of influenza, and now he had not 
strength enough to withstand the germ of a con- 
tagious disease. ‘That which men call chance has its 
significant reasons and backgrounds, even when in 
the form of a sudden sickness, it seems to be doubly 
senseless. 

In the fortieth year of his life this man, the 
healthiest in the world, surrounded by happiest 
circumstance, was suddenly smitten ontheisland of his 
youth with complete paralysis from the hips down. 
The question was whether his character would come 
through this, the first severe test of his life. 
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METAMORPHOSIS 


Sickness does not concern a man; he must ignore it; 
only health deserves to be noted.—GozTrHeE. 


TE favourite of fortune, when he was struck 
down, had many friends, and yet only one 
friend. ‘The appearance of one man, who offers 
himself as the helper of another destined for great 
ends, is in a drama of this kind as significant to the 
second as his marriage. Yet this kind of devotion 
is even more infrequent than a good marriage, for 
only one with the rarest character will consent, out- 
side the hierarchy of office, without obligation, 
without advantage, and especially without envy, to 
play the role of the second. To that end he must 

e older, lonelier, and more self-abnegating than the 
other; he must have renounced all advancement in 
his own life; he must recognise in the younger, more 
God-graced person the instrument of destiny; he 
must love the other like a son. And such a man 
fortune now found for its protégé. 

Louis Howe, with his little jockey figure, would 
certainly never have attracted the notice of young 
Senator Roosevelt from among the crowd of jour- 
nalists in Albany if a certain penetrating expression 
on the melancholy features of the elderly man had 
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not distinguished him among his colleagues. The 
nose, chin, and eyebrows, standing out prominently 
against the worn features and the over-hanging 
eyelids, expressed a will power which, with this 
introverted, or rather resigned individual, seemed to 
find no occupation. His big, leathery ears were 
sensitive to music, and yet no aesthetic impulse seems 
to have transplanted him into the world of fantasy. 
His wife and children at home, the editorial office 
in New York, and the work in Albany did not, it 
seemed, even begin to fill his life. It may have 
been his slight stature, and it may have been mere 
chance, that brought him to the race-track in the 
first instance, but it was only later that he passed 
from race-track to political reporting; in both fields 
he wrote less than his colleagues. Although he did 
it well, he seemed to do it without any inner com- 
pulsion; always he seemed to be on the search for 
tasks worth living for. 

When he encountered on the path of his life, the 
younger man, whom destiny had pampered in all 
things, a character like this could react only with 
love or with hate. At what point Howe recognised 
in Roosevelt the man to whom his romantic nature 
found it worth while to devote itself, 1s not clear; 
what Is certain is that their friendship had developed 
so far back that the younger man took the older one 
along as his secretary into his naval office, and there 
the latter worked with him for seven years. He had 
acquired the title of Colonel from some Governor 
who had been very prodigal with such honours, and 
as Roosevelt’s secretary he occupied an important 
official position; he therefore had, during this 
period, the outward semblance of power, whose 
inner strength, however, depended solely on the 
mutual trust of the two men. 
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But the picture is not that of the hghter-hearted 
comrade serving as a foil to the darker central figure, 
as Horatio does to Hamlet or Pylades to Orestes; 
we must, instead, think of a kind of experienced 
pilot standing by the side of the younger captain, 
who may indeed know less than he about the currents 
and shallows of the sea, but who is for all that the 
one fitted to command. Surrounded by egotistical 
party friends, in the midst of intrigue and greed 
which were all the more dangerous to him because 
he did not share them, Roosevelt, when he was in 
his thirties, found in Louis Howe a counsellor of high 
reliability. But given the complete difference in 
character and career, this friendship was possible 
only on the basis of a spirit of humour. Near the 
younger man’s hearty laughter, which sounded like 
a daily challenge to fate, was heard now the sar- 
castic jest of the other, complementing it as the 
clarinet does the French horn, 

When Roosevelt left office Howe stayed on in 
Washington, first to straighten out certain affairs 
which the Assistant Secretary had let slide in the 
thick of the campaign, but later to take over an 
important business position; he seemed then to have 
separated himself from his friend, both literally and 
vocationally. 

The news of Roosevelt’s sickness brought him at 
once to Campobello Island, and the moment he 
recognised the seriousness of the situation, Howe 
gave up his position without a single afterthought; 
he could not then have known that for the remainder 
of his life — fifteen years in all — he was not to leave 
the invahd’s side. Experienced journalist that he 
was, he made it his first task to fool the Press, and to 
speak of nothing more than a simple cold, for he 
knew that in those days the words infantile paralysis 
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were associated with the idea of a mental case; and 
once those words got about, his friend’s reputation 
would be done for. The first doctor understood 
absolutely nothing, a second reported plain para- 
lysis, the third, a distinguished specialist, was, if 
anything, even more pessimistic. What actually 
confronted all of them, the doctors, the family, and 
the friend alike, was a crushing spectacle: the entire 
lower half of the body was paralysed; so, in the 
beginning, were both arms. With all of them it was 
an absolute certainty that he would never be able to 
move again, 

The only one who refused to believe it was the 
patient. Not that the diagnosis was withheld from 
him, he forced the information out of them, but met 
it at once with: ‘It’s ridiculous to tell me that a 
grown man can’t conquer a child’s sickness!’ 

This magnificent reply was Franklin Roosevelt’s 
entry into history. For the patience and energy 
which lay concealed in this phrase unfolded as, 
against all odds, he established in reality what he 
had perceived as truth, and transformed his resolu- 
tion into action; this was the first, and at the same 
time the greatest, example of that power of action 
which a decade later was to take world history as its 
stage. Here les the great break in Roosevelt’s 
life, the instant in which he rises above the mass of 
humanity. 

When his wife and his friends recognised the 
courage which inspired him, they made it their 
common task to sustain him on that path. 

“The only thing that can help now is a struggle 
maintained daily and hourly,’ said the doctor to the 
friend, ‘but only in the rarest instances has the patient 
the energy for it.” When Howe reported these 
words to his friend, Roosevelt answered: ‘All right; 
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when does the cure begin, and what have I to 
do?’ 

The journey from the island to the steamer, and 
thence to the New York Hospital, could be made 
only on a stretcher; and since the Press had to be 
fooled, it was so managed that wherever the jour- 
nalists encountered him the patient was seen sitting 
up, smoking and laughing. Then followed the 
first long weeks in bed. It was humanly inevitable 
that in the silence of the white hospital room, 
suddenly a number among five hundred other 
numbers, even this strong heart should falter, 
should perceive its entire destiny in one single glance. 

It was a horrible thing that had happened! 
This man, who, in his fortieth year, should still have 
felt himself a youth, radiant with health and elas- 
ticity, lay flat in bed with moveless limbs, unable to 
stir even a toe. This man who, a year ago, during 
the election campaign, had endured the desert 
heat of the southwestern States and the frosts of 
Maine, had travelled through the nights by car, and 
had been able to deliver half a dozen speeches 
daily, was now stretched out powerless. He whom 
neither wind nor weather had been able to drive 
from the tiller of his yacht, who only recently had 
galloped to the top of a four-thousand-foot moun- 
tain during the fleet inspection in Haiti, just to win 
a bet, was weaker than his three-year-old son, who 
could run from the sickbed to the door in order to 
call the nurse. 

It had been decreed by Providence that he should 
never again dance with beautiful women through 
half the night, that he should not even pick up from 
the floor a handkerchief which one of them had 
dropped, that he should never again go climbing 
the Alps, never, for the rest of his life, know the 
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intoxication of a spring morning passed in the 
saddle. It had been taken from him to go striding 
in heavy boots through the stables and woods of 
Hyde Park, to clamber aboard a ship by the iron 
steps or the rope-ladder, to take the platform by 
storm in a dazzling defence, under the flags of his 
country and his State. And even if he was merely 
visiting a friend, to seek counsel or offer it, if he 
went out on business, he would not be able, he who 
had never had a personal servant, who had always 
moved about freely and independently, to go with- 
out help from the car to the elevator, from the eleva- 
tor to the apartment. 

He saw once more, in pale procession, the hundreds 
of war cripples who had defiled before him in recent 
years, working the levers of their wheel-chairs, or 
pushed by attendants, and he asked himself for the 
first time why he had never put himself in their 
position; for he had known well enough that under 
the blankets were concealed two wooden limbs or 
perhaps just two stumps. When his wife came into 
the room, or one of his children, he could read in 
their eyes the pain which they tried to conceal, and 
he could imagine the older ones standing behind the 
door crying. For it had been among his greatest 
joys to go romping with them and riding with them 
through their ancestral woods. Had it ever oc- 
curred to him hew rich he had been? 

In his darkest hours this man found no help either 
in religion or in philosophy, and who would be 
astonished if he then lifted an accusing hand against 
God? For forty years he had passed through life 
on winged feet, more often in motion than at rest, 
without once so much as asking about the motor 
which kept everything going; a radiantly healthy 
man who had no idea what sickness meant, slender 
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and supple as a youth of twenty, a man whose lie 
and outlook on the world had deeper roots in his 
physical self-assurance than those of any of his 
friends. 

Lying there incapable of motion for the first time, 
without prospect of raising himself again, must he 
not have reviewed the whole of his life, the normal 
and balanced years, his youth, his marriage? Must 
not this man, sport-loving, bronzed by an outdoor 
life, have been driven to the brink of self-destruction, 
thinking how the morning freshness which had 
filled him whenever he awoke had suddenly with- 
ered, how that dynamic power of action which 
had given beauty to his life in a thousand forms had 
suddenly been eclipsed, and for ever? Whatever 
memories of himself he called up, whether as a child 
riding with his mother, or as a boy playing football, 
or as a student out hunting or fishing or sailing, or, 
later, caught up in the rush of life in the Capitol at 
Albany, running to catch a train, playing polo in 
the meadows outside Washington, running up and 
down the steps of the destroyer which took him to 
Europe, or surrounded by voters, friends and op- 
ponents, in the election campaign: it was always 
this body of his, obedient to his will, never-failing 
in its responses, which had carried him towards 
life’s prizes. 

And from now on what good were all the 
experiences which his spirit had gathered, all the 
knowledge which he had gleaned, all the feelings he 
possessed, if he, the man who had always been eager 
for new persons and things, the man who had 
hungered to know all of life, was suddenly deprived 
of the one instrument which opened up new ranges 
to his will? He could, indeed, hire yachts and 
automobiles, but what use were these mechanical 
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motions as long as he lacked his own spring and step, 
the happiest evidences of a man’s life-power? Ifhe 
tried to ask himself what his nearest friends would 
have done in a similar situation, he discovered not 
one among them who would have been struck down 
asdesperately ashe. Suddenly they all appeared to 
him to be of heavier and slower natures than his 
own; and fundamentally they actually were so. It 
seemed as though destiny had chosen to condemn the 
liveliest as well as the most cheerful of all men to 
life-long immobility. 

What comparisons must have forced themselves on 
him when, a few months after he had fallen sick, he 
passed his fortieth birthday lying in his bed — he who 
had been accustomed, as a darling of the gods, to 
make a celebration of every anniversary! His 
thirtieth birthday, which had found him a senator 
filled with the joy of political battle, he had passed 
with his children; they, and his wife, still remained to 
him. How, he might very well have asked himself, 
would he celebrate his fiftieth birthday? ‘This man 
who, from childhood on, had enjoyed al] the freedom 
which can be conferred by birth, education, and 
inheritance, suddenly found himself transformed into 
the unfreest of all men; a human being before whom 
the world had lain literally open for forty years now 
found himself incapable of crossing his own room. 
Must not such a man have felt himself completely 
humbled? 

There was only one escape out of the darkness of 
such depths, and even for such a man it existed only 
if his inborn life-power could prove itself, by its 
bigness and endurance, stronger than the logic of 
the doctors and all lessons of experience. If he once 
succeeded, while completely paralysed, in making 
the superhuman resolution to recuperate in spite of 
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everything, he could still defeat the horrible threat 
which hung over him. Much did indeed depend on 
his will, as the doctor put it at first; more depended 
on the profound conviction of a spoiled man that 
nothing could happen to him because he was 
Fortune’s favourite and therefore invulnerable. 
Only to a completely untragic nature could it be 
given to resolve this tragic conflict by sheer strength 
of soul. 

And he triumphed. The life-courage born of 
spiritual will lifted him out of his body’s bonds. He 
said one day to his wife: ‘T’ll beat this thing!’ 


II 


Men whose good fortune has suddenly been 
eclipsed without a struggle and a defeat, without 
enemies, and therefore also without guilt, frequently 
find their way to God, after having first raged against 
Him; others take refuge im irony or resignation, 
almost all in misanthropy. Defiance, impatience, 
and terror lead the disappointed man, after a long 
period of friendliness on the part of his surroundings, 
away from his fellow-men, if not into ill-will and 
envy, then certainly into loneliness, to nature, or at 
least into a crotchety mode of existence. 

Roosevelt was determined to win back once more 
to life. Like a beleaguered nation which dreams 
not simply of revenge, but of a triple increase of its 
ancient power, so this paralysed man formulated the 
resolution to vindicate his life, now of all times. 
Now he could see the beneficent hand of Providence 
in the circumstances which had prevented him from 
becoming a seaman, as he had wanted, for what 
would have become of him to-day? He must take 
hold of life anew. The very resolution seemed to 
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contain a healing within itself, and out of this healing 
he was to draw unsuspected powers. ‘To be sure, 
this was by no means as clear to him then as now, 
when he looks back, but the impetus with which he 
threw himself into the battle against misfortune 
shows us a man who seemed to be arming himself 
like a warrior for the first time 1n his life; for now, 
after the fighting games of the last two decades, grim 
war had been declared against him and a jesting 
answer was impossible. 

The story of his development shows us how on 
three occasions in his life Franklin Roosevelt was 
challenged to acquire for himself that which had 
until then fallen to his lot without effort on his part: 
the first occasion came about through the earnest 
endeavour of his wife, the second through the war m 
which his nation was involved, but the third and 
most serious through his own sickness. Action! 
That had been his passion for twenty years, action 
for his and for its own sake! Now, instead of being, 
like others, crushed by disaster into passivity and 
meditation, this paralysed man broke through to 
intensified activity. Roosevelt determined to make 
his comeback against fate through action. 

It could hardly have been done without his wife 
and his friend, but ther encouragement would have 
been nothing without his own power of deter- 
mination. His mother, terrified, and moved only 
by the desire to protect her only child, invited him 
to settle in her old country house and to take up a 
life of reading, and of writing too, sheltered by 
nature, money, and the family. He refused to 
disappear. If they doubted his patience, which he 
had indeed had little occasion to exercise till now, 
they would learn what he was capable of. No, he 
would not let himself be buried in the country; now, 
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of all times, he would place himself at the centre, in 
New York, and if movement was denied him, at 
least he would feel it all around him. ‘There were 
all sorts of technical possibilities, and if his friend 
would devote himself to him entirely, he would have 
in him his ‘leg-man’, the substitute for his limbs 
which he needed. 

But the healing process hardly budged. ‘There he 
lay in bed in his city home and laboured system- 
atically to put some life into his paralysed limbs, 
hour-long, day-long, with a _ patience which 
astounded them all. The medical question was 
whether the first attack had not been too severe: if it 
had not, then, according to the theory then prevalent, 
he could recover through the exercise of the muscles. 
His natural good humour enabled him to hail with 
satisfaction the first little evidence of returning 
mobility, and when he had overcome the effects of 
the first shock, to regard the whole business as a 
tremendous wager which he had to win against the 
spirits of evil. Once, while he was doing his 
exercises, he said to his friend: “You people don’t 
realise what it is just to be able to wiggle your foot.’ 
Often he was in such pain that he could noi sleep, 
and Howe sat up half the night reading to him. 

While he was thus beginning to exercise his body, 
he drew up a programme for this new mode of life, 
arranged a portion of his business work in his own 
room, and gave up a large part of his social activity. 
But since his activity had always been of a sociable 
character, and had seldom consisted of work in 
isolation; since there were to be no more of the 
lunches and societies, the clubs and the excursions, 
which had been his instruments of politics and 
business, especially of late in the insurance line, he 
needed two messengers to link him with the world, 
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the two doves to connect his ark with the stormy 
waters outside. On the political side it was his 
friend who constituted the link, on the social side his 
wife; to this American for ever thirsting for people 
they brought, into his closed chamber, a part of that 
element which alone could quench his thirst. 

It did not stop there. At first on a carriage, later 
on crutches, he was able to overcome the distances 
between automobile, elevator, and room, and in this 
way he could spend several days of the week in his 
office, where he breakfasted at his table, as he still 
does. Throughout all these difficulties he was 
entirely dependent on his wife and his friend, not 
simply as regards their support, but equally as 
regards their loving tact. Mrs. Roosevelt said once: 
“We didn’t do anything, except treat him as a 
perfectly normal, able-bodied man, which was what 
he made all of us feel he was, and never Jet anyone 
intimate to him that he was trying to do too much. 
Once when he was planning to go South, I think it 
was the winter after he had infantile paralysis, he 
said that he thought it would be easier for him to go 
by boat than by train. That was the only time I 
ever heard him acknowledge that he was not just as 
he had been before. You know he has never said he 
could not walk.’ 

But it was by no means enough for him to tell 
himself that he was not sick; he looked for the 
advantages which his new condition offered him, 
and he found them. 

Through his sickness Roosevelt learned to 
recognise the worth of time and the unworth of the 
distracting company in which till then he had often 
squandered his time. Just as a rich man, after 
having lost immense sums, bestows greater care on 
the management of what he has rescued, so this 
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forty-year-old man, who until then had gone strolling 
pleasantly through life, now made his first serious 
accounting of the good luck which had been his ever 
since his childhood. The time which he had been 
squandering till then this prisoner now used to study 
those things which he lacked. If it was indeed the 
design of Providence to build up this man, distin- 
gulshed until now by power of action and sheer 
empiricism, into a leader of his nation, what better 
means could it have found than to chain him to his 
bed and his room for a certain time, to the end that 
he might acquire a certain theoretical background 
which his life of distraction had not given him 

then? In this, Roosevelt’s experience was like 
Edison’s; how much the latter —so he himself told 
me in his old age — had gained through his deafness, 
which, amid interminable social conversations with- 
out point or purpose, had enabled him to concentrate 
quietly on his own work, just as if he were alone! 

Roosevelt gained socially too. An avalanche of 
letters came daily into his room, for his wife had 
not only taken up all the connections which he had 
established as senator, farmer, insurance official, 
Assistant Secretary to the Navy, and Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate; she had everywhere strengthened 
and extended them so that now, chained to his chair 
and his bed, Roosevelt obtained a wider view of the 
whole country than in the mobile days when he had 
done the viewing in person. Some time before the 
radio had come into widespread use, the sick man 
heard in his room the voice of the world. 

It was also to his advantage that anyone who 
wanted to see him had to come to him, and everyone 
who greeted him stood up, while he remained seated. 
His natural courtesy, which to-day is still distinctly 
greater than that of most men of inferior rank, made 
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this at first an embarrassment more than anything 
else; but the others, who until then had mostly taken 
him for a charming dilettante, now felt more respect 
for him. For just as people easily underrate and 
exploit an amiable man, as if he were stupid, so they 
readily appreciate another to whose house and room 
and bed they must make a pilgrimage whenever they 
want to speak with him. 

Meanwhile the paralysis would not give way. 
The expensive trip on a chartered boat in Florida 
waters, where the warmth and the sunrays should 
have lcosened his muscles, the strenuous and often 
painful exercises, and even his will power, produced 
hardly any progress, and when three years had 
passed the stricken man moved very little better than 
at the beginning. Slow and wearisome was the 
motion of his own life, winged and swift that of the 
lives of others, and if his nearest never heard a 
plaintive word from him he cannot always have 
mastered the hours of despondency within. 

Then one day a New Yorker, widely known as a 
philanthropist, forwarded him a letter from a young 
engineer who, stricken by the same paralysis, had 
been so far cured by a certain warm spring in 
Georgia that he could now get about passably with 
a cane, At Warm Springs he had been able to 
swim, for the water, with a temperature nearly the 
same as that of the body, carried him, and he could 
thus, in swimming, exercise the muscles of his legs 
more easily, more energetically, and longer. It has 
been calculated that it was possible in this way to 
exercise from ten to twenty times as long as under 
atmospheric pressure. 

Roosevelt decided at once to visit Warm Springs, 
for he is the man of experiment and would rather try 
three roads without result than miss one which might 
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perhaps lead him to his goal; this technique of his 
is rooted in his aggressive nature, which does not fear 
failure because it is self-dependent. Now he found, 
gushing from the rocks with a temperature of ninety 
degrees, a spring which local people had long 
described as medicinal without, however, making 
serious use of it; analysis showed a mixed content of 
magnesium, iron, sodium, potassium, together with 
the carbonates, sulphates, and chlorides of potas- 
sium. The daily swimming exercises of several hours 
served, in six weeks, to loosen his paralysed legs more 
than all his exercises on land for three years. And 
yet, had he not always been hearing within himself 
the murmur of the warm springs of hope, he would 
have given up before the attempt, and never gone 
into it. Now it came half-way to meet him; he felt 
himself vindicated by destiny, called the pool, in 
grateful letters to his adviser, the most beautiful pool 
in the world, went back to 1t for months at a stretch, 
found more and more motion restored to his 
deadened limbs, and within a year was already able 
to move about with the help of two canes. 

But it was psychically that the impression was 
deep and the progress decisive. For as he began to 
rehabilitate himself, as pictures of him as a swimmer 
began to appear, and a published article describing 
the medicinal spring brought other invalids, Roose- 
velt with his action-loving nature conceived the 
whole thing as a social task. ‘To spread a piece of 
information, to popularise a piece of wisdom, is in 
itself in the American style; in this case, however, it 
was the deeper product of a state of mind, it was an 
expression of thanks coming from a partly healed 
man who wanted to disseminate the good vouchsafed 
him, and thereby show his gratitude to Providence. 

This gratitude of Roosevelt, that he should be able 
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to heal himself of a severe sickness through leisure, 
travel, and the expenditure of money, filled him, as 
he told me, with a special feeling of responsibility 
which taught the wealthy heir his duty to the poor. 
And then the way in which he organised the small 
resort, provided for a medical staff, and himself gave 
advice in the role of expert to the paralytics who 
sought him out and put their confidence in him; the 
way in which he encouraged the erection of new 
buildings, and finally invested more than half of his 
personal fortune in purchasing 1,200 acres and 
transforming ‘Georgia Warm Springs’ into a ‘non- 
profit-making’ foundation; the way in which 
hundreds of fellow-invalids came streaming to the 
place from all over the country, to be healed where 
Roosevelt had found his healing: it 1s all a symbol 
and earnest of the goal towards which he was pushed 
by the power of action and the responsibility of the 
rich-born man who desires to make the gifts of life 
available to millions of his fellow-countrymen. 

Seven years later there was an epidemic of infantile 
paralysis, and blood was needed from victims of this 
disease for experiments with a serum; Roosevelt 
donated some of his own, saying later in private: 
‘l thought it would set a good example.’ This too 
was a symbol, and if thenceforth the sick and the 
paralysed gathered to him as if he were a saint who 
could heal them, if the httle white house which he 
built in Warm Springs so as to be able to spend 
several months there every year was called what it 
was, with the jesting addition of quotation marks, 
there lay hidden in all this a hint for the future, the 
significance of which he was only beginning to 
understand. 

If we think it through to the end, if we surrender 
our emotions to the idea, we do not find it at all 
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astonishing that after his partial cure Roosevelt 
should have begun to look toward the White House 
without the quotation marks. 

As long as everything came his way without effort, 
his harmonious nature was tempted by effort in the 
same way as by sport and games. A life which 
moved forward encountering practically no resist- 
ance, and no enemies, or only such as let themselves 
be won over after the fight, a life which had put no 
obstacles before his moods and wishes, and which 
moved along on a sensible plane without any high 
peaks — such a life put forth no great challenges for 
the adventurer, and if as an honest friend of human 
beings he did what he could for others, that was only 
as Occasion arose, without the intention and without 
the power to undertake something of wider scope or 
of enduring worth. Even in the war he was 
activated more by the need of the day than by 
general ideas, which was all in keeping with his 
nature. 

But now he had won a victory from within, for the 
first time in his life, and if our dictators act as if their 
having thrown bombs personally in the war has 
made them especially useful, Roosevelt could with 
greater justice point to his own private war: here he 
had been soldier and field-marshal in one; like the 
Knight of the Order in Schiller’s beautiful ballad, he 
had conquered himself. 

For what was the election victory of his twenty- 
ninth year, what were his successes in the Navy 
Department, in comparison with this victory over 
his paralysis? There it had been a sporting drive to 
give more zest to life, here it was the rescue of 
something profoundly human; there a runner had 
taken part in a race and had beaten the others with 
his faster step, here a lion had risen up to do battle 
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with a dragon. There the prize was a medal, here 
it was life. For the thing over which he triumphed 
was more than his sickness; it was the despair of 
defeat, the hopelessness of his nearest and dearest, the 
helplessness of his doctors; over these a magnificent 
life-will ultimately triumphed because he would not 
give way before a silly accident. It was the wounded 
soldier who had taken an oath to be healed so that 
he might return to the battle. 

Such a struggle called for greater ends: he set them 
well ahead. The highest was just about high 
enough. Just as, during the slow years of healing, 
the upper half of the body of this man in his fifties 
developed through constant swimming, so that 
to-day it is stronger than the body of a man of forty, 
so the heart and head of this swimmer developed 
through his heightened self-respect, and plans which 
he had hardly glimpsed in his fortunate youth took 
on the aspect of some high-hung prize for which the 
muscular arm might now reach. What could be too 
much for the courage of a man who had borne 
himself so heroically? The sources of his great 
political plans must be sought not in Albany or in 
Washington, not in New York or Hyde Park, but in 
Warm Springs, where the healing waters break from 
the rock. 


III 


The profound effects produced on the soul of this 
man have been made literally visible in a number of 
movie films which Pathe made of him in those days, 
when movies were still in a primitive state, and 
which they have now strung together for private 
showing. 
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I saw him there among others, as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, then as Vice-Presidential 
candidate in action: long face and of slender 
shoulders, his figure always slim, his motions always 
rapid and restless, hke a man responding at once to 
every stimulus, his head perpetually flying this way 
and that, much too boyish for a man in his late 
thirties. From some of these pictures speaks a 
certain arrogance, characteristic of men who are 
trained to overcome an inner uncertainty. This is 
the Roosevelt whom nearly everyone used to describe 
as a ‘play-boy’. 

Then suddenly from one picture to the next - 
there was an interval of three years without any 
pictures -suddenly the impression undergoes a 
complete transformation: a massive head is set on 
athletic shoulders, everything about him seems to 
have broadened out, his glance is firm and intense, 
the chin powerful, the mouth firmly outlined - 
everything about this man seems to have taken on 
resolution. J was so astounded that during the 
flying moments I could stare only at the head; only 
afterwards, when the film was run through again, I 
saw that this man, standing somewhat in the back- 
ground, was supported by two strong crutches. So 
profoundly had his sickness transformed him. 

This same change, but on a smaller scale, we may 
observe again among his fellow-sufferers. He once 
wrote from Warm Springs: “There is a remarkable 
spirit of co-operation and competition among the 
patients to see who will improve the most. The 
spirit of the place has an extraordinary effect on the 
progress they make. When these people come down 
here they have been babied for years. They have 
been kept wrapped in cotton wool. Here they find 
other people just like themselves. They get over 
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their self-consciousness. The mental factor has a 
great deal to do with their improvement.’ 

There was a paralysed singer who, sitting and 
singing through a benefit evening in a church, had 
obtained the financial means for the cure and who — 
this was the first year —could hardly be held in 
balance by his comrade Roosevelt as he tried to 
swim with a ring round his body. There came 
hundreds of others who wrote to him, and the 
histories of whose sicknesses he knew — among them 
a paralysed youth who afterwards became a swim- 
ming champion, ‘Then followed builders and men 
of enterprise; there developed under the influence of 
Roosevelt’s published reports a new therapy, and 
the only ones who did not understand what was 
happening there were, as usual, the experts. When 
Roosevelt once appeared at a congress of ortho- 
paedists in Atlanta, near Warm Springs, he was 
refused the floor because he was not an expert; he 
persisted nevertheless and managed to put his ideas 
across to the more reasonable among the doctors, 
who then devoted some study to the springs. 

With his healing he found his humour again, if he 
could indeed be said to have lost it. One day his 
athletic son tried to put on the steel bands with 
which his father enclosed his knees, and fell down 
on the stairs; the incident was greeted with great 
laughter. In the law office which Franklin had 
started with a number of others, friends would ask 
him anxiously how he managed to do it, and he 
would ask in return how much walking around the 
healthy man was supposed to do in his office; then 
he would quote the case of the elder Dumas who, so 
Roosevelt had read, had had himself chained to his 
desk so as to finish his drama Napoleon. 

During the fifth decade of his hfe, which had 
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witnessed so many vicissitudes, his home life 
developed in many directions; in fact, the only thing 
that the family lacked wasa house, For if we except 
the little summer house in Warm Springs, which he 
built at a cost of $7,000, Roosevelt, now in his 
middle fifties, has never had a house of his own, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt tells how once, between tears and 
laughter, she found a city house all prepared and 
furnished for her by Franklin’s worldly-wise mother, 
and found, too, that she didn’t realiy like the house. 

For the intensified activity which she developed at 
the beginning of his sickness, acting as his connecting 
link with the world, did not diminish in later years, 
but rather the contrary; she proved in this wise that 
the intensification of action and movement accorded 
with her nature. Ifthe latter was not the same as 
her husband’s, the basic social sense of this married 
couple was identical. In the days when all this was 
considered impossible for a rich woman she belonged 
to the board of the Consumers’ League, wrote in 
favour of new workers’ homes and the decrease of 
working hours, published a woman’s magazine and, 
to the terror of some of her relatives, actually 
marched in a procession of strikers. Together with 
this she taught history and hterature in a New York 
school and directed an art-furniture factory. 

Politically always somewhat leftward of her 
husband, she was far-sighted enough to recognise, as 
far back as 1924, the dangers of the so-called 
prosperity period, for she wrote: “Regarding this 
much discussed prosperity, I should like to ask 
whether the devastated Northwest is still a part of 
the U.S.A.’ 

The objection that these two, with their socialistic 
leanings, spent $25,000 a year and more, left 
Roosevelt cold; instead he rightly emphasised how 
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desirable it was for the integrity of a political career 
to be possessed of enough to be able to live without 
holding office, or at least to be able at all times to 
retire to a well-paid job. 

His friend and political adviser had higher plans 
and once, when I asked Roosevelt when he had 
begun to cast his glance at the highest place of 
power, he answered, with an almost resentful ges- 
ture: ‘I? Never! But Louis Howe never forgot!’ 
We need not take such a phrase literally and seriously 
at best we may regard it as his illusion, and yet we 
may perceive how the insistent spurring by one man 
of the ambition of his friend was bound to work like 
the faith of the one on the self-respect of the other, 
particularly in this case, where by the side of a dis- 
coverer stood a technician of great equipment, al- 
ways indicating to the greater spirit the fullness of its 
possibilities. 

In the party manoeuvres which Howe in those 
days knew how to direct for his friend, nothing 
emerges of greater interest to our study of the 
character of Roosevelt than his partiality for Al 
Smith, for whose career he did more than for any 
other man, and more than any other man had done 
for Smith. | 

It would be difficult to find two friends more dis- 
similar, Both of them are swift-moving and ener- 
getic, crafty and honest; both of them are fond of 
fishing; in everything else they are opposites. 

The little scintillating East Sider, with the short 
legs and narrow shoulders of a jockey, must already 
have cut the same merry and eager figure when he 
was selling newspapers on the street at the age of 
twelve; but he never needed a better life, nor did he 
ever miss it, for his passions were circumscribed from 
the beginning by party life, in which nearly every 
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sacrifice means the destruction of a man’s inner 
harmony and growth. As against this, Smith was 
always religious, the result of his upbringing by a 
remarkable mother, and he seems to have found in 
this a certain refuge which Roosevelt, remote alike 
from religion and philosophy, lacked. In Smuth’s 
head, with its thick nose and big ears, heavily and 
coarsely modelled, only the clean brow and the 
clarity of the blue eyes have their counterpart in 
Roosevelt’s finely-chiselled features. The latter 
head was meant for bronze, the other for wood. 
Their swiftness and honesty awakened 1n the two 
men mutual recognition and confidence; it was 
moreover a2 foregone conclusion that Roosevelt 
would fight on Smith’s side, since the latter was the 
unswerving enemy of those trusts which Roosevelt 
had already attacked as a young State senator. 
Smith, for eight years Governor of the greatest 
State in the Union, was simply the idol of New 
York, and to this day the eyes of his followers light 
up when they recall that epoch —- like singers re- 
calling the palmy days of a great theatre under 
some brilhant actor-manager, 

It was therefore in the cards that Roosevelt, a 
decade younger, by nature more generous, and, as 
the rich heir, inclined to give rather than demand, 
should place his friendship without reservation in 
the service of the other; but with all his decency 
Smith, who had worked his way up from the bottom, 
could hardly have conceived the idea of taking the 
same attitude towards a younger man. Was it for 
him, brought up in the school of a harsh destiny, to 
bring superfluous gifts to a darling of the gods? 
Roosevelt’s affection for the self-made man — the 
one thing he himself could never become — came 
deeper from the heart than Smith’s affection for the 
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heir, whose beginnings, after all, must always have 
disturbed Smith somehow: after all, there still re- 
mained the people whose shirts had been washed by 
his mother. Once again there rises the problem of 
the poor and the nch born. 

Roosevelt wanted to see Smith’s great abilities 
given wider scope m the highest office in the country, 
and he had given him his active support in at least 
five, and perhaps even in seven elections, even 
though Smith was a Catholic. Already in 1924, 
when the scandals of the Harding period had 
awakened the hopes of the Democrats, it was 
Roosevelt more than anyone else who had put 
through the nomination of his friend Smith. He 
mounted the platform at Madison Square Garden 
on his crutches, to put forward his friend in a bril- 
liant speech in which he entitled him - or perhaps 
he had used the words earlier - ‘the happy warrior,’ 
a phrase which he had perhaps applied inwardly to 
himself and transferred to his friend. 

Already then Smith wanted, in return, to see his 
friend Roosevelt, Governor of New York, believing 
that only with his assistance could he assure himself 
of the votes of this, the most important State in the 
Union, in the Presidential elections. But later, 
defeated by Coolidge, Smith was again put up as 
Governor of New York, and was again supported 
by Roosevelt. Can such a friendship be per- 
manently maintained? Must it not, even when the 
two men are honest and sincere, ultimately succumb 
to rivalry? But it proved itself once again, when, 
in 1928, Smith was a candidate for the Presidency. 

Once again the paths of the two men crossed, and 
once again Smith wanted to see his younger friend 
in the secondary position of Governor in order that 
he himself might be able to win to the first position. 
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Roosevelt, who was at the time in Warm Springs, 
was adjured by his friend, in an interminable long- 
distance telephone conversation, to put up his name 
as Gubernatorial candidate. 

‘Under no circumstances!’ 

‘But suppose we can’t find another man for the 

arty?’ 

T didn’t want it, so Roosevelt satd to me, and 
smote himself on the knee. ‘I wanted, much more, 
to get my right leg to move! To that end I needed 
another year in Warm Springs. But the moral 
pressure was too strong.’ 

We see him here in the struggle between happiness 
and power, and though we know quite weil how 
complicated motives usually are, still that formula 
thrusts itself upon the philsophic observer; nor can 
the dramatic significance of this dilemma have 
escaped the man himself. There were people who 
wrote in 1928 that Roosevelt had been in private 
life for a decade, during three years of which he had 
been a hopeless cripple; that even now he moved 
with difficulty. All his hopes were centred on 
continued progress with his cure, which was now a 
probability, for after four years it was possible to 
calculate what these springs could do, granted 
patience and faith, also how much and when. 

But here power was calling to him on the tele- 
phone, he had only to stretch out his hand im order 
to win one of the most important positions in the 
country. There, in Albany, lay his beginnings as a 
politician; nearly twenty years had passed since he 
had come up to the Capitol. There the Hudson was, 
there were the farmers whom he had learned to know 
in his childhood and then later on as State senator. 
From that city several Governors had proceeded to 
the Presidency, and if his friend Smith would now 
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be elected, with his help, there was nothing disloyal 
in thinking of succeeding him. The shadow of his 
uncle appeared again to him, and pointed to Wash- 
ington. | 

But the state of soul of the man was now not as 1n 
the days when he had seen stretching before him 
the path his uncle had followed. ‘The impulse was 
mighty now; his self-regard had grown since he had 
resisted his sickness and had so far conquered him- 
self that he who seven years before had been thought 
a cripple and a discard, fit only to spend his years 
reading and writing in the country, now heard 
himself called to the highest position in his native 
State. If he got there, it would indeed be his own 
achievement, and the man who could not help feel- 
ing that his money had come to him by inheritance, 
and his position through his relationship to Theodore 
Roosevelt, this man saw before him that which he 
himself had earned. Was he to reject it? Had he 
not been healed precisely that he might carry on 
further? He would never agam dance or skate or 
go riding on horseback. What was there now but 
to grasp at the moment? 

He accepts, and at once bets he is going to win. 
And he does. 


IV 


Suspending our narrative for a moment and com- 
paring the two Roosevelts, we are confronted in 
Franklin and Theodore by two characters which, 
springing from the same family and following the 
same path to the same highest office, could hardly 
have been more antithetical. 

Theodore, weak and sickly as a child, threw all 
the energies of his youth into the resolution to be- 
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come strong. He abandoned the plans suggested 
to him by his first ambition to become a scientist, 
and in his passionate struggle for health and strength 
Jaid the foundations of his life-long worship of strong 
races and soldierly virtues, war and large families; 
Franklin, who grew up in enjoyment of a healthy 
body, remained alien to this problem; he did not 
have to exaggerate in his own mind the worth of that 
which he did not have to fight for because he al- 
ready had it. Like the Fascists of to-day Theodore 
took as his own the so-called manly ideals and vir- 
tues of the strong fighter and hunter, training him- 
self obstinately in that direction; from this sprang 
everything that later determined his nationalistic, 
anti-spiritual principles, which made him once 
threaten to disinherit a son who did not feel like 
risking a broken leg for the sake of a football victory; 
as against this Franklin suddenly lost the health with 
which he had been endowed in his cradle, and 
actually grew to his full stature through his bitter 
experience. The lives of both men were decided by 
these physical experiences, but Theodore turned his 
conquest of health into a weakness, Franklin turned 
his sickness into strength, 

The difference of their early years accentuated 
this contrast. Both were born of rich parents, both 
inherited the same considerable income in their 
student days; as independent young men they were 
free to enjoy life, and when they were ready to take 
up their careers they could follow their own inner 
urge undeterred by material pressure. But Theo- 
dore was born in the city, and in the heart of New 
York, and on his holidays he fled to the open life of 
nature, which he studied eagerly; he was seventeen 
before he learned to ride a horse at his grandfather’s, 
he suffered from defective eyesight and yet won a 
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championship as a shot because hunting and danger 
marked the real man, while collecting and dissecting 
birds befitted only the cloistered student; all these 
things, which Theodore had to wring for himself 
from reluctant circumstance, fell into Franklin’s lap. 
The problem character of the one and the harmony 
of the other are symbolised in their heads and 
already speak out of their pictures as boys, as uni- 
versity students; the one a glowering half-naked 
Hun, with wild looks and dishevelled hair, the other 
a well-groomed youth, who prizes moderation above 
strength. ‘Thus, as between the two men in their 
eighteenth year, it was definitely Theodore who, 
from his picture, would be adjudged as having a 
future, as a man of adventure, perhaps also as a 
leader of the people. 

Thus in Theodore the two motives of self-respect 
as a defence against the uneasiness of the heart, and 
ambition as the driving force, had to develop to a 
frightful pitch, and as the young man by no means 
made a good first impression he adopted eccentric 
manners and striking clothes; he pushed to the 
extreme of stylisation a character that was already 
challenging, until he achieved in his appearance and 
behaviour a downright theatricality which expressed 
itself in various ways; as Police Commissioner of 
New York he played a nocturnal Harun-al-Rashid 
role in fantastic costumes, as President he had in 
attendance a mounted adjutant, and at the age of 
fifty he planned for his European journey a glittering 
uniform which only his wife prevented him from 
actually having made. 

Theodore’s eccentricities had their root in the 
first convulsions of a childish heart, in that struggle 
to become what Nature had not wanted him to be, 
Franklin’s equiibrium was in the same way a gift 
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for his whole life. Since both men developed 
greatly, we can admire in Theodore the struggle, 
carried on for decades, to approximate the person 
to the ideal, and in Frankln the impulse which 
moved him to relinquish the comfortable harmony 
of his life and to fling himself into the fight. In this 
we may note that Theodore was driven by ambition 
from his childhood on, while Franklin would hardly 
have risen to the top if it had not been for the great 
break of his sickness and its spiritual consequences. 

Common to both on the path of their lives were 
eagerness, the joy of life, the lust for action, hence a 
prodigal using up of people, expressing itself in a 
vast amount of talking and letter-writing, but only 
in Theodore do we find the reaction of a sudden 
desire for loneliness. For he alone, with his con- 
vulsive eagerness for hfe, was subject to sudden 
depressions, while Franklin, in whom everything 
grew organically, remained a complete stranger to 
them. As a student Theodore had already deve- 
loped a habit of disappearing, so that wires had to 
be sent out, or the woods searched, and when he 
was engaged to be married he was pursued by an 
insane jealousy and would order pistols to shoot it 
out with men who had no designs on his happiness. 

He was, again, at a disadvantage compared with 
the younger man in that a beloved wife whom, like 
Franklin, he had married in his student days, died 
in childbirth three years after the marrage, so that 
her influence could no longer have its calming effect 
on his life, while Franklin owed to his wife a second 
education. Hence the noisy character of ‘Theodore’s 
amiability, the unbalanced form of his friendliness 
and sympathy, which, together with all his other 
extravagances, never permitted him to appear as the 
aristocrat, the role which has been natural to 
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Franklin throughout his life. But as against this, 
Theodore’s naturalness would break out irresistibly, 
as, for instance, when describing a lion hunt to a 
friend of mine in a New York restaurant, he began to 
roar in imitation of the animal he had shot. 

Equipped with this furious temperament and 
ambition Theodore was for ever trying out new fields 
of effectiveness, and was ready to knock his head 
against the wall because he did not succeed 1n writing 
a complete history of the War of 1812 1n something 
like two weeks. Having failed in his first election 
campaign he withdrew to the land, and swore to live 
thenceforth only among horses and cows, Theodore, 
the nervous man of the city, fled to nature as to a 
refuge; Franklin, the child of nature, always returned 
to her as toa home. And yet Theodore’s relation- 
ship to the animal world seems to have been more 
organic than Franklin’s, because his relationship to 
human beings was more distraught. 

Not having been born a country squire, Theodore 
always wanted to appear one, and phrases such as 
‘I intend to belong to the ruling class,’ and ‘I belong 
to the fellowship of the doers’ could never have 
crossed Franklin’s lips or entered his heart. The 
latter always spoke of his surroundings, never of 
‘his people’, for he felt that he had been placed 
naturally where he belonged, while the former 
always felt that he had to make good. Thus it 
comes about that Franklin philosophises less about 
himself and the world, and if both men are 
thoroughly alike in their feeling of being in the right, 
soll Franklin would not make a religion out of it, as 
Theodore had often done in his aphorisms, 

This explosive nature drove ‘Theodore to interest- 
ing paradoxes, being generally, if one cares to see it 
thus, the more interesting of the two, like the heroes 
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of many dramas who have as their foil a calmer 
friend who, at the end of it all, is the one who turns 
out to be in the right. On the death of his young 
wife, the twenty-six-year-old Theodore wrote a 
remarkably beautiful memorial piece, in which he 
says that the light of his life is extinguished, sent it 
in printed form to his friends, and two years later 
married again. In his memoirs his first wife is 
never mentioned. Amidst this swift change of the 
emotions he remains completely honest, just as he 
perhaps believed himself when, as a young assembly- 
man, he wrote that he had been lightweight 
champion of Harvard, a distinction which he had 
sought passionately but had in reality never achieved. 
If we compare these Byronesque ebullitions with 
similar features in the life of the youthful Bismarck, 
we discover that after thirty the latter calmed down 
greatly, retaining to his last years only the passion 
of hatred, while in Theodore Roosevelt we have a 
man of whom one of his closest friends wrote: “Don’t 
you, know that the President is only just six years 
QO t 3 

Such a character can nowhere come to flower 
better than on the battlefield. Personally cour- 
apeous, he threw himself into the war against Spain, 
which he had long preached, at the head of his 
romantic Rough Riders; and twenty years later he 
still called the storming of San Juan Hil the highest 
moment in his life, though in between he had been 
at the helm of a great nation for seven stormy 
years. Since that battle, having through legend 
become a sort of folk hero, he became more and 
more contemptuous of those international rabbits 
‘who eat away the fighting qualities of our race’, 
asserted that the leading diplomat of a people was 
the one who was ‘the servant not the master of the 
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soldier’, and having written, earlier, that there had 
never before been such a Governor of New York as 
himself, he added later that no one could have led 
the regiment in war as well as he. 

Since Franklin has never dreamed of making 
claims like these, the political methods and objectives 
of the two men must also be wholly different. They 
resemble each other at first in negatives: complete 
independence of money, hence the same fight against 
corruption, against the plutocrats, and for state 
control, the same fallings out with the insolence of 
the big bankers. As far as the positive side is 
concerned, Theodore in his young days declined all 
reform in favour of the workers; later too, at decisive 
junctures, he sought the intervention of Morgan, and 
let his threats against the railway barons come to 
nothing. But between the two men lies that interval 
of thirty years during which these social questions 
came to ripeness. 

Thus Theodore could, at the opening of the 
twentieth century, only begin his fight against the 
trusts, and his hands were more strongly tied by the 
conservative principles of his party. ‘Lheodore was 
still afraid of socialism, while Franklin can play off 
communism against it. Furthermore, the ruler- 
morality of ‘Theodore, intensified to the point of 
religion, was ever on the alert to keep him in the role 
of a king, a good and popular king, of course, but a 
kmg. Though both men were definitely democrats, 
Theodore’s character had much stronger leanings 
toward dictatorship than Franklin’s, and all the 
rubbish of the new German Fiihrer-idea was 
anticipated ideologically by Theodore thirty years 
ago, down to the very slogans. ‘That was why he 
hated Jefferson with his ‘nervous fear of doing 
anything that may seem to be unpopular with the 
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rank and file of the people’; Franklin loves this 
greatest of American Presidents more than he does 
any other of his predecessors. 

Through all of Theodore’s career the disturbing 
factor was that ideal of power and rule which he 
had built up im his youth, while Franklin was 
enabled by his nature to give himself to a serener 
view of life. ‘Theodore’s sister once described her 
brother as being ‘not egotistical but intolerant’. 
Since Theodore’s nature was such that he had to find 
vindication not only in his own way of life, but in the 
testimony of others, there resulted the paradox that 
the ‘Rough Rider’ read and wrote more than the 
peaceable country squire. ‘This, again, was con- 
nected with Theodore’s ambitious struggle to excel 
in every field, and so he played the dilettante as 
scholar, discoverer, and historian, to prove to the 
world that you can shoot bears in the afternoon and 
write treatises in the evening. Franklin did neither, 
but his speeches, the one definite and fixed expression 
of his personality (if we forget his appearance for the 
moment), emerge from decade to decade as master- 
pieces. 

Between the two, like a symbol, stands Wilson, 
before whom Theodore at last went down to defeat: 
for it was not only the characters that opened before 
Franklin along two roads, but the practical methods, 
too, whereas till then the unknown Franklin could 
compare himself only and from afar with his famous 
uncle. If'Theodore hated everything about Wilson, 
attacking what he called the pallid pacifism which 
was undermining the warrior instincts of his people, 
Franklin honoured, in that same man, the world 
citizen who felt himself linked with the whole of 
Europe, by the spirit internally and by technical 
means externally. Theodore, the war hero, won the 
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Nobel Peace Prize for his mediation between Russia 
and Japan, while Wilson, the philosopher, was 
pushed into the World War. Theodore, who had 
often travelled in Germany since his childhood days, 
and adored that country —-not indeed, Goethe, 
Beethoven, and Kant, but student uniforms, beer- 
seldels, and duels -—came out passionately for 
Germany and against Belgium in the first months of 
the war, Franklm, like Wilson and the whole 
civilised world, stood aghast before the first war deeds 
of Germany. In this, Theodore was fascinated by 
the spirit of obedience and duty which characterised 
the German soldier, but not by the Kaiser, in whom 
as his private letters show us, he sensed finely his own 
weaknesses; Theodore probably never came across 
another man who, on a basis of similar youthful 
experience, reproduced his own faults with such 
remarkable fidelity, without, however, possessing his 
personal courage. 

To what an extraordinary degree it is the spirit 
which rebuilds the body to its fashion is proved by 
the work of these two men, blood-related, completely 
divergent in character, in the same White House. 
Lhe man of power, who as President always had an 
officer about with whom he could box, and who had 
taken part, in word and deed, in two wars, handed 
over his country to his follower exactly — if we except 
the Panama Canal] — as he had received it from his 
predecessor, and left behind him nothing more than 
the legend of his romantic character. The other, 
who could not stand up from his chair to ward off an 
attack, has already led his country through a blood- 
less revolution, the effects of which penetrate to 
Europe. 

But when it comes to a pinch, both Roosevelts play 
the man. Theodore bore himself courageously 
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under two attempts at assassination, as Franklin did 
under one, and the moment when the fifty-four-year- 
old Theodore, with a bullet just lodged in his body, 
refuses to be taken to the hospital, but insists on 
proceeding to his election meeting, mounts the 
platform, and, to the terror of his audience, delivers 
his speech without knowing whether he will not 
collapse the next instant, seems to us much greater 
than the moment when he led the famous charge up 
san Juan Hill. This, and his defeat in the election 
fight that proved to be his last, the airman’s death 
of his son, and his own death shortly after, again 
invest the picture of this problematic man with the 
attributes of a great fighter. 


Vv 


When on New Year’s Day, 1929, Roosevelt moved 
into Albany’s Capitol as the highest official of the 
State, the forty-seven-year-old man could look back 
two decades and four decades to the occasions when 
he had stood on this hill. It was a little boy, holding 
on to his father and trying to understand his native 
river and the canals from the height of the terrace; 
then it was a senator who, a beginner in this place, 
had dared to come to grips with his own party on the 
central issue of its power. Sixteen years had passed 
since he had left this building as representative of the 
people to become a federal official in the national 
capital. In this time he had done much and learned 
much, and whatever he had done and learned he 
had enjoyed. 

As husband he had learned the delicate and often 
difficult art of maintaining the balance between the 
two powers of the house, similar to that between the 
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two houses of Congress, except that here the 
Constitution was unwritten, and there was neither a 
President nor a Supreme Court to compose differ- 
ences. As farmer he had, through travel and 
comparison, come to a better understanding of many 
things and of how to turn them to personal! use. 
The navy official had obtained deep glimpses into 
administration, which he transferred by analogy to 
other fields of government. ‘The war compelled him 
to a revision of his powers of determination and 
decision, to comparisons with the incisiveness of 
thought and the swiftness of others, and therefore to 
a heightening of his own capabilities in the com- 
petitive struggle with enemy and friend, 

In between, his encounter with European states- 
men and establishments had been conducive to a 
criticism of their American counterparts, and had 
taught him to estimate the strength and weakness of 
his own country, as well as the relative strength of the 
Great Powers. But as regards the inner structure, 
the classes and their contradictions, the threatening 
and intensifying struggle between labour and capital, 
the very epoch itself, the period between 1914. and 
1928, with its war conjuncture and its apocalyptic 
upswing of incomes during the last years, was bound 
to impress on an unprejudiced and disinterested 
person those dangers on the brink of which his 
country, unhinged by the times, dazzled by the rain 
of gold, was tottering. It was a school of social 
ulumination, a training in thoughtfulness and justice, 
which could not but shake every heart capable of 
sympathy and bring to the fore every instinct of 
combat. A criminal catchword had been launched 
by a so-called captain of finance that every American 
could be a millionaire; he had only to ‘invest’ right. 
The avalanche threatened, and yet the hired 
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engineers showed no inclination to mitigate the 
impending disaster by erecting stone barriers, and 
that although their very leader boasted of being an 
engineer. 

All this had ripened Koosevelt. But before and 
above all it was the great blow of destiny, the sudden, 
as it were senseless and unmerited, sickness which 
had taught him the obligations that are entailed by 
unearned good fortune; and just as the faithful and 
pious knight, returning from long adventures, sinks 
upon his knees to make general confession, so in the 
endless hours and months of his first paralysis must 
this child of fortune have reviewed his life and per- 
haps vowed to himself that after he had been saved 
he would devote all that was earnest in him to higher 
aims than his play impulses had until then shown 
him. But it was through the conquest of his suffer- 
ing, through this triumph of patience and faith, that 
he had won through to a higher self-consciousness, so 
that his moral demands on himself now gave him the 
strength to work in the style of greatness. Any man 
who comes successfully through such a crisis feels 
about him the protective arm of destiny and has 
faith in himself because he has faith in destiny. 

Tf, on that New Year’s Day, as he came slowly from 
his car, leaning with his right arm on his son and 
with his left on a stout stick, to the Capitol to deliver 
his inauguration address, if at that moment the 
memory of the young senator who had gone dashing 
through the same hall came to disturb him with the 
thought of the inconsistency of fate, he did not show 
it; he showed instead, in this first speech, that in the 
spirit he did not feel himself cast down, but rather as 
if endowed with wings. 

The man grew with his office. Those who were 
closest to him in the work of those years testify how 
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he, who had for many years been surrounded by 
women — wife, mother, governess ~ developed from 
the amiable prince, who was always asking: 
‘Mightn’t we... ?’ into the resolute leader who 
was always saying: ‘I want....’ Sometimes he said 
it even when it would not work, acquired quickly 
the habit of men in command to whom the word No 
is distasteful. Thus he blundered occasionally, but 
clung with his Dutch obstinacy to his first reso- 
lution. 

The case which hts opponents make against 
Roosevelt the Governor in the matter of the State 
debt and an unbalanced budget is true but unimpor- 
tant. What counts is the tendency, and in his 
progress from the Governorship to the Presidency, 
and from his first term to his second, this has 
consistently been more and more radical. His 
programme was a challenge to all conservatives, 
particularly to all those fellow-citizens for whom 
money was the sole guide. He showed at once that 
there had come into this house a will, determined 
now to put through from above what he had tried, 
as a young man, and in the same house, to put 
through from below. 

The points which he put forward in his first 
programme, cheap water power, social insurance, 
help for needy farmers, pensions for workers, a more 
humane penal] system, were certainly not discoveries 
of his; some of these demands had already been put 
forward from this very place, but they had never be- 
come law. High aspirations like these had been in- 
voked to capture votes; when these had been 
obtained, the former were dropped; like a man 
stretching a wire to its utmost tension in order to win 
a prize, and letting it go slack the moment he has 
the prize. This time too the interested parties 
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pinned their hopes to the famous ‘technical difficul- 
ties’ which once again would rescue capital, as the 
owner of the water power, from the danger of 
cheaper electricity. What would Canada, in whose 
territory lay the sources of the water power say, and 
what would the highest judges in the land, those who 
stood guard over federal nights, what would they say? 
Do you get the point? The whole business is nothing 
more than a gesture of social courtesy offered by the 
rich man to the masses. 

But the masses got quite another point, namely, 
that this was seriously meant; they heard a new note, 
a note of the people, a determined note which 
decided the issue. In this note of comradeship the 
masses recognised a new fmend, who understood 
them, who ~ at last — was independent of the money- 
powers which oppressed them. After the govern- 
ment in Albany had, under the Hughes régime, sold 
the water power of the Hudson, the strongest 
perennial river in North America, to the Mellon 
financial group, Smith had for years tried, but m 
vain, to return this supremely important natural 
resource to the community. Now Roosevelt’s open 
sense for simple forms went to the root of the evil, 
arriving at formulations which no one before him 
had found: 

The only idea behind the Public Service Com- 
mission, he pointed out, had until then been to act 
as an arbitrator or a court between the public on one 
side and the utility corporation on the other, m 
his opinion, an unwarranted and unsound view. 
Instead of this he wanted to introduce a new 
principle, which was considered an outrage by Insull 
and other magnates of his type, that these men were 
to. be regarded exclusively as representatives of the 
public, whose business it was to administer their 
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corporations as servants of society, so that the water 
power, which was common property, might be sold 
at reasonable rates. In Canada every family got the 
same quantity of power at half the price. And the 
new Governor flung out this ringing accusation: 

‘It is intolerable that the utilisation of this stupen- 
dous heritage should be longer delayed by petty 
squabbles and partisan dispute. ‘Time will not solve 
the problem, .., It must be solved now.... No 
commission, no, not the Legislature itself has any 
right to give, for any consideration whatever, a 
single potential kilowatt in virtual perpetuity to any 
person or corporation whatsoever.... On this 
point there can be no dispute. 

‘It is also the duty of our legislative bodies to see 
that this power, which belongs to all the people, is 
transformed into usable electrical energy and dis- 
tributed to them at the lowest possible cost. It is 
our power; and no inordinate profits must be allowed 
to those who act as the people’s agents in bringing 
this power to their homes and workshops. If we 
keep these two fundamental facts before us, half the 
problem disappears.’ 

The entire electric power of the State of New 
York - as he demonstrates in an article written at 
that moment — belonged, after three companies had 
been amalgamated, solely to the Morgan group. 
‘We are confronted with a menace which may call 
forth a new Declaration of Independence. The 
huge mergers which are going on to-day are 
chalienging in their power the very govern- 
ment itself... . Let us make no mistake. Public 
utility corporations must never be our masters. 
They must be our servants — well paid, as all good 
servants should be, but our servants still!’ 

Such simple and tangible language was bound to 
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carry beyond the borders of the State to the whole 
country; such a word as ‘servant’, thrown defiantly 
in the faces of America’s mightiest figures, was 
bound to split people into two groups, just as in 
the days of Lincoln, except that now the spt was 
stronger, being, indeed, exclusively between rich 
and poor. 

And yet it was by no means a revolutionary who 
was speaking. Since this beginning of his social 
fight Roosevelt has never combated the capitalist 
system; that would have corresponded neither to his 
responsible nature nor to his origins and upbringing. 
That he was, with the very opening of his attack, 
coming forward as the defender of capitalism, and 
turning aside from all socialisation, which would 
have come too early for America, he at once made 
clear in an alternative. 

In his special message he said: ‘I want to be in 
accord with sound business principles. I believe 
there are enough good business men 1n this State who 
see this problem as clearly as I do and will be glad to 
join with the State in this endeavour. I want to 
give to business this big opportunity to participate in 
a public service. 

‘If these proposals become law we shall have the 
opportunity of ascertaining whether or not business 
and finance will accept this way of developing the 
State’s resources for its industries, its commerce, and 
its homes. On the one hand is the policy of public 
ownership and control of our power sites, dams, and 
power plants, with private operation and trans- 
mission lines and distributing systems allowing a fair 
return on actual cash capital investment. On the 
other side is one of two courses — either exploitation 
by private interests or else public ownership and 
operation not only of the site, the dam, and the 
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power, but of the transmission lines and distribution 
systems as well.’ 

We sense in that threatening tone that only his 
reason still keeps him within these bounds; how 
completely his sympathy is on the other side is 
shown by such resentful formulations as these: 
‘Except to increase the command of thou-shalt-not, 
government during the past several decades has been 
withdrawing from practical contact with citizens as 
human individuals.... Men and women are 
becoming mere units in statistics. This is not 
human progress,’ 

In such sentences the link with Lincoln comes 
clearly to the fore; in no European democracy shall 
we find anything similar in the official preamble to a 
government bill. Roosevelt reverts again and again 
to such general moral affirmations. When he seeks, 
as he does in the very first year, to improve the 
prisons and the penal system, he wants to create 
for the condemned criminals, ninety-four per cent 
of whom will later return to society, conditions which 
shall make them into ‘normal human beings with 
no hatred ior a system to which they have paid their 
debt’. Or he lays down eight basic principles for 
the treatment of workers, of which the last reads: 
‘Declaration by law, that the labour of a human 
being is not a commodity or an article of com- 
merce.’ 

This same human sympathy already emerges 
everywhere as the driving force of Roosevelt’s actions 
when he 1s Governor, but it clothes itself in the garb 
of a growing State authority. But the distinction 
between this and all forms of dictatorial encroach- 
ment can be perceived only if we recognise the 
motives which animate the whole and set bounds to 
It at the same time. And that, exactly, is why it 
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seems so Important to us to-day to study the char- 
acters of men who call forth revolutions. What 
embitters the rich is the hmitation of their profits; 
what leads Roosevelt to this limitation 1s the abuse 
they have made of them. To protect the poor man 
against the rich man, and yet to avoid revolution, 
he must broaden the powers of the state within the 
framework of the old economic system. 

Roosevelt too, who is for ever fighting for the 
freedom of the individual, seeking to liberate him 
from the slavery of all-powerful millionaires and 
bankers, is compelled to impose new limitations on 
him. The planned economy, which is being 
attempted everywhere, but by a variety of methods, 
was already forcing itself on Roosevelt during his 
Gubernatorial days. Indeed, when he wanted to 
start a ‘milkshed’ which was to prevent dumping and 
give officials an opportunity for investigation, he 
already reached into neighbouring States and called 
on them to draw up a plan of milk production; a 
similar case is his attempt to prevent by government 
method the overstocking of the New York market 
with cabbages. That freedom of economic action 1s 
everywhere done for must be recognised — and made 
certain — by all friends of freedom. 

The new vote which Roosevelt sounded in all this 
called for new means of reaching the public under- 
standing. ‘Tocombat his opponents, including those 
in his own camp, Roosevelt invented the direct 
appeal to the people, namely, via the radio, still — 
in 1929 —acomparatively new method. Therein he 
struck the note of the friend, spoke man to man 
fashion, wove in anecdotes, answered hostile news- 
papers, livened up and gave a certain homeyness to 
the issues, scarcely ever using figures. In summer 
he made a tour of the entire State, showed the 
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population the new Governor, in person - the man 
smitten with paralysis travelling much more than 
any of his unhandicapped predecessors — and saw at 
first hand, with his own eyes, what these people 
needed. Always he linked himself with the layman, 
demanding laws, too, the opposite of legalistic 
formulation, their ‘writing down in simple language 
so that lay people as well as utility companies can 
understand what is known as the basic rate’. 

Like Lincoln, Roosevelt debouched swiftly from 
the narrow river of his home State on to the wide 
sea of all-human interests. Whatever scandals there 
were during his years of office he ripped open 
without regard to effects on his party, renewed his 
attack on the bosses and removed from office a 
sheriff who was a personal friend of his when this 
official was unable to clear himself of charges brought 
against him. But in this he relegated the legal 
aspect to the background, and in his official explana- 
tion wrote: 

‘Passive acquiescence by thinking people in the 
actions of those who shrewdly turn to personal 
advantage the opportunities by public office is out of 
step with modern ideals of government and with 
political morality. Such personal gain is not to be 
excused because it 1s accompanied by the respond- 
ent’s popularity of person and great public generosity. 
Public office should inspire private financial in- 
tegrity,’ 

Such principles, which every Governor must 
represent, were, however, seldom before given tongue 
to during such critical moments, when everyone 
waits not only for the official verdict but also for the 
official explanation. And yet he knows how to 
avoid the painful reputation of the popular educator; 
in his next public address he tells how, during his 
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last visit to the rural centres, suddenly he heard 
above the greetings of some two hundred auditors 
the disappointed voice of an old farmer: ‘Oh, I 
thought it was Lindbergh!’ 

For Roosevelt knew that in America the humour- 
less moralist 1s lost, and that this people will swallow 
the medicine of information only if the addition of 
ironical bitters and humorous juices makes it taste 
like a cocktail, ‘That was why he thought out new 
methods of getting past the Gubernatorial dignity 
and the hostility of opponents by creating a lighter 
tone in his relations to both supporters and oppo- 
nents, the more so as the Republicans had a majority 
in both houses in Albany. Every Monday he 
invited the leaders of both parties to partake with 
him of turkey, and dubbed these sessions the “Tur- 
key Cabinet’. In the midst of a fight which his 
opponents had intensified by the creation of a 
women’s committee, he invited the hostile ladies to 
tea, and in his invitation spoke of the great service 
which they had already rendered in a number of 
social problems: the perfect aristocrat, who tries to 
conceal his superiority behind his flawless manners. 

By instinct and upbringing an enemy of the 
legalist, he turned over to a woman of practical 
experience, Miss Perkins, the Department of Labour, 
and to a psychiatrist the reform institutions, without 
regard to whether they and other high officials be- 
longed to the opposing party. At the same time he, 
a lawyer, declared that ninety per cent of all civil 
cases could be handled without lawyers, all could 
be settled more quickly, the administration costs 
could be considerably reduced; he also thought 
that individuals under police examimation could 
be more quickly released from arrest after the first 
probe. 
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Thus Governor Roosevelt conducted the affairs 
of the State in a spirit above party and prejudice, in 
constant intimate contact with his electors, in close 
touch with the Press which carried his ideas to the 
people side by side with his radio addresses and 
frequent speeches, in definite opposition to the big 
banks, to which so many of his predecessors, even 
without reflection on their personal mtegrity, had 
yielded; inspired by the conviction that government 
must direct its main task to the lower not the upper 
levels and that it ‘owes the definite obligation to 
prevent the starvation or the dire want of any of its 
fellow-men and women who try to maintain them- 
selves but cannot’. 


YI 


The clash between the two friends, Smith and 
Roosevelt, was inevitable; two prima donnas have 
never yet remained friends. ‘There occurred mo- 
ments of dramatic contrast; just when Smith was 
defeated in the Presidential election Roosevelt rode 
to victory as Governor of Smith’s old State of New 
York; the powerful leader who had lifted the 
younger man to second place in order to strengthen 
his own hand, lost out m the struggle for first place 
—he even saw himself defeated in his own State, of 
which he had so long been the idol. When, on that 
evening, a friend of the Roosevelts told the mother 
of the Governor-elect that from now on Franklin 
should be looked upon as a Presidential candidate, 
that distinguished lady, inaccessible to the bribe of 
fame, definitely rejected the suggestion. But in 
that same moment Smith must have seen his friend 
and follower transformed into the menacing rival. 
With all the honesty in the world these two were 
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fated to see their friendship first overshadowed and 
then broken. 

From New York Smith kept a sharp eye on 
Albany - it is not true, as his enemies say, that he 
actually went there -in order to keep informed as 
to what his friend, now occupying his chair, was 
doing and contemplating; he hoped to retain a por- 
tion of his power by putting into play his influence 
and experience. But instead he was compelled to 
look on while his friend and successor dismissed his 
most trusted officials, for Roosevelt did not intend 
to have his speeches written for him by a woman, 
however clever she might be, nor did he intend to 
keep at his side a man who obviously wanted to be 
Governor himself. But would not the younger man 
at least seek the counsel of his experienced friend and 
predecessor m office? That would have been in 
keeping with Roosevelt’s amiable nature. It was 
obviously the misanthropic Louis Howe who checked 
him, for the latter, whose harshness stuck out all 
over him, was the best protection Roosevelt had 
against the dangers of his own easy-going nature. 
So for weeks Smith waited in vain for at least a call 
from Albany, just as a mother might wait for a call 
from her newly-married daughter, whom she has 
had to bestow on another but whom she still hopes 
to rule from afar, while the young woman has long 
since and all by herself reached a perfect under- 
standing with her husband. The alienation was 
inevitable. 

When two years had passed, and Roosevelt stood 
for re-election in 1930, Smith nevertheless worked 
for him, and there was a great to-do about ‘Al’ and 
‘Frank,’ for, although he denied it, Smith still hoped 
to obtain in 1932 what he had failed to obtain four 
years before, and he would then need the help of the 
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friend who had become so powerful. The principal 
issue at these elections was prohibition. 

Thirty years hence no one will understand any 
more how the political life of a mighty people could 
for years be centred on this point, and how every 
citizen could be credited with enough intelligence to 
choose a President, but not with enough to know 
how much drink he can stand. To Europeans this 
law, imposed upon a nation of free adults, seems not 
less offensive than a law which would presume to 
regulate the number of sexual contacts between 
husband and wife. The profoundly conservative 
sense of the American, which makes him much 
slower in action than is generally believed in Europe, 
revealed itself anew in this matter; for Europe, 
being poorer than America, is hastier in action, 
while America has become slower, and the Ameri- 
can had to pass through a national struggle to rid 
himself in time of a measure which had perhaps been 
necessary during the war. Even to-day we have 
this ridiculous situation, that the traveller in a trans- 
continental train suddenly finds himself compelled, 
between the hours of twelve and five, to become 
an ascetic saint, because he happens to be passing 
through a dry State, and then after five o’clock he is 
once more permitted to become a bacchanalian 
reveller: pauses which put one in mind of the 
terrifying moments in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
In those days Roosevelt was one of the few who re- 
fused to be burdened with this banal problem, 
saying, as he did, that it was not, under any cir- 
cumstances, to overshadow the problem of clectric 
power; he perceived that water was more important 
than wine, and at the same time he was looking for 
a way out between Wets and Drys which would 
enable him to capture votes for his great projects. 
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His victory was the greatest in the Gubernatorial 
elections of the United States, and having a plu- 
rality of 725,001 votes, he said laughing: ‘I cast 
that one myself.” But nothing moved him so 
deeply as a cheque for $150 which the cripples of 
Warm Springs forwarded to help him towards 
victory. For it was a symbol of the time when he 
was gathering health and inner strength for the 
period of determined achievement. Could this 
strength have been expressed in figures the cheque 
from Warm Springs would have had to cover 
millions. 

The first two fighting years of his Governorship had 
doubled the lust of battle within him. Because of 
the crisis he reduced the expenses of his re-inaugura- 
tion from twenty-one thousand dollars to three 
thousand, and at the same time increased corres- 
pondingly the points in his programme. The 
decisive point astounded everyone, including his 
friends. For in the general eclipse of social condi- 
tions there were, as always, many ~ and among them 
sincere friends of this man of action — who advised 
him to assert himself as dictator. Roosevelt him- 
self reported in his maugural address: 

‘Not long ago I received a letter from an eminent 
editor, telling me tearfully that all focal government 
had broken down, and begging me as Governor - 
note the unconscious willingness to accept a czar or 
absolute dictator in the Governor’s chair in Albany — 
to usurp and assume the functions of the officials 
duly elected by the communities themselves. He 
ended with the suggestion that, if I did not do so, 
the alternative would be to call out the militia and 
establish martial law. 

‘I cite this as an illustration of the present dan- 
gerous tendency to forget a fundamental of American 
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democracy, which rests on the right of a locality to 
manage its local affairs - the tendency to encourage 
concentration of power at the top of a governmental 
structure, alien to our system and more closely akin 
to a dictatorship or the central committee of a 
communistic régime,’ 

Then, as always before and since, Roosevelt 
turned upon such ideas; he declared that it was 
much more necessary to raise the representatives of 
the people to the level of law-makers, and to put 
experts everywhere in positions of power; for rather 
than assemble a group of docile representatives, 
who merely said yes or no, it would be cheaper to 
elect a Leader once for al] and then let votes be sent 
in by mail. For he said: 

“The doctrine of regulation and legislation by 
“master minds”’, in whose Judgment and will all the 
people may gladly and quietly acquiesce, has been 
too glaringly apparent at Washington during these 
last ten years. Were it possible to find “master 
minds” so unselfish, so willing to decide unhesi- 
tatingly against their own personal interest or 
private prejudices, men almost godlike in their 
ability to hold the scales of Justice with an even 
hand — such a government might be to the interests 
of the country, but there are none such on our poli- 
tical horizon, and we cannot expect a complete 
reversal of all the teachings of history.’ 

The fact that such a militant attitude could in the 
long run only be useful to the Governor does nothing 
to detract from its sincerity. For Roosevelt had 
adopted this attitude in his youth, later he had con- 
firmed it, never had he abandoned it, and to-day he 
can only go on reaffirming it if he is not to contra- 
dict himself. fle did not take his cue from the times; 
the times rather developed towards him. Now a 
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juncture was effected between him and the time, for 
the catastrophe of 192g produced in America effects 
similar to those produced by the German collapse of 
1918: there too a man had promised in all his 
speeches that he was ‘leadimg the nation towards 
glorious times’. Kaiser or President, he was be- 
lieved, and when the prophecy was not fulfilled the 
speaker of those words was, perhaps without regard 
to the question of personal guilt, held responsible 
by a people that felt itself to have been betrayed. 
After the United States had been governed, for 
decades, by banks and industrial companies, the 
time had become mpe for the emergence of an 
opponent of great wealth, even though he was not 
an opponent of capitalism, It had once more be- 
come a thankful job to be a liberal, and a Democrat 
to boot. 

The thoughts and visions of the frend became 
more tense, therefore, as he saw the President he had 
chosen, or at least dreamed of, coming closer. 
During the years of Roosevelt’s Governorship, Louis 
Howe had hved half of every week with him in 
Albany, the other halfin New York. Through him 
Roosevelt handicapped physically by his sufferings 
and socially by his position, maintained unbroken 
contact with political circles. The network of 
letters which since his sickness had been thrown over 
forty-eight States was now looked after largely by his 
friend, and by this means, as well as through Howe’s 
current reports, he learned which leaders of the 
opposing party were for him, and which of his own 
party were against him. For distrust of him could 
not stop short at the party lime: it increased among 
the rich even if they were Democrats, while faith in 
his moral personality stirred the poor even if they 
happened to vote for the other party. 
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It was the activity of his wife which now provided 
a real link between the Governor and certain parts 
of the people, for her work had increased with his. 
She too was for the most part with him only half the 
week, just like his friend; the other half was taken up 
in New York by her teaching job and her social and 
editorial activities, so that these two were bound to 
each other more than ever by their life in the 
movement, and friends still tell how the long family 
table had a telephone at each end, and every one of 
the children had a different political opinion. 

When Franklin’s half-brother died, the paternal 
inheritance again added new strength to his freedom, 
and since on top of that husband and wife were both 
earning their own living, thei total income 
amounted to $50,000 a year, until the crash reduced 
this sum to one-half. From his own means, and 
through the gifts of some rich people, Roosevelt was 
able to build up Warm Springs, ‘my other State,’ 
and it was — and still is — his habit to spend several 
weeks there every year. In spite of this he had not 
then and still has not a large fortune; indeed, all 
he has is his own house, and when his political 
ehemies sought to annoy him by allusions to his 
estate, he answered that it did not belong to him but 
to his mother, and that furthermore it was a farm. 
“Must our farm be called an estate merely because 
I’m Governor, or because it’s been in the family a 
long time, or because there are flower-gardens 
there? Call it by its night name, a farm. I don’t 
like estates and I do like farms.’ 

‘There is more in this than a play on words. One 
recognises once more the aristocrat who would 
rather appear less than he is, a self-conscious nature 
which says yes to its destiny because it is its own. 
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VII 


In no novel shall we find the protagonists of two 
hostile worlds of ideas so thrillingly contrasted as in 
the Hoover-Roosevelt story; and were there no other 
documentation, a glance at the two heads would 
suffice. Side by side with Roosevelt’s open features 
and friendly expression Hoover's distrustful look 
peers from the pinched features, not vain, not really 
avid of pleasure or power, yet thoroughly on the 
defensive, waiting watchfully, greeting his fellow- 
humans as opponents from the outset. Hoover's 
expression asks: “What does that man want of me?’ 
It is not the something proletarian, nor is it the 
square cut, which makes him look unfriendly, for 
one finds the same features in a man lke Lewis, who 
nevertheless does not make an unfriendly impression. 
All that is free, clear, and open in Roosevelt’s 
features is absent from Hoover’s. But there does 
not emerge, in its place, the fascination of the 
problem type, for where 1s that to come from? 

I saw Hoover for the first time when he was 
secretary of Commerce under Coolidge. ‘Theinter- 
view took place in a cold, bright room, without 
carpet, with curtains pulled harshly to one side, and 
with a frigid desk devoid of every personal touch; 
and when, listening closely, I happened to lean on 
that desk he turned a look of horror on the spot on 
which I was leaning. It was obvious that something 
monstrous had occurred: a stranger had laid hands 
on a centimetre of his property. When I saw him 
later in the White House, a third chin had been 
added to his second; he looked morosely at his 
fine shoes with their yellow leather strips and 
explained to me -that was in June 1931 — how 
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very near to permanent recovery the United States 
then was. 

Those fatalists who believe that everything is fixed 
in advance and that the greatest labours avail 
nothing, could indeed establish here a case for two 
lives predetermined in youth. Comparing the youth 
of Hoover with that of Roosevelt, we find already 
provided all the elements of the world-wide differ- 
ences of character; the question would only be, what 
was each man going to make ofhimself? ‘True, they 
both came from the land, but how fatefully different 
was the youth of each man on the farm! 

What could Hoover do if he became an orphan at 
nine, had to leave the farm, and had to pay his uncle, 
out of the miserable few dollars which he had 
inherited, for everything which the latter did for 
him? The breadth and the laughimg joy of life 
which Roosevelt, blossoming slowly and ripening 
late, knew in such measure, never came near that 
penniless youth pushed about from place to place; 
while Franklin at the age of thirteen was sailing his 
own boat on the Hudson, with his friends, young 
Hoover, at the same age, stood at the railway 
station, buttonholed strange adventurers, and tried 
his best to have them come and look at one of the 
houses belonging to the real estate agent who was a 
friend of his, so that he might get a tip both from 
the newcomer and from the agent. 

For Hoover’s entire vision and concept of the 
world were predetermined by the fact that his uncle 
brought him to Oregon in the midst of a fantastic 
boom in the eighties of the last century, and that 
there, between the decisive ages of thirteen and 
seventeen, he beheld only the picture of a scramble 
in which men simply picked each other’s pockets. 
Receiving the excited adventurers at the station and 
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trying to direct them to his fnend’s houses, having 
perpetually in front of him the cunning of the real 
estate agents, the bewilderment of the buyers, the 
whole swindle of a furiously stimulated land 
speculation, must he not already have exalted into 
an ideal that which he later called the great science 
of getting money out of other people? 

Thus it came about that the heir of Hyde Park 
was able to surrender himself to nature with 
unaffected joy, while the orphaned son of a smith, 
out in the prairie country, learned to regard that 
same nature solely as a means for self-advancement. 
A cipher divides their youth; the one inherited from 
his father $500, the other a $5,000 income. 

Throughout those years during which Roosevelt 
played about with his friends, not seeking to surpass 
any of them but enjoying everything, young Hoover, 
who had been to college for only two years, passed 
his time with miners, among whom he was one for a 
short time; at nineteen he lived through the crash 
which had to follow that period of speculation, and, 
receiving a recommendation, went gladly as engineer 
via London to Western Australia, to work in a 
frightful district where tenacious young men were 
tempted to hold on for the high pay. At that time 
Hoover passed himself off as many years older, and 
invented a long career as his recommendation. 
Circumstance and desire drove him young along 
paths which could lead to great heights or to great 
depths. 

At twenty-two, when Roosevelt danced, sailed, 
and had a good time with controversial articles, 
Hoover stood on the blazing Australian coast, among 
hundreds of coolies, and sought to blast from the 
hard soil the gold which ought to be concealed there; 
thus the activity of the young man in that supposedly 
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rich country ascended to perilous levels, to wit, as the 
agent of speculative companies which by advertise- 
ment, suggestion, and the whip were seeking to 
uncover the gold which perhaps really lay in the soil. 

Thus Hoover attained his goal much sooner than 
Roosevelt: it was so easy to attain, it was nothing but 
money. At twenty-four he had surpassed the rich 
heir, was already the husband of a banker’s daughter 
and was doing business in China, whither he had 
been sent in the belief that the high talents of the 
ruthless man of enterprise could best be used there. 
In the service of such companies Hoover became, for 
at least fifteen years, an Englishman in fact, and 
returned to America rarely and for the briefest 
visits; during that same period Roosevelt was for ever 
exploring his native country, crossing it repeatedly 
from coast to coast. 

Roosevelt’s life was running its course between 
New York and Washington, between the speeches of 
the young senator, labours for the navy, and a 
hundred amusements: founded on a double in- 
heritance, it was practically without ambition 
and wholly without money interest. Meanwhile 
Hoover’s aim was directed, Just as he had planned it 
in his youth, towards the acquisition of money, 
which he pursued on three continents; for after 
Australian gold he exploited Chinese mines, then 
later Russian oil, and finally Nigerian tin; but as 
neither gold nor oil nor tin was found in sufficient 
quantities, it was the ‘fools’ who lost their money 
while he himself at the age of twenty-eight was 
already drawing $100,000 a year from the home 
office in London. 

What connects the two men is that both of them 
left their class, Roosevelt to help the oppressed, 
Hoover to joi the rulers. While Roosevelt made 
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himself unpopular during the war by favouring the 
workers, Hoover founded his famous rehef for the 
hungry Belgians, in which the destitute had to pay 
dearly for this neighbourly love. 

After he had become, nationally, a half-foreigner, 
socially a smart business man, he was nominated to 
the Presidency as the first American whose back- 
ground consisted of little more than business and 
organisation. Brilliant propaganda had made of 
him a great scientist and the saviour of starving 
Russia; when J] asked Fridtjof Nansen, who had 
really been both of these things, about it, I received 
a sceptical answer. What was difficult for Hoover 
was that he finally had to get hold of a party. 
Roosevelt, who knew him, still believed that he 
would be the candidate of the Democrats, but two 
evenings later he learned accidentally at the dinner- 
table that in between Hoover had become a 
Republican. It was the more promising party. 
What wonder, then, that, taking office in the midst 
of a seeming floodtide of prosperity, he should have 
promised a doubling of the blessing, and should have 
retained as Secretary of the Treasury one of the 
richest Americans, under whose régime the cor- 
porations were to save three billion dollars in taxes. 
In Plato’s republic the poorest, not the richest, 
citizen would become Secretary of the Treasury. 
And what wonder that, when everything crashed, 
he, the friend of syndicates and bank magnates, 
should have stood there rather helplessly, wavering 
between dejection and obstinacy, and should have 
kept on referring the country to an unfriendly 
Congress, which, certainly not without reason, had 
turned away from him. 

Was there not something historically symbolic in 
the fact that this poor-born youth, this stock 
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exchange figure with Enghsh schooling, this man 
who had lived all his life among moneyed men, 
should be followed by the heir of wealth, who was 
not burdened by the desire for money, and who 
could permit himself to become the protector of those 
slaves of whom his predecessor absolutely wanted 
to be rid? There are times im the history of a 
country when the man who has had little success m 
business makes a better leader than the man who has 
too much. When a poor boy who has become a 
millionaire is followed at the helm of state by a rich 
man who seldom earned anything himself, then it is 
clear as in a fairy tale which of the two is predestined 
to play the role of St. George. 


VII 


Any man who, like the author of these lines, made 
his first visit to the United States in 1928, believed he 
had entered a country ofgambiers. It1s not his task 
to tell Americans, a decade later, about that epoch 
through which they all lived. 

Roosevelt, who during that whole period of happy 
stock speculation had directed his policy against the 
exchanges and the banks, could point out during the 
crisis that it was a tragic irony that ‘without earth- 
quake and flood, without war or any other form of 
destruction, the nation had been reduced to this 
condition’. He unmasked the phrase of the money 
men, which had it that the crisis was ‘only psycho- 
logical’, for when bankers begin to talk psychology 
there is always disaster. He showed the contradic- 
tion in Hoover’s theory, which sought to guarantee 
ever-increasing wealth by ever-increasing produc- 
tion. 
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For in that breakdown of a great nation the 
decisive question was not whether a Catholic like 
Smith could be elected President, and not whether 
the candidate was a Wet or a Dry. In reality the 
issue was only that of rich and poor. 

Roosevelt’s platform was therefore more a credo 
than a programme. The speeches and articles 
which were the basis of his campaign in 1932 used 
the all-too-easy criticism of the present only as the 
starting point for his proposals; and still these 
proposals for reform were only the outer garb: under 
it beat the heart of a man whose life had gradually 
made him the mouthpiece of the poor. Whether 
he seeks to advance the pension age to sixty or fifty, 
or demands compiete publicity on the incomes of 
directors of large public enterprises; whether he 
secks to prevent the cultivation of poor soil or the 
creation of new farms for a nation which has lost half 
its purchasing power; whether he would declare 
unemployment insurance of all citizens desirable; 
whatever it 1s, the same basic note runs through 
everything and umifies the whole, hence the grip 
which it has on millions. 

For by the very tone of his utterances Roosevelt 
establishes a new epoch. In these speeches he calls 
things by their right names, speaks of the farmers 
oppressed by the usury of mortgages as ‘slaves who 
are being forced to build pyramids’ and of ‘the 
heart-breaking spectacle’ of their labour on poor 
soil. He invokes every conceivable principle against 
a return of the good old times of so-called prosperity, 
and demands new laws for a new age: “The day of 
the great promoter or the financial titan, to whom 
we granted everything if only he would build or 
develop, is over. Our task is now a sober, less 
dramatic business.... Twenty years ago there 
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would have been nothing but public laughter or 
apprehension at the way some of us are viewing the 
duties of government.’ 

Always he directs his attack against the accumu- 
lation of money, against the big corporation, every 
shareholder of which should have the right to test 
every contract, while he denounces the holding 
company simply as a form which ‘lends itself to 
secrecy, mismanagement, and fraud’. To prevent 
the unlimited accumulation of credit which had led 
to the catastrophe he calls specifically ‘the task of 
statesmanship in the next years’. 

So, after half a century of deification of the big 
business man, there emerges on the American scene 
a man in the person of Roosevelt who demands that 
the system exist for the individual man and the 
individual woman and who therefore teaches and 
fixes the very opposite of all Fascist philosophy: ‘i 
believe that the individual should have full hberty of 
action to make the most of himself; but I do not 
believe that in the name of that sacred word 
individuality a few personal interests should be 
permitted to make industrial cannon-fodder of the 
lives of half the population of the Umited States.’ 
And the New Deal which he wishes to inaugurate he 
defines as “a changed concept of the duty and 
responsibility of government towards economic life’. 

All this is moved forward less by the spirit of 
freedom than by the spirit of justice. What drives 
him therefore, is, throughout, not the fervour of the 
revolutionary, which would overthrow society, 
transfer the means of production to the state, and 
Inake every man a state official; Roosevelt’s reforms 
have much less State Socialism about them than 
those of the Fascist dictatorships. What does drive 
him is much more his indignation over the unjust 
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distribution of the state’s duties, for the rich man 
should turn over to the community much more than 
the poor man, so that the state might shield the latter 
from destitution; but he is all the less against capital 
in that he needs it in order to relieve the needs of the 
unemployed. Yet that, he emphasises at once, 1s 
‘no panacea for human musery, but it softens the 
shock. It takes off the worker’s back the nightmare 
of starvation.’ Yes, he demands, as a complement 
to the political declaration of rights, ‘an economic 
declaration of rights,’ which shall protect the poor 
against the treachery of the rich, which shall enact 
that a piece of speculative paper be so entitled, and 
shall not be permitted to masquerade as an invest- 
ment. 

But this is not to be realised through one single 
all-embracing cure; only through experiment. No 
declaration is made here, as in Berlin, that the 
earthly paradise can be created, and all one needs 
is to accept a single dogma; no state philosophy of 
perpetual motion is offered; all that is proposed is 
one of the many possible methods. Just as Roosevelt 
had all his life passed from one experiment to another, 
unchained to any theory, and, brought up on the 
land, had learned to make and alter his decisions by 
first-hand perception, wholly a child of the present, 
unencumbered by philosophies and dogmas, so now 
he demands, in opposition to the insistence of 
Hoover, who obstinately considers his own method 
infallible, a “time of persistent experimentation. It 
is common sense,’ he says, ‘to take a method and try 
it; if it fails, admit it frankly and try another. But 
above all, try something.... We need to correct 
by drastic means, if necessary, the faults in our 
economic system from which we now suffer.’ 

His distrust of a specific system, his belief in the 
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mutability of political method, bespeak his character 
to such a degree that he has at trmes been branded 
by his opponents as an opportunist; he assuredly does 
not consider the word offensive. ‘When I was at 
Harvard,” he told me, ‘I read John Stuart Mill and 
others. Where are they to-day? Our professors’ — 
he drew a figure on the desk — ‘taught us: this sector 
of the circle is wealth, this sector here 1s empty, and 
soon. All gone! On August 1, 1914, I was going 
from Maine to Washington, the World War having 
broken out; I sat in the so-called Bankers’ Special, 
and listened to those gentlemen, among whom were 
the greatest experts. How long can it last? I ask 
them. “Not more than three months. There isn’t 
enough money in the world for a war to be able to 
last longer.” ’ 

With all his demands Roosevelt had no desire to 
revolutionise the country; he wanted much more to 
prevent revolution. Or did that never threaten? 
Were not millions of farmers penniless, compelled by 
the pressure of mortgages to give up their homes? 
Were there not fifteen million workers, who with 
their families represented one-third of the nation, 
living without employment and income? Had not 
forty thousand ex-soldiers, marching on the capital, 
been driven back with tear gas? How should 
revolution not be threatening in a country whose 
laws had conceded so much to the inborn gambling 
Instincts of the people that forty billion dollars could 
be lost in forty-eight hours? How long could a 
condition continue, without provoking civil war, in 
which a group of a couple of hundred corporations, 
controlled by thirty banking houses, administered 
almost the entire industry of the country and half of 
all its savings? “There are some’ -so he once 
summed it up for me — ‘who say that this country is 
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ultimately controlled by eighty men; others say it is 
two thousand. Certainly not more than that.’ 
Roosevelt had studied too much European history to 
do what his predecessor had done, namely, throw a 
veil of optimism about this danger. The high 
objective which this man, restored to health, had set 
himself now confronted him. It seemed that he 
needed only to stretch out his hand. 


ix 


On this occasion too the name and the shadow of 
that popular and legendary uncle were of immense 
importance in the election of the younger man; his 
own campaign manager, Farley, called it a “magic 
name’, Roosevelt the Second, and fixed the campaign 
headquarters in the Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

But once again sickness intervened and put him to 
the last test. It was a test only of his dignity and 
honour, but 1t must have fallen doubly hard on the 
aristocrat. Are we not inclined to conceal, even 
from a wife or a beloved, those weaknesses which 
should be revealed only to the doctor? And what 
man of any pride would throw open to the public 
gaze his physical shortcomings? 

Men whase high positions expose them like kings 
to the gaze of the people are therefore prone to 
conceal any suffering; they fortify a small stature 
with high heels and hats, and an uncertain voice 
with hours of elocution practice; and if a dictator 
happens, like Hitler, to be born neurasthenic, he 
practises a stern bearing and bellows at the people to 
make a manlier impression. 

In all times there have been lame kings, crippled 
field-marshals, blind ministers of state; always 
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history has added to their fame because they 
mastered a physical handicap. “Lameness is a 
handicap of the leg, but not of the will,’ wrote 
Epicurus. 

The great Tamerlane, wounded by an arrow in 
his youth, limped through his victories on a lame 
right foot. The German knight Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen fought with an iron arm, Prince Christian 
of Brunswick with one of silver, the Prince of 
Homburg with a single leg. Alexander Ypsilanti 
the Greek smote his enemies with a single hand, the 
English King James If, the Austrian Duke Albrecht, 
rode with lame legs through their countries, and were 
soldiers at the same time, ruling not only from 
behind a desk. Philip II ruled his world empire for 
decades while almost crippled by gout. Nelson, 2 
weakling from childhood, was compelled to go to sea 
by his father; at twenty-three he lost his arm in a 
battle and became lame in his left leg, at thirty-six 
he lost an eye, at forty he became an insomniac as 
the result of severe head wounds, and even began to 
lose the sight of his right eye. What did the man 
become under these circumstances? The sea-hero 
of the century. 

And from him there stretches into our own epoch 
a line of men of the deed - for here we do not even 
speak of men of art ike Milton and Beethoven, who 
triumphed over physical suffering. ‘here was 
Fawcett, the blind Postmaster-General under Glad- 
stone, there was the Irish aristocrat Kavanagh, born 
without arms and legs, who nevertheless became not 
only a huntsman and a traveller, but also an influen- 
tial member of the House of Commons, a man who 
did not seem to behold the fmghtened glances 
thrown in his direction when he was being carried 
around on the back of his servant. I myself was 
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still able to visit Philip Snowden, the British pacifist 
with the head of a field-marshal - in later years he 
looked like von Moltke - the man who, thoroughly 
healthy at twenty-seven, was, ike Roosevelt, sud- 
denly struck down by an inflammation of the spinal 
marrow and again like the latter had learned to walk 
a little with the aid of a stick. 

None of these men had hidden their physical 
defects. Unterrified, they took as their own the 
words of Goethe: ‘It is the spirit which fashions the 
body to itself.’ 

Only Wilhelm I] concealed what destiny had 
reserved for him, and thereby brought misery on 
himself and on his country. Had he not for thirty 
years carefully hidden his crippled arm at all solemn 
entries and audiences, in all paintings and photo- 
graphs, he would not have forced upon himself the 
attitude of the warlike Kaiser; thus his character 
would have been less theatrical and his presence less 
challenging; he would not have been perpetually 
haranguing the world in the manner of an aggressive 
conqueror, and the World War, which is in part 
ascribable to Kurope’s impatience with the insolent 
attitudes of the Kaiser, might, without this threaten- 
ing pose of his, perhaps have been put off. This 
analysis, which I gave to the world at that time, the 
Kaiser himself accepted in his old age and finally, 
after seventy years behind a mask, admitted in 
writing how much he had suffered as a boy from the 
compulsion to hide his physical defect under the 
mask of the aggressive soldier. 

When Roosevelt was confronted with the identical 
problem he chose the opposite path from that of 
Wilhelm IT. In the midst of the debates on the next 
President, fifteen months before the nomination, the 
Republican Looker raised the question whether he, 
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Roosevelt, felt himself to be physically fit for the 
position. Mr. Looker received this answer: “Being 
assured of your integrity, I am prepared to permit 
you to make an investigation of my physical fitness, 
and to give you every facility for thoroughly making 
it, and authority for you to publish its results 
without censorship from me.’ 

This resolution shows the man under his best 
aspect. It 1s the man of open character who has 
already, in his fight against corruption, denounced 
all secret paths and is prepared to give the nation 
which will perhaps elect him the clearest information 
as to his person. Yet at the same time it is the 
clever judge of men who bethinks himself how an 
undeserved physical defect awakens the sympathy 
and tolerance of beholders, how the Kaiser, for 
instance, would have become one of the people had 
he openly shown his deformity, and how the masses 
appreciate doubly a man whose labours are wrung 
from a handicapped body. Perhaps even at that 
time a third motive was added by the idea of the 
popular educator, that a man who had achieved the 
highest place in the nation by the conquest of such 
great infirmities could be a spur and an example to 
millions. 

So a committee was set up by the president of the 
Academy of Medicine of New York, consisting of a 
doctor, an orthopaedist, and a neurologist, which, 
after long observation and investigation, confirmed 
Franklin Roosevelt’s complete fitness: his chest was 
unusually developed, his spinal marrow completely 
normal, every part of the spinal column in healthy 
and painless condition, the cure was well advanced 
and would continue to advance, he could cover the 
required distance by walking, and he could stand 
without fatigue. ‘We believe his powers of endur- 
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ance are such as to allow him to meet all demands of 
private or public life.’ 

Never before has a man setting out to govern a 
people provided himself with such an attestation. 
It is new in world history, not because never before 
has a physically handicapped man sought to govern 
a nation of sport-lovers which was prepared expressly 
and of its own free will to confirm him in this 
leadership; it is new and specifically American 
because it calls a public secret by its name, yes, 
transforms 1t into a sort of state document. 

Aristocrat that he was, Roosevelt, who concealed 
nothing, had nevertheless always avoided turning his 
weakness into a coquetry, and in the whole decade 
since his sickness he has only once spoken of it. 
‘Well, he said in one of his campaign speeches, 
‘here’s the helpless, hopeless invalid my opponents 
have been talking about. I have made fifteen 
speeches to-day, this will be the sixteenth.’ This 
time the victim of this interesting weakness decided 
to present himself in person to the nation more 
generously than all predecessors, and although they 
advised him against going across the whole continent 
as far as the coast, as Hughes had done only to 
discover that it had been a blunder, he did it just the 
same: he knew the influence of his personality. 


But he had not been nominated as yet, and the 
opponents within his own party were numerous, 
Two colleagues who had been members of the 
Cabinet under Wilson, Baker and McAdoo, also 
Young, whose name had become known throughout 
the world in connection with Reparations, and above 
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all Al Smith, were his rivals. Smith could at this 
stage of his career be compared to a jockey who, 
throughout a long race, has always stayed ahead of 
his nearest rival but who suddenly sees himself 
overtaken on the last lap. Can he be altogether 
blamed if he became bitter, and in his speeches 
issued warnings against candidates who made a 
‘demagogic appeal to the people’? 

The friendship with Smith was the first payment 
Roosevelt had to make as the cost of his rise. When 
many years later, in 1937, I cautiously tested Smith 
on this point, he refused in his gruff way to give me 
any information; I hked very much his avoidance of 
diplomatic trimmings. 

While Roosevelt ornaments his table with comical 
little cloth and wood donkeys, Smith has three solid 
and costly tigers as paperweights; near by, to one 
side, stands a picture of the Pope with an inscription 
to Smith, and to the other side is a cross of blue 
enamel. The cross lies near some business letters of 
the Empire State Building, the administration of 
which 1s Smith’s occupation to-day. This was on 
the thirty-stxth floor, in a corner of one of those 
magnificent rooms whose enormous windows looked 
down on this newest of world cities, which lifted its 
sun-drenched chivalresque towers between two 
rivers covered with boats. 

This man in his middle sixties stirred in me 
feclings of profoundest sympathy; political ambition 
had finally transformed a valiant, fascinating, and 
amazingly productive friend of man into an em- 
bittered misanthrope. Instead of listening to him I 
asked myself whether Roosevelt would present the 
same picture when he retired, or would have 
presented it if he had been defeated. 1 do not 
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Assuredly Smith has grounds enough to denounce 
the ingratitude of men. Could he help feeling 
disappointed in Farley, whose career he had made 
until then, and who ‘sold him out’ to his younger 
rival? Must he not have been angered against 
Roosevelt himself? 

Now I find this disgruntled man at odds with 
himself and the world; not because he had lost the 
game, but because he felt that he could no longer 
play it: an uncapped tower, lifted in complaint 
against the sky, resenting that it lacked the antici- 
pated spire to complete it, but not wise enough to 
understand that a fragment is often more beautiful 
than a completed structure. What is he doing 
now? 

In the long years of his public service he had 
earned next to nothing; he was even compelled to 
raise money and add it to the then inadequate 
Gubernatorial salary so as to keep up a front; then, 
in his late fifties, he turned for the first time to 
money-making and now drowns his ambitious 
dreams in the luxury of a home which is much more 
elegant than Roosevelt’s old villa in Hyde Park; in 
his office hang a couple of dozen framed honorary 
diplomas, and over his head shines perpetually the 
glass-encased inscription which, as if in a museum, 
immortalises his chair as his former seat of office: all 
of which indicates how, having lost his folk character, 
he still clings to the symbolic reminders of his great 
days. 

He sits in the midst of them, twisting the heavy 
cigar this way and that between his thick lips. 
Smith lacks, in age and defeat, that inner equili- 
brium which alone can save a disappointed man; 
and if he lacks the philosophy and education to 
build himself this inner citadel, one cannot help 
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asking why he, of all men, does not look for it and 
find it in his faith, 

But suddenly, to show me where Roosevelt had 
betrayed the fundamental principles of his party, he 
snatched up a brown book, obviously containing the 
programme of the Democratic Party, quickly turned 
to the outraged paragraph, stood up hastily with the 
motion of a young popular leader, and thundered 
forth at me the old dogma of States’ rights. There 
he stood, a threatening figure, black agaimst the 
dazzling sun of the world city, invoking with finger 
uplifted angrily and in a metallic voice the sanctity 
of the law. I thought I saw before me the figure of 
Martin Luther. Close {behind, the Pope looked 
out from his frame. It seemed to me he was 
smiling. 


Al 


In Roosevelt’s first Presidential campaign friend 
Howe played the decisive part; it was for him far 
more than for Roosevelt the high spot of his career. 
Howe found himself in the role of the minister who 
must choose the king’s bride, and who is usually 
much more agitated than the king himself. There 
he was, at the very centre of the countless meshes of 
the party net, among campaign literature and pla- 
cards, articles and telephone messages, reassuring 
some friends who did not feel safe about the rewards, 
rebuking others who were too greedy, going through 
the endless correspondence files of a whole decade to 
find new points of support. Before the convention 
he even sent to every delegate, to his home, a gramo- 
phone record, from which Roosevelt’s voice issued, 
saying: “My dear friend, I wish it lay in my power to 
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talk with you face to face,’ then followed, ‘in grati- 
tude and friendship,’ an election speech. 

Thus the devoted assistant carried on during 
months of active preparation. Howe could see 
how everyone wanted something, while he alone 
wanted nothing. It appears to have been Howe, 
again, who brought over one of the most popular 
men in New York, Boxing Commissioner Farley, 
to ‘sell’ Roosevelt rather than Smith to the people — 
to use the appallingly frank American phrase. 
This, in view of Farley’s position in the party, was 
half the victory. 

One of Roosevelt’s cleverest friends, Rosenman, 
urged Roosevelt to prepare himself in another way, 
namely, to have his theoretical groundwork ready 
for the election tour in case he was nominated; 
politicians and banking experts having come such a 
cropper, it was perhaps the right moment to turn to 
the academies. At the same time he proposed 
several professors, all of them liberal, ike Roosevelt’s 
own circle, who were to prepare short, all-embracing 
theses, not longer than two pages but containing: the 
definitive figures, on agriculture, investment capital, 
workers’ insurance, farm mortgages, and other pro- 
blems of the day. These advisers then came to- 
gether for regular sessions in Albany twice a week, 
with Rosenman himself present, naturally, for he had 
during many years, played a creative role as chan- 
cellor and legal adviser to the Governor and still 
plays it to-day. From these conversations there 
developed later the so-called “Brain Trust’. 

This remarkable divan, which the Gahiph in the 
making assembled in order that he might really be 
made Caliph, belongs thoroughly to this spectacle of 
an important dilettante, who had always been more 
the farmer and seaman than the jurist, and more the 
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man of the immediate hour than the farmer and 
seaman. Roosevelt may in this respect be com- 
pared to a born poet who, turning historian for the 
nonce, proceeds to obtain the figures, dates, and 
proofs for that which his intuition has already 
apprehended. For just as a man of poetic gifts need 
not travel through a country in order to portray it, 
but travels only as a matter of confirmation, so the 
fifty-year-old Roosevelt carried in his head a picture 
of the United States, built up of the countless im- 
pressions and data which he had gathered in his 
journeys through every section of the country and 
his contacts with all classes of society; and he 
carried likewise in his heart a vision of a better future 
for which not he, but millions of his future auditors 
wanted the proofs in the form of figures and laws. 

That he should be lacking in this groundwork in 
no way differentiates him from other men of power; 
that he should in all openness have admitted it was 
new even in America. He himself told me, for 
instance, that he had never read Karl Marx. ‘The 
‘no’ with which he answered my question was neither 
astonished nor aggressive; he did not mean thereby 
to wave aside Marx, from whom even anti-socialist 
dictators learn so much, but he told me that in those 
days, thirty years ago, it was John Stuart Mill who 
was being taught at Harvard. Assuredly he knows 
the advantages of this freedom from preconceptions, 
for since the classic systems do not oppress him, he is 
free from slogans, and can keep on modelling a 
flexible system out of the changing needs of our 
epoch. 

Meanwhile, he knew how to keep his advisers in 
separate groups: he did not let organisers and money- 
gatherers mingle with political friends, either ac- 
tually or in his own mind, nor these with the ‘Brain 
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Trust’. Then when the Democratic Convention 
assembled in Chicago in June 1992, Roosevelt re- 
mained at home and heard through the radio the 
ups and downs of the voting, which the shift of the 
California delegation finally decided. Like Car- 
men, he stood outside hstening for what was going 
to happen in the big circus; like her, in the lonely 
place of the last act, he waited for the victory of the 
toreador Farley, for the moment when the latter 
should have lulled the bull of the opposition. 

But then, instead of persisting in this cloistral with- 
drawal, he at once flew with wife and son to Chicago, 
and that same evening told his party in a speech that 
it could interpret his hurry as a symbol: ‘I want to 
avoid all hypocrisy and sham, all silly shutting of 
eyes in this campaign. You have nominated me 
and I know it, and I am here to thank you for the 
honour. Let it be symbolic that in so doing I broke 
traditions. We will break foolish traditions and 
leave it to Republican leadershrp to break a pro- 
mise. I pledge myself for a New Deal to the 
American people. This is more than a political 
campaign. It is a cali to arms.’ 

But then, scarcely nominated, what does Koose- 
velt undertake? Does he throw himself into the 
election campaign? He very much prefers to hire 
himself a sailing yawl and go for a trip with sons and 
friends. 

During his alarm-sounding campaign which im- 
mediately followed, while, accompanied in his own 
train by his wife, two children, and some advisers, he 
covered over 17,000 miles in four months and de- 
livered some thousand speeches, he intensified the 
fight against the banks, for in those fall months of 
1932 the want throughout the country had increased 
in line with prediction, improving the chances of the 
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new candidate. The stormy time seemed to keep 
pace with his express train, veiled like the latter in 
mist and smoke, and to fire the man to ever-greater 
daring in his denunciations and promises. 

‘These unhappy times call for the building of 


plans that rest upon the forgotten . .. that put 
their faith once more in the forgotten man at the 
bottom of the economic pyramid. ... The far- 


mers should be an objective of government itself, to 
provide at least as much assistance to the little fellow 
as it 18 now giving to the large banks and cor- 
porations.’ 

Meanwhile, there does not stand behind these 
determined words a born leader of the mass calling 
to it with volcanic gestures. It is Koosevelt’s cus- 
tom to read all his speeches; but though his life has 
been passed much more in convincing private 
conversation than in carrying his listeners by storm 
from the platform, long practice has given him an 
understanding of the moods of a great crowd, and he 
observes ihe reaction in the front rows which he 
always has close to the speaking stand. His sec- 
retaries can catch from the ring of his voice what he 
thinks of the meeting. ‘The clear English which he 
speaks, intelligible to everybody, has become simpler 
with the years, a development which may also be 
observed in the technique of great painters. His 
speeches, in that they use nature pictures such as we 
would expect from a man born on the land, to illus- 
trate political points, remind one of those by 
Bismarck, who also derived his most successful 
illustrations from country life, something entirely 
missing in the case of a Wilson or, let us say, a Hitler. 

‘Civilisation is a tree,’ said Roosevelt toward the 
close of his campaign, ‘which, as it grows, contin- 
ually produces rot and dead wood. ‘The radicals 
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say: Cut it down. The conservatives say: Don’t 
touch it. The liberals compromise. Let’s act so 
that we lose neither the old trunk nor the new 
branches.’ 

When the votes of the Electoral College gave him 
forty-four of the forty-eight States, while the popular 
vote cast for him was greater than that ever before 
received by a President, he could speak of ‘a direct 
mandate trom the people of the United States’. 
‘The thousands of letters which for the last decade 
had kept him in constant contact with the whole 
country had contributed their share to this victory; 
still greater was the part played by the legend of his 
sickness and his conquest of rt. He did not take it 
dramatically; he only said it was a fine victory, but 
he was not excited; he was, moreover, genuinely 
pleased to have lost five pounds during this period. 

But nothing gave him more happiness than the 
good wishes of his companions-in-sickness, to whom 
he said not long after, in Warm Springs: "We have 
shown that we people here have determined to get 
over the small physical handicaps which after all 
don’t amount to a row of beans.’ In that sentence 
the whole man stands revealed. He had been lifted, 
the first man in the state, above the hundred and 
twenty millions, and it was they who had done it. 
But as the first man in the medicinal springs he 
identifies himself with his three hundred fellow- 
sufferers, and shows them all what can be attained 
even under those conditions. 

So definitely does his character maintain its 
balance, and five years of power will show that his 
growth has been equal to it. Because Roosevelt 
began as aristocrat, nothing could awe him; but 
because he was also possessed of a harmonious 
nature he was able so to combine simplicity and 
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dignity, that the attribute of power did not rob him 
of the sympathetic confidence of the simple man. 
Because he knows how to unite fortune and power 
without excitement or convulsive hardness, he re- 
mains the only wielder of power in his time who has 
not paid for his power with his good fortune, and 
whose features, therefore, do not age in the struggle. 

But the closeness with which sickness and power, 
paralysis and the Presidency, are linked in his soul 
is revealed by a trifling fact which few are aware of 
and he himself has never mentioned. Campobello, 
that summer home on the island, where he spent his 
holidays first as child and as student, then as husband 
and father, had lost all attraction for him, for it was 
there that he had been smitten by paralysis. Nota 
single visit did he pay this place between 1921 and 
1932, though his mother, his wife, and his children 
spent summers there. But having attained the last 
objective he broke, in 1933, the self-imposed 
interdict, and returned to the scene of the disaster, as 
if to say: ‘I have conquered you after all, old dragon!’ 

Thus Roosevelt has kept everything which fortune 
bestowed on him, his nearest, his paternal farm, the 
island, the sea, and the Hudson. Only one thing he 
lost because of his highest office. It was the word 
‘frank’, the form of address to which he was 
accustomed. Suddenly everyone was saymg to 
him: ‘Mr. President.’ 
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That man is fortunate . , . who takes delight in that 
which his condition imposes on him as a duty.—GokETHE, 


Te visitor who cruises slowly in the air above 
Washington can see for himself how the tre- 
mendous river holds the city in its embrace, placing 
it thus among those feminine cities which, lke Paris, 
are mastered by the river instead of, like masculine 
Rome, mastering it. The visitor then crosses the 
majestic Potomac near a beautiful island, covered 
with rich green, which emerges hke a promise 
uttered by the border river that we are about to enter 
a mild country; and if we forget about politics, we 
could imagine ourselves here above a paradise. 
Few cities can show themselves so rich in parks and 
gardens, and as, moreover, there are no skyscrapers, 
it is an idyllic picture which spreads out at one’s 
feet. This gentle impression belongs particularly to 
the summer, when the long balloon of the airship 
puts one in mind of an open gondola, and one is 
startled only when the pilot lets go of his wheel and 
calmly makes notes. For however beautiful it may 
be to dwell with Justice, no one wants to be speared 
by her, which is what would have happened to us if 
the ship had plunged downward, ior we were passing 
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right above her statue on the cupola of the Capitol. 
The latter, and the hill on which it stands, lift 
up this dangerous centre of the state power high 
above all the houses, also above all the department 
buildings. 

If one imagines the party struggle raging at this 
moment under the cupola, one feels, from time to 
time, hke launching downward a_ thundering 
admonition from the threatening air. But the 
representatives of the people have protected them- 
selves against such unconstitutional attacks by 
forbidding flights above their temple. This em- 
bodies a piece of thoughtfulness which in Europe 1s 
applied to healthy people only when they fear 
assassination. When a parliament will enact that it 
is forbidden to fly above the house of a philosopher 
or a poet, so that he may not be disturbed, a new 
epoch will have opened in world history. 

The other buildings, mostly of marble and in a 
slightly modified Greek pillar style, indicate in a 
long row what a frightful amount of governing 
is done in this city, and every year sees new ones 
added, Over there, where a long artificial lake 
stretches below us, there 1s a dark, silvery glitter as 
of the scaly armour of a dragon; those are the roofs 
of the long Army and Navy Buildings, with a 
thousand machines waiting in front; for army and 
navy link symbolically the memorials of Washington 
and Lincoln, which flank the narrow sides of the 
lake. In vain do the taxis, going round and round 
the obelisk like yellow fleas, try to spoil the imposing 
picture of the street which begins with Congress and 
finishes up with Lincoln; they are like the busybody 
little negators who are just at this time hurling 
themselves against the mighty revolution in this 
state, It is the great speed of the city about this 
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official core which, with its red roofs set in rich green 
gardens, imparts to the picture its essential charm; 
just as the beauty of oriental tapestries is fixed by 
the wide borders, which are richer than the centre- 
plece. 

But if one strolls around down below, the garden 
idyll is swallowed up in the confusing multitude of 
its parts, through which a stranger can never find his 
way at first, for the numbers of the streets, which do 
not have more than fifty houses, go up into the 
thousands and the chauffeurs never find a house. 
They are justifiably angry when they have to make 
long rides outside the city, for they enjoy the 
reputation of being the worst paid taxi-drivers in 
America, nearly as badly paid, in fact, as the 
Parisian, and, unlike certain Congressmen in their 
city, they earn most when the trips are shortest. 

Since this is the youngest capital in the world, and 
therefore as such built according to plan, the 
government power is concentrated in a few big 
avenues, In Constantinople, the oldest, everything 
is scattered, and as late as the World War an arm of 
the sea divided the seat of the government from the 
Sultan’s castle; but in other European capitals, too, 
the various departments are scattered, as if each one 
of them were watching his corner of the city like a 
policeman. 

While the Library stands hard by the Supreme 
Court, politics has symbolically divided these two, 
the highest knowledge and the highest justice, by a 
park. For so venerable a creation the dazzling 
white temple of the Supreme Court seems a little 
new, and when one asks about it one hears: “It was 
really not necessary, and the old gentlemen didn’t 
want to move at all, but Taft, you understand - what 
can you do when a former President wants something 
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like this for his birthday?’ Along the middle 
of the marble steps the Americans, more practical 
than aesthetic, have laid wooden planks, so that 
centuries may pass and the steps will remain un- 
worn; they believe, m the last analysis, that they 
can thus hold up the march of time. It 1s only 
in the vestibule that the visitor 1s surrounded by 
the mysterious darkness which the Judges of the 
Dead, in the old Egyptian legend, also spread about 
themselves. 

But there at the entrance, where the Egyptians had 
stationed the god Thoth, the Americans have 
stationed a Negro. He is an old Negro, who 
perhaps for some special service has been rewarded 
with the honourable function of opening and closing 
the gates of Justice. Nor does he perform this like a 
lackey as, in memory of former kings, his colleagues 
at the doors of the European ministries still do, 
shining in gold and red like cockatoos. The un- 
pretentious Negro in the white temple of the 
Supreme Court sits on a little straw stool and with 
calm hand and calm countenance pulls a cord 
which he has invented to open and close the door of 
Justice. But those who cross the threshold are not 
crimunals, at least not convicted ones; they are 
merely the curious, who may enter from the street 
without any kind of permit, and can come and go 
when and as they like without being, as in Europe, 
subjected to the dark scrutiny of police officers, as if 
their proper piace were the prisoner’s dock and not 
the tribune. 

But within they are not awaited by a tribune on 
which, as in the German Reich Court or the English 
Parliament, a few chosen listeners admitted by card 
are squeezed in as representatives of the public; 
here more than half the magnificent room is open to 
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the public, and no one asks whether these visitors 
came in from the street to enjoy the warmth of 
justice or that of the steam radiators. But in order 
that every visitor may know at once who these men 
are at the raised tables, he has pressed into his hand 
as he enters a theatre ticket on which the judges’ 
tables are reproduced in diagram, and under each 
of them the name of the corresponding judge. This 
high square temple, rich in columns, must make a 
deep impression on everyone, and were I a young 
American, I would have dreams of presiding among 
these tables some day rather than in the White 
House. To me these tables took on the aspect ofa 
barricade between democracy and dictatorship, and 
I can understand the agitation which seizes the 
nation when someone comes to shake them. But I 
understand still better the Prometheus who is 
shaking them. 

What ts going on opposite there, under the high 
cupola of the Capitol, is much more difficult for the 
stranger to discover. Here, as in all the parhaments 
of the world, you always come at the wrong moment, 
and should you happen to leave the gallery after an 
interminable hour of waiting, you read in the papers 
the next day that the big moment came three hours 
later. The theatrical structure of every parliament 
awakens in the spectator expectation of movement, 
and when I read parliamentary reports I always 
look for the parentheses which indicate laughter, 
or agitation, or calls for order — that is, I pick out the 
plums of the debates. But in Washington the 
representatives of the people don’t use their inkpots 
as missiles as often as in the Palais Bourbon in Paris, 
and witty reports are as rare as in Westminster. 
Nothing is here to impress the stranger except a 
simplicity which, in the case of the two bare, red- 
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brown tables reserved for the stenographers in the 
Senate, even seems to be exaggerated. 

The Senate at once brings to mind the House of 
Lords; the dignified green carpet over all, the 
slightly raised crescent, and the small number of the 
senators endow it with that suggestion of ‘noble 
ennui’ which is not relieved even by the presence of a 
single lady among ninety-five men. But as against 
this the tumult in the House of Representatives with 
its 435 members made the same impression on me as 
the House of Commons. Here, on a grey carpet, 
are raised the close-jammed benches without tables; 
the speaker mounts the tasteless tribune and above 
him a tired man in an ill-fitting suit of clothes tries to 
look as if he were presiding; although the bundle of 
Koman fasces above his head seems to be warning 
him that in all times there have been dictators whose 
special joy 1t 1s to drive presidents from their seats. 
As this room has no tables adorned by beautiful 
Inkstands, such as they have in the Senate, the 
members cannot pass the time writing to charming 
women, but must barricade themselves against the 
speeches behind newspapers. It affected me 
strangely to note, in this country of healthy people 
and of few war cripples, two Senators in wheel- 
chairs, while in the House two lame members 
and one blind one moved cautiously about the 
floor. 

‘It appears,’ so a Senator confided to me, ‘that the 
cleverest Gongressmen are cleverer than the corres- 
ponding Senators; but this is offset by the fact that 
the most stupid Congressmen are definitely more 
stupid than their corresponding colleagues in the 
Senate. What is more, the general level of the 
Congress is higher than popular opinion will admit.’ 
Which is not saying much. Given the constant fear 
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of dictatorship, or at least the talk about it, it is 
difficult te understand why people speak so con- 
temptuously of the politicians in the House. Similar 
expressions of contempt were heard in Germany in 
regard to the Reichstag, and as they grew more 
bitter from year to year there finally emerged a 
handful of determined men who felt strong enough 
to do away with it altogether. 

In any case the Senate in Washington is the more 
poetical institution, for through its halls flutter a 
couple of dozen youngsters between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen, as if to remove from the whole 
that solemn earnestness which Americans cannot 
bear. ‘They sit around, squat on the floor, he down, 
doze a little, then at a signal spring up, run about, 
fetch and carry books and papers; and though there 
may be a similar service in the House, their mes- 
sengers do not wear the same blue trousers and black 
stockings as these little gamecocks of the Senate, 
these airy genu who steep politics in a bright blue 
hght and transplant the whole into the world of 
play. Some of these boys have in time become 
Senators, and have looked down with a comfortable 
smile on the youngsters among whom they were one 
in the past. 

They must certainly know by heart all the statues 
which stand in the hall below, crowded together as in 
a peepshow, and they have perhaps discovered that 
among all these military and state uniforms there is 
only one figure who looks out for the spirit. For the 
others, alternating in bronze and marble, all look 
pretty much alike and hold out only their swords and 
canes; but Fulton carries a ship in his hand, indicat- 
ing thereby that he had something better to do in the 
world than attack or defend. What a relief for the 
stranger when, in a dark passage, he encounters that 
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most spiritual of American heads, Jefferson’s, with 
Goethe's nose and Voltaire’s mouth! 

For Lincoln, of whom there is a fine modern bust 
under the great cupola, has been erected in greater 
glory than any national hero of Europe, in his temple 
at the other end of the city. For tragic pathos only 
Napoleon’s grave may be compared with this 
memorial. 

Lincoln’s head, unique as Cesar’s, Goethe’s, or 
Beethoven’s in the history of mankind, seems here 
really to be weighing on the bony shoulders, and 
when his face is illuminated at mght by the reflectors, 
which hke eternal lamps seems to proclaim him a 
saint, we are able to see how wholly a man he was, 
and no saint. It was a daring concept of the 
sculptor, to make this giant of a man even larger 
than life, and so to seat him in a pillared hall that if 
he rose he would have to smash the marble roof with 
his head tn order to stand up straight. 


II 


Above very old and very green trees floats the flag 
ofthe country. We hardly see the roof on which it 
floats, for the house is half hidden in the park, and is 
visible only across two stretches of sward. Sym- 
bolically enough, the house of the President is 
situated not on the axis of the Government buildings, 
but deep in its own park. There the little grey 
squirrels are so tame that when the visitor calls to 
them they will come running and try to clamber up 
his knee; noticmg how much longer therr tails are 
than their bodies, the visitor cannot help thinking of 
party leaders, who also drag along behind them a 
long tail of dependents. Looking up at the stately 
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house, he thinks it is the seat of some distinguished 
citizen who from it directs his estates. 

A European familiar with the residences of the 
state chiefs would not suspect one in this building, for 
all of our republics, even the youngest, have placed 
their presidents in the castles of the kings who once 
governed all European countries, Switzerland ex- 
cepted, Once he has passed through the haughty 
railings and between gloomy guards, the visitor is 
led by dark portals and up festive staircases, through 
dazzling doors and gay balconies, golden balustrades 
and scarlet carpets, into the lofty, ornate inner rooms 
of the chief of state, even if the latter happens to be a 
socialist; thus it is from Paris to Moscow, from 
Warsaw to Madrid. Most of these wielders of 
power I had already visited in their red and gold 
glory before I had the opportunity of comparing 
three American Presidents with each other in the 
White House in Washington. 

Not high up enough to be on a hill, but still on a 
hillock from which it dominates the others; not 
splendid enough for a castle, but more striking than 
a private residence; too official for a villa, but too 
familiar for a ministry; the patrician aspect of this 
house, in which the head of a great family governs, 
is at once almost princely and yet private. One 
would say that here lives the father of a country, 
for that he does not have to be afraid, like a king or a 
dictator, is evident from the open site of the house. 
Every citizen and every foreigner can go through the 
wide-open gates of the park and stroll around as far 
as the white steps, for the fact that it is quite white 
again distinguishes this residence from all other 
official residences in the world. The third difference 
lies in the complete absence of umiforms all around, 
whether they be the bearskins of Buckingham, or the 
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dark-blue kepis of the Elysée, or the red caps of the 
Kremlin, or the tipped crests of Athens, or the steel 
helmets of Berlin, or the feather-crowned hats of the 
Quirinal, or the medieval red-yellow Swiss caps of 
the Vatican; none of them is to be seen here, and 
nothing which might be called their American 
equivalent. 

In the place of the glowering sentinels for ever 
marching to and fro under the windows of all the 
castles I have known - including even that of Lany, 
in Prague -I saw here only happy little squirrels 
playing on the lawn as if to confirm the idyllic 
character of the whole. There is nothing to 
indicate that from this place a people is governed 
which has the second greatest fleet in the world and 
whose troops decided the issue of the World War. 
The European learns with envy that it 1s possible to 
guard the honour of a state and the security of its 
chief without military coxcombry and pretentious 
pomp. 

Far and wide there is only one soldier to be seen, 
and that is Andrew Jackson on his horse outside. 
But he is the politest general [ have ever come across. 
For whereas all the other military heroes in bronze 
glare down sternly at the gaping citizenry, he is the 
only one who makes a gesture of greeting. for 
some filty-odd years Jackson has been greeting the 
passing citizen with raised hat, as who should say: 
‘How are you this morning? Excuse me for being 
on horseback while you are on foot.’ 

There is not even that sweep of steps which, 
following the tradition of kings, every rich European 
banker builds as a cover to his feeling of inferiority. 
As the two-story central building shows only ten 
big french windows to the front, the proportions are 
such as to obviate the impression of a palace; the 
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material, white pieces without a touch of the marble 
which is used in Europe for all the new ministries, 
again bespeaks the will to simplicity; also the four 
queer chains which hold the big lamp from all sides 
in the pillared vestibule are a reminder that in this 
‘country practical considerations come first, for the 
winter winds from the Potomac used to endanger the 
swinging lamp, and no one thinks of disguising or 
beautifying that fact. 

The wings, half as high as the centre building, 
make a sunken impression, symbolising openly the 
subterranean politics about the White House, and 
they are no doubt shaken periodically by secret 
battles of elephants and donkeys, in which I, 
because of my passion for elephants, found it down- 
right difficult to be a Democrat m this country. 
Bui on the roof of these political wings blooms fame 
itself, in the form of clipped laurels. On the big 
lawn behind the house all the children of the city 
may assemble on Easter Day to hunt for eggs, and 
when the President looks down from the semicircular 
balcony, there where the view spreads as far as the 
river, he may perhaps be thinking that among these 
thirty thousand youngsters, a future resident of this 
house may be romping about, and he smiles. If 
from there he turns rightward he catches, close by 
the wall, the dark-green glow of an immense 
magnolia, which his predecessor Jackson planted 
there a hundred years ago; he perceives then how 
wise it is, for one’s posthumous fame, to plant trees, 
for they survive all victories and all laws which are 
entered into the dreary and uncertain annals of 
history. 

If you step out of this strong light into a red room, 
the only dark one in the house, you see Cleveland’s 
picture hanging to the left, and right opposite him 
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and in the same darkness ts Theodore Roosevelt in a 
red frame, and in a mood which we would associate 
more with Gladstone; but there he spends his nights 
as if he had not passed half his hfe on horseback. 
Of the many other Presidents who look down from 
the walls of these rooms, the European recognises 
only these who appear on the currency notes in use. 
That 1s also why Franklin’s head, over there, 1s so 
unfamiliar, for he appears only on the hundred- 
dollar bills, and no European has any. Apart from 
this, the four Presidential wives who wanted to be 
immortalised here have been exiled to rooms far 
below, with the result that Mrs. Lincoln, as befits her 
housewifely nature, keeps an eye, in a separate 
room, on the crockery. 

The complete informality which reigns here is 
revealed when one waits for the President in the long 
upper gallery of an afternoon. There I saw, at a 
little writing-table covered with pictures and 
flowers, one of the permanent attendants, reading a 
novel; by him sat a visitor turning the pages of a 
periodical, and close by was the door to the 
President’s room, so wide open that one could hear 
every word of his conversation with a bank director, 
interspersed with the rattle of a typewriter and, 
behind a curtain, the voice of a telephone girl giving 
out information; at the other end of the gallery 1 saw 
Mrs. Roosevelt receiving an old gentleman and 
joking with him. Only the two Negroes, carrying 
their silver trays with much dignity along the length 
of the gallery, as though they were stepping through 
a Veronese painting, gave some intimation of the 
original palatial function of this house. 

What unspoken thoughts must remain pent in the 
bosoms of Senators and Governors, secret candidates 
tor this place, when they line the walls of the rooms 
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at great receptions, and decide in advance to what 
dark corner they are going to relegate the picture of 
a hated predecessor! At the same time their wives, 
going through the upper rooms, calculate how much 
linen must be stowed away in those big mirror 
closets which here, as in some Dutch painting, are 
relegated to the care of a friendly housekeeper, and 
then they glance into the children’s rooms, and 
think how lovely it would be if they could be pestered 
daily by their own children in those self-same 
rooms. 

On weekdays politicians enter the White House 
like tradesmen, through the office door, where again 
those last throw-backs to the palace, the columns, are 
reduced in size. ‘There at last stand two policemen, 
quite obviously because Representatives are more 
dangerous than tourists or passers-by; but they do 
not stand stationed like archangels; they are placed 
behind the door, and even so they are adorned with 
few buttons in front and none behind. It appears 
there are also a few sitting on watch in the armchairs 
in the hall, and actually they can be recognised by 
the bored expression with which they read the 
newspapers which, fer contra, are positively devoured 
by the interested parties who are waiting. ‘This 
hall, in which the floor, which looks like squared-off 
blocks of black and white marble, is only of imoleum, 
is cut off more than adorned by an enormous round 
table, one of those country gifts which finally have to 
be put somewhere. They decided to use this place 
for it, and in the middle put up an equally un- 
necessary miniature of the obelisk, around which 
waiting callers roll quarters, and bet with each other - 
or with themselves if they are alone -how many 
times the coin will roll around. This scene too, 
which I have often witnessed here, is possible only in 
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the vestibule of a President of the United States, 
where a man with nothing to do plays rather than 
meditates, where nobody feels embarrassed and 
nobody takes things tragically. 

At the other end of the long hall, which leads to 
the various secretaries, you are received by a man of 
uncertain age, naturally in civilian dress, who for 
thirty years has been fulfilling in this place a 
responsible function something like that of Virgil, the 
guide of Dante; he knows everything, understands 
everything, arranges everything, listens to the silliest 
questions and requests, spares the secretaries he 
likes, always stands wrapped in silence, as diplomats 
cdo only in fairy tales nowadays, never becomes 
impatient, and is, m addition, the only one in the 
White House who never laughs. 

In front of him Virgil has a board with all the 
house connections, beginning with the President’s, 
which he can hook to his telephone; why this board, 
in distinction to the ten mullion other telephone 
keyboards in the United States, should alone be 
gilded, I did not discover; likewise the white board 
screen which he has put up behind him undoubtedly 
has a political reason which must remain a secret to 
the stranger, for 1t cannot shield him against draughts, 
nor against assassination, since between it and the 
wall there is barely room for a mouse. 

It 1s also possible to wait in a second hall, which is 
guarded by an even more silent being, namely, a 
huge and curious fish, which hangs there above the 
chimney. In this room stands the biggest of all the 
desks in the White House. ‘These desks, 1t may be 
noted, do not increase in size with the increasing 
importance of their users, but the contrary; the 
President has the smallest, those of the Secretaries 
are larger, still larger are those of the secretaries of 
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the Secretaries, and the largest belong to the female 
secretaries of the Secretaries secretaries. The record 
logically belongs to the desk which stands under the 
fish, since that one remains completely unused. On 
it stands nothing but a lonely telephone, which, like 
an old maid, waits year-long, hour-long, for the 
touch of a hand or the sound of a voice. 

These secretaries of the lowest rank are also 
extremely pretty; they flutter in their variegated 
summer dresses through the corridors, and, being 
butterflies, they also do not wear glasses. Should a 
door be standing open they may be seen mostly 
seated on the huge desk of a fellow-secretary, 
smoking, or else one hears them laughing over the 
telephone. The old, earnest Negro, whose life is 
devoted to the lghtest of burdens, to wit, the 
carrying of visitors’ cards to the neighbouring room, 
still gazes after these butterflies in astonishment. 

The great sieve of the higher secretaries stops 
short three-quarters of what manages to get past the 
police, Virgil, the Negro, and the secretaries with 
and without glasses. These two men bespeak the 
two sides of the present President, but they are 
quite different from him. The one looks lke an 
officer, the other hke a Scottish poet. The one 
square, stiff, active, the other flexible, with gentle 
shoulders, fine, pale-grey features, and silvering 
hair — like a Whistler fantasy; as he enters he thrusts 
his left shoulder shghtly forward. The first one 
represents Roosevelt's laugh and his relations with 
the Press, the other his smile and his diplomacy. 
The former, big and blond, looks the visitor straight 
in the eye and explains to him with a hearty laugh 
why he cannot see the President; the other tells him 
the same thing evasively, smiling and regretful. 
Though neither of them has anything to do with sea 
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travel — there is a third one for that purpose ~ they 
are surrounded by many ship models which have 
been sent as gifts to the President, but which he 
himself has no more room for, his own harbour being 
crowded to capacity. 

Over-exertion is not visible in either of these 
gentlemen; it appears that the sieve 1s never worn 
through, and what they themselves do remains 
unknown to the world — and sometimes even to the 
President; both of them having been journaltsts, they 
demonstrate afresh that this craft calls for much 
more discretion than people think. Likewise one 
notes that the room of theirs which is next to the 
President’s Gabinet is during half the day as loud and 
noisy as a railway station, for there everyone sits or 
stands at the long window looking out over the 
lawns, chattering loudly in the American style, while 
the Scottish poet puts his papers in order or dictates 
letters in a half-audible voice. 

Here the visitor meets the President for the first 
time, for here he stares down from the chimney in 
plaster, a vast hydrocephalic head with pince-nez 
above a slender figure, a fishing rod three times as 
big as himself in his hand, laughing mmmederately. 
Such a caricature of a chief of state, hung right 
above his door in full view of every visitor, would be 
unthinkable in any European capital, and gives 
evidence of an astounding degree of inner security. 
Were I comparing the characters of the peoples of 
the earth, | would make mention here of this 
statuette to the glory of the United States. 

In the corridors between these rooms hang many 
paintings which ambitious artists presented to this 
place in a dream of national greatness and which 
are scarcely looked at from one year’s end to the 
other; likewise, here and there, beautiful clocks 
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which farmers of the West donated, not suspecting 
that they would never go; or framed postage stamps, 
stamped with a private name and dedicated by a 
member of a Cabinet to a secretary. But when the 
romantic head of Longfellow suddenly emerges on 
the scene, his romantic countenance is still enough, 
after eighty years, to drive half a dozen Presidents 
from the field. 

Inside, too, the new room for the sessions of the 
Cabinet 1s simpler than in most European banks. 
These ten chairs, each one of which has the name ofa 
Cabinet member inscribed on the back, look very 
much unused, for in reality the mountain comes to 
Mohammed here. Under all circumstances, how- 
ever, there is plenty of ice-water around to cool the 
temperatures of excited Cabinet members. 

It is not probable that they become worked up, 
for what finally astonishes the Eurepean most in this 
house 1s that 1t echoes with laughter. It rolls from 
the mouth of the stiff secretary, it peals from the lips 
of Senators and journalists, of judges and officers 
transacting business or merely waiting, it rigs from 
the large desks of the secretaries, and it twitters from 
the lps of the butterflies. In the corridors, vesti- 
bules, waiting-rooms, and work-rooms the air is filled 
with laughter, Jt can come only from the man who 
governs here. 


Iil 


When Roosevelt entered the White House he may 
have paused at the gate and thought: at home in 
Hyde Park we had only four pillars; now there are 
sixteen, Accustomed to passing over in silence the 
feeling of destiny, even within himself, he set to in his 
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new office as he had done in the old, namely, with 
courage and good humour. When he looked 
through the rooms in which he was to live for at least 
four years, and probably for eight, and saw the 
picture of President Cleveland, there may have 
occurred to him the words which the latter uttered to 
the five-year-old lad who was presented to him by 
his father. That was Roosevelt’s first visit to the 
White House, and the stern President said to the 
child: ‘Pll give you a wish to remember for the rest 
of your life: pray to God that He never lets you 
become President of the United States!’ 

These words, which his mother had often repeated 
to him in his youth, became more and more incom- 
prehensible to him with the passing of the years; 
indeed, deep within his heart he must have turned 
from this affectation of ingratitude towards the 
destiny which imposes the supreme responsibility on 
aman. ‘This emotion is as alien to him as that other 
dishonesty, much practised and put on show in this 
place by Cleveland, which would have it that the 
highest office, which every one of its holders has 
attained with infinite labour and passion, is a 
‘burden’ and a ‘sacrifice. Franklin Roosevelt - 
and in this he resembles his uncle Theodore - greeted 
this highest office unequivocally with the healthy 
emotions of the victor, whose hfe was to find within 
these walls a greater range in the broadened field of 
effectiveness. 

He also knew that he was putting it to the hazard. 
As Governor he had already been the recipient of 
many threatening letters, and one day he received a 
bomb through the mails, but the mailman confessed 
that he himself had done it so that he might be 
promoted after the ‘discovery’. Thereupon Roose- 
velt burst into his great laugh, and helped the man 
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instead of punishing him. But now, two weeks 
before his assumption of office, while he is being 
greeted by a crowd in Miami, a shot comes from 
close by, the companion of the President-elect falls, 
the man continues to shoot, and 1f some women had 
not flung themselves at his arm, the next bullet 
might have found its mark and the favourite of 
fortune would have become a martyr. 

That would never have fitted him, he was looking 
forward with such joy to his struggle; and as for the 
women, it was much more befitting that they should 
have rescued him, for they had always hked him and 
not only because he had helped to give them the 
vote, than that they should have torn the new 
Dionysos to pieces. ‘The murdered friend, Mayor 
Cermak of Chicago, had in his last moments the 
magnificent insight to perceive the historic setting 
of his sacrifice, for he said to the horrified President- 
elect: ‘Better me than you.’ A single phrase lke 
this suffices to place a man among the great char- 
acters in the Hall of Fame. But the irony of the 
incident lies in the fact that the assassination was 
perhaps really aimed at the mayor rather than atthe 
President-elect, for the former had many great 
enemies; which would only add to the amazing 
character of the dymg man’s thoughts. 

Between the election and the inauguration Roose- 
velt prepared himself in his own peculiar way, as in 
the past, namely, through experts. The lists which 
were everywhere spoken of in connection with the 
so-called ‘Brain Trust’? were over-statements, but 
also under-statements, for there were, as Roosevelt 
told me, a hundred advisers, but no trust, that is to 
say, no session. In keeping with the principle that 
in our necessity we must try out something new, he 
called for engineers, merchants, journalists, lawyers, 
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professors, and asked them for reports on the 
individual factors of the great crisis. 

In spite of his gigantic labours he did not change 
his habits, for he not only went to Warm Springs, to 
recuperate now more than ever before; he also took 
a fishing trip to the Bahamas. Here we perceive in 
all clarity the difference between him and Hoover. 
The latter took no official steps to put in effect the 
measures which were advised, but during those 
heavy times he never left the White House, to show 
how seriously the chief of state comported himself. 
His successor, while preparing a revolution, took 
time out for a trip, and during the whole of his fight 
against the banking capitalists never broke off his 
intercourse with his friends and neighbours the 
Astors. Roosevelt's desire to be liked by the masses 
is great, but his inner self-certainty is greater, so that 
he will never be caught making a theatrical gesture. 
such mental and spiritual equilibrium transmits 
itself to the people. 

This was never more clearly pointed than in Roose- 
velt’s inaugural address, which was a master-piece. 

It was a frightful moment; hundreds of banks had 
closed their doors in those first days of March 1933, 
and everywhere destitution was increasing literally 
day by day. The tens of thousands of the curious 
who came to Washington in special trains to see the 
President’s Inauguration were astounded to learn 
that cheques would not be accepted, only cash. 
No President had ever been hailed at the Capitol 
under such a sign. ‘The general feeling of un- 
certainty was such that the police took away from a 
Senator his package of sandwiches and soaked it in 
water In case it contained an infernal machine. In 
this sense the mood was as favourable as possible for 
a revolution. 
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Yet he did not come as dictator, but as the op- 
posite: the oath had just been administered to him 
by the Chief Justice, the old Bible, the one which 
the first Roosevelt had brought with him three 
hundred years ago, lay open before the people, and 
the man who had assumed power in this moment of 
danger came without troops and without a party 
guard, and every dollar which he needed he still 
had to ask for from the guardians of democracy as- 
sembled about him. If, seen from the outside, 
conditions were so favourable for him, seen from 
within they were just as difficult. ‘The dense ranks 
of soldiers who were standing there to protect him 
after the last attempt on his life expressed 
symbolically the fact that a mighty section of 
the nation viewed his inauguration in a spirit of 
distrust. What the whole nation, listening in on 
the radio, expected was so much that only a man 
who knew profoundly both the soul of the people 
and the language could hope, in the course of fifteen 
minutes, to encourage the faltering to intimidate 
the proud, and so to awaken that mixture of fear and 
hope which alone makes possible in hours of high 
crisis the establishing of an individual authority. 

He began with words of reassurance: “This is pre- 
eminently the time to speak the whole truth, frankly 
and boldly. ... The only thing we have to fear 
is fear itself... . In such a spirit on my part and 
on yours we face our common difficulties. ‘These 
concern, thank God, only material things... . 
Yet our distress comes from no failure of substance. 
We are stricken by no plague of locusts. Compared 
with the perils which our forefathers conquered .. . 
we have still much to be thankful for.’ 

Then, after five minutes, he passes with the 
seventh paragraph to the attack. Now one hears 
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how, the old government no longer being here, the 
resentment of years breaks through in metallic 
sentences, directed against the man who stands close 
behind him, fighting down behind close-locked 
features everything that provokes him to contra- 
diction, but directed also against half'a dozen of his 
predecessors and tens of thousands of the mightiest in 
the land. For a new leader stands here at the 
balustrade, and under the free heavens he asks how 
all this has come to pass and himself gives the 
answer! 

‘Primarily . . . because the rulers of the exchange 
of mankind’s goods have fatled through their own 
stubbornness and their own incompetence, have 
admitted their failure and abdicated. Practices of 
the unscrupulous money-changers stand indicted in 
the court of public opinion, rejected by the hearts 
and minds of men. . . . They only know the rules 
ofa generation of self-seekers. ‘They have no vision, 
and when there 1s no vision the people perish. The 
money-changers have fled from their high seats in 
the temple of our crvilisation, We may now restore 
that temple to the ancient truths.’ 

Now he changes his tone and sounds the motives 
of his own life: “Happiness hes not in the mere 
possession of money; it lies in the joy of achievement, 
in the thrill of creative effort. The joy and moral 
stimulation of work no longer must be forgotten in 
the mad chase of evanescent profits, Recognition 
of the falsity of material wealth as the standard of 
success goes hand in hand with the abandonment of 
the false belief that public office and high political 
achievement are to be valued only by the standards 
of pride and place and personal profit.’ 

Here, in the middle of the course, he swerves his 
horses over to the middle path, and it seems that he 
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holds them down to a smoother pace, for he con- 
tinues: ‘Restoration calls, however, not for changes 
in ethics alone. This nation calls for action, and 
action now. ... ‘This is no unsolvable problem 
if we face it wisely and courageously .. . treating 
the task as we would treat the emergency of a war, 
but at the same time through this employment 
accomplishing greatly needed projects to stimulate 
and reorganise the use of our natural resources.’ 
Then follow the key-phrases of his long familiar pro- 
posals: millions to be returned to the land, the 
farmers to be helped in a big way, the costs of ad- 
ministration to be brought down, all emergency 
funds to be consolidated, but above all the formu- 
lation of a great plan for the economic life of the 
state. 

Only now, after he has prepared the spirits of his 
hearers by appeals to deep emotion and to clear 
logic, does he build up the effects of reassurance and 
threat, of attacks and proposals, into the great blow: 
‘We require two safeguards against a return of the 
evils of the old order: there must be a strict super- 
vision of all banking and credits and investments; 
there must be an end to speculation with other 
people’s money.’ To perceive this sortie as the 
revolution which it was, it is not enough to know 
the history of this country for the last thirty years; 
one must above all know the mood of the gambler 
American during those last five years. 

Now the new leader turns to world politics and 
without naming hames, without even developing 
the antithesis, he launches himself resolutely against 
the new theory and practice of force saying: 

‘In the field of world policy I would dedicate this 
nation to the policy of the good neighbour - the 
neighbour who resolutely respects himself and, 
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because he does so, respects the rights of others — the 
neighbour who respects his obligations and respects 
the sanctity of his agreements in and with a world of 
neighbours.’ Everything that the dictators are 
simultaneously proclaiming, the nation before every- 
thing else, and the economy of autarchy, is rejected 
in this sentence. 

After this passage, foreign as it is to the millions 
of his listeners —for international politics 1s dis- 
covered by the people only with war, when it is too 
late —- Roosevelt turns again to their emotions, and 
declares that in this time of need they must feel as 
though it were wartimc: ‘With this pledge taken, I 
assume unhesitatingly the leadership of this great 
army of our people, dedicated to a disciplined 
attack upon our common problems. Action in 
this image and to this end 3s feasible under the form 
of government which we have inherited from our 
ancestors. Our Constitution is so simple and prac- 
tical that 1t is possible always to meet extraordinary 
needs by changes in emphasis and arrangement 
without loss of essential form.” With this, and with 
one of those usual superlatives without which you 
cannot do anythmg in America, he has prepared 
his listeners: confidence they now have, but still 
they hesitate, and want to know what methods this 
new man proposes, how he 1s going to lay the foun- 
dations anew, what kind of rights he will demand. 
Now he has come to the point, now he looses the 
well-filed, long prepared arrow right at the as- 
sembled representatives of the people, for he cries: 

‘But it may be that an unprecedented demand for 
undelayed action may call for temporary departure 
from that normal balance of public procedure. I 
am prepared under my constitutional duty to recom- 
mend the measures that a stricken nation in the 
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midst of a stricken world may require. ‘These 
measures, or such other measures as the Congress 
may build out of its experience and wisdom, [I shall 
seek, within my constitutional authority, to bring to 
speedy adoption. But in the event that Congress 
shall fail to take one of these two courses, and in the 
event that the national emergency is still critical, I 
shall not evade the clear course of duty that will then 
confront me. I shall ask the Congress for the one 
remaining instrument to meet the crisis ~ broad 
executive power that would be given to me if we 
were in fact invaded by a foreign foe. For the trust 
reposed in me I will return the courage and devotion 
that befit the time. I can do no less.’ 

‘This is a clear call for dictatorial power, to be en- 
trusted to him by constitutional methods. After 
this dangerous leap he hastens once more to smile: 

‘We do not disturb the future of essential demo- 
cracy. The people of the United States have not 
failed. Jn their need they have registered a man- 
date that they want direct, vigorous action. ‘They 
have asked for discipline and direction under leader- 
ship. They have made me the present mstrument 
of their wishes. In the spirit of the gift J take it. 
In this dedication of a nation we humbly ask the 
blessing of God. May He protect each and every 
one of us! May He guide me in the days to come.’ 

It was amidst cold, wintry weather that these 
words were read forth from the balcony of the 
middle building and the man who had once been a 
seaman, and who now had to fear relapses resulting 
from colds, stood there bareheaded, leaning on the 
Bible which the wind uttered, thus presenting to 
all of them, who knew his physical condition, an 
example of the helmsman who is not afraid of the 
storm. ‘The millions throughout the country all 
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knew how hard it had been for him to stand erect 
again, and how the wind had roared around the 
great cupola as he spoke; but they heard the note of 
confidence, a resolute earnest, more brotherly than 
paternal and not at all authoritarian. 

Has dictatorship ever been demanded in such a 
tone? Had not ali those listeners who read the 
newspapers marked the haughty note on which, 
only the day before, the German Nazis had gone 
through the land making revolution in quite another 
fashion? Could the difference between the two 
notes escape any listener? 

When, afterwards, the new President was to re- 
celve, standing, the march-past of the troops, he 
refused all suggestions to cut the parade short, and 
did not leave his place for three hours. He knew 
that wintry weather was no reason for disappointing 
soldiers, and with him less than with a healthy man. 
Then he rode to the White House and received 
thirteen paralysed children from Warm Springs. 

During the taking of the oath and the speech, 
during the parade and the receptions, one man sat 
alone and apart in a well-warmed room in the 
White House, smoked his cigarette, and smiled. It 
was Louis Howe, who was feeling like a king-maker, 
and who in fact was something not far from it. He 
continued to live in the house, was the great confi- 
dant, and retained his devoted nature, remaining 
formally the secretary, instead of becoming a 
Cabinet member, for he cared more for confidence 
and for influence than for tities. But as they began 
to call him the Secret High Inquisitor, he had cards 
printed reading: ‘Colonel Louis Rasputin Voltaire 
Talleyrand Simon Legree Howe.’ 

Still, his influence does seem to have diminished 
somewhat. Perhaps he had exhausted his powers 
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when he saw his protégé at the goal. The latter 
began, the former ceased. And still, when he died 
three years later, Roosevelt lost one of the last confi- 
dants who still called him Franklin. 


IV 


In the early days of March 1933, Washington was 
like some Old World capital centuries ago, when a 
young absolutist king had ascended the throne and 
was toppling over everything his father had built up 
or preserved. 

In Beethoven the term ‘attacca’ is used to describe 
the effect when the opening of the fourth, stormy 
movement is tacked on to the dying third; and that 
term, with its double meaning, may well be applied 
to our case. ‘The opportunity had been created for 
the reconstruction of the national economy, and, 
simultaneously, of the state itself; and like every 
other reformer Roosevelt found in the condition of 
emergency his long-sought opportunity to deliver 
some telling blows. ‘I would never have had a 
chance to deliver them under prosperity,’ he said to 
me, and compared the situation in March 1933, 
with a state of war. The United States was be- 
sleged, blockaded; there had to be swift action. 

He acted alone at first, for the first decisive 
measures were taken before the Cabinet had really 
begun its activities. “lhe measures were prepared, 
but circumstances —so he himself informed me — 
drove him further than he had at first planned; one 
measure led to the need for a second, ‘and I am still 
thinking of continuing quite a distance on this road’. 
What confronted him was literally a condition of 
collapse. For three years many taxes had no longer 
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yielded anything, while expenditures had continued 
to rise; and still the government had shown no 
energy, and a continuation of this condition would 
have meant receiverships for some of the railways. 
To describe what had happened in the preceding 
years Roosevelt wrote a httle parody of Alice in 
Wonderland, a book he seems to be very fond of, and 
put the passage in the mouth of a plain citizen, who 
represented the Alice of the fable: 

‘Can we keep on producing more and more?’ 
‘We'd have to keep on selling more and more.’ 
‘And when we have too much?’ “Then the foreigners 
willbuy.” ‘Oh, no, there’s a protective tariff against 
that, we’re sitting on a high wall.” ‘How is that?’ 
“Well, have you ever heard of a thing called a mora- 
torium?” 

Such was the situation on the retirement of 
Hoover, this man who had promised every citizen a 
chicken in his pot. ‘To take direct measures against 
the collapseinavery few dayswas Roosevelt’s first task. 

Never had an American President taken office in 
such dramatic circumstances. The situation was 
admirably suited to his fighting spirit, and the ele- 
ment of the dramatic served only to increase his 
ardour. For the sole characteristic which Roose- 
velt seems to me to have in common with dictators 
is this predilection for these pointed situations. 

With this picture of complete economic paralysis 
before him, must he not have recalled the time when 
he lay on his back paralysed and vowed: ‘Pll beat 
this thing’? New threats rose against the country 
not daily but hourly, as from a forest fire; and this at 
a moment when the old fire brigade retired, and the 
new fire brigade did not even know where the hose- 
pipes were. When the new President returned from 
his inauguration to the White House he was con- 
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fronted with the information that the banks in 
Delaware had closed —- among them even the Federal 
Reserve Bank. Most of the Governors, among them 
many opponents of Roosevelt, were assembled in 
Washington, and they gave their approval to the 
actions of the President. ‘Thus in three days more 
was done towards centralisation than in preceding 
years. While he extinguished the fire Roosevelt was 
thinking what a new, beautiful and quite different 
forest he would at last be able to plant in this 
place. 

He calls Congress into an extraordinary session 
which 1s delayed only for three days to give the 
Representatives from the West time to reach the 
capital. Congress gives htm the power to reopen 
the banks at his discretion and to establish a state 
supervision: again a grant of such powers as no 
President has ever obtained before except in time of 
war. 

The speed with which things are now moving 
keeps the nation in a state of excitement; the country 
reads that the new emergency banking law has been 
worked out in twelve different versions, and that the 
final one was adopted only half an hour before it 
was presented to Congress. There is no time to 
have it printed, but Congress adopts it in thirty- 
five minutes. Where committees had had to sit 
for months, important laws are during the next 
few weeks adopted in a few hours. All these things 
are without precedent. 

The poor, constituting eighty per cent of the 
population, felt that at last the highest place in the 
land was occupied by their own attorney. The 
rich were so terrified by the thought of a revolution 
filled with murder and expropriation that they 
looked on this bloodless revolution as their salyation. 
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Besides, such is the secret passion of the American for 
every sort of sensational novelty that he gets a thrill 
out of the most disastrous headlines in the news- 
papers. Such is his insatiable eagerness for the 
new that even a disaster is hailed as a record in its 
field, and those who in March 1933 regarded the 
new government as nothmg short of a disaster, that 
is to say, the rich, were at first dazzled by the 
fireworks. 

Yes, things are happening in Washington! On 
March to Roosevelt asks Congress for discretionary 
power to balance the budget, an hour later for a 
reduction in payments to the veterans and in salaries 
of federal officials. On the eleventh he demands 
the passage of a law for the saving of $500,000,000. 
On the twelfth he picks up the radio and speaks 
direct to the people on the reopening of the banks, 
The man’s voice and the measures he adopts both 
have the same liberating effect on the masses. 
What will he do the next day? 

The next day he addresses to Congress a message 
which is only seventy-two words in length. He has 
the trick of keeping the imagination of the people 
alert. And the day after? On the fourteenth 3.2 
per cent beer is made legal. The Senate stirs, 
wants to show that it is still there, and accepts the 
law - with an ‘amendment’. What is the substance 
of the amendment? The alcoholic content shall be 
limited to 9.05 per cent, and not 3.2 percent! But 
the House of Representatives rejects the 3.05 again! 
No matter, beer 1s back once more, beer after 
fourteen dry years. The mere fact has a significant 
eflect on the millions. At that same time there 
occurs a serious earthquake in the West. Do you 
hear the rumbling? Everyone feels that revolution 
is stalking the world, that he is being pulled along. 
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In those same fourteen days enactments follow 
each other for farm and unemployment relief. 
Congress must stay in session until the whole social 
programme has been carried out, And all this after 
a period of complete immobility in the White House, 
a period dunng which President Hoover had not 
undertaken a single step. Already now, in 1938 he 
is begining to fall back on those warnings which 
the conservative always throws out at the liberal 
when the latter is surrounded by the dust and fury 
of the battle. 

How completely war emergency powers differ 
from dictatorship can best be realised by comparing 
with Roosevelt’s course of action that which was 
taken by Hitler, who came to power at almost the 
identical moment; appointed Chancellor January 
30, 1933, he emerged, with the ‘election victory’ of 
his party on March 15, as factual dictator. 

Hitler was therefore taking his first decisive steps 
in about the same four months as Roosevelt was 
effecting the transformation of America. Both 
entered office with the claim that they governed 
democratically, 1.e., after constitutional elections and 
with a parliament, but both of them emphasised, 
during the first days, the extraordinary conditions 
which justified their assumption of great powers 
reaching in the direction of a dictatorship. Like- 
wise both men declared that they had to take office 
in a country ruined by economic mismanagement 
and to rehabilitate it. Roosevelt called it the 
emergency condition of a war, Hitler called it a 
revolution. It is therefore both fair and historically 
intelligible to compare their methods. 

From the first two months of the Roosevelt régime: 

He sends a dozen legislative proposals to a 
Congress freely elected and untampered with; the 
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Congress accepts everything and gives the President 
the unusual power to close and reopen banks, 
withdraw gold from circulation, reduce salaries. 
The President keeps this Congress in session until the 
whole programme has been carried out, so that he 
may obtain a receipt for every dollar, and during 
this period does not ban a single newspaper, molest 
any political party, abrogate one letter of the 
Constitution, arrest a single citizen. 

From the first two months of the Hitler régime: 

Hitler gives his hand to Reich President Hinden- 
burg in a vow to govern together with the Centrist 
and German Nationalist parties. Not receiving at 
the elections an absolute majority, he dissolves the 
other parties by force, has four thousand political 
opponents arrested, has Communist deputies put to 
death, places the entire Press under a censorship, and 
commands that assemblies of other parties shall be 
fired on. He arrests over one hundred liberal 
members of the Reichstag, betrays Briinmg, the 
Centrist leader, and in this wise acquires the 
authority to issue laws by decree. He converts his 
party militia into a national police, has a state 
president done to death, absolves his party followers 
from all political murders, and introduces a retro- 
active death penalty for acts which were not so 
pumshable at the time of commission. ‘We are 
not here to practise Justice, but to destroy and root 
out. 

From the third to the fifth month of Roosevelt’s 
régime: 

Creation of some twenty new agencies for the 
development of the country. The state undertakes 
to control production, to lend money to the farmers, 
to find employment for millions in state projects, to 
centralise more and more of the departments of the 
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government. These objectives are sought and in 
part attained through heavier taxes on the rich, and 
party supporters receive the patronage of the new 
positions, but not one citizen is deprived of his rights 
and not one act Js committed in contravention of the 
Constitution or morality of the state. 

During the same period Hitler aims at similar 
objectives with the following methods: 

As minister of justice he appoints a man who 
proclaims the principle: “Justice is that which is 
useful to Germany.” ‘The Bavarian Minister of the 
Interior is beaten up in his nightshirt in the street. 
All Catholic and Evangehcal clergymen who refuse 
to abandon the Old Testament are deprived of their 
benefices, later many of them are imprisoned and put 
todeath, All German Jews, without exception, and 
even if they and theirs have served the country for 
hundreds of years, are disfranchised and deprived of 
their civic rights, including the right to study in 
universities, to direct hospitals, to be active as actors, 
musicians, artists, and writers. Practically all the 
world-famous books of contemporary writers, fifty 
per cent of them Christians and liberals, are solemnly 
burned at public bonfires, while the writers them- 
selves are deprived of their property and their civic 
rights. Several of the old party leaders, among 
them those of the German National Party, are 
murdered. All checks on the expenditures and 
other activities of the state are suspended, debates 
become a thing of the past in the Reichstag, freedom 
of speech in the Press, at meetings, and on the stage, 
and with it the privacy of correspondence, are 
abrogated. 

The comparison between these first mass regula- 
tions provides an index of the differences of character 
between the two leaders. 
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In the case of Roosevelt the leadership is taken 
over by a man who has developed from the upper to 
the lower classes; Hitler’s course runs in the opposite 
direction. Roosevelt seeks to break the overlordship 
of the rich, Hitler seeks to fortify it. Roosevelt, the 
man of power in action, surrounds himself with men 
who, without a single exception, are weaker than he; 
Hitler, the neurasthenic, with men of more deter- 
mined natures than his own. Roosevelt derives all 
his powers from Congress, Hitler from his private 
army. Roosevelt, after four years, submits his name 
for completely free re-election, Hitler forces a 
favourable vote out of the population by threat and 
blackmail, and governs without any form of control. 
Roosevelt 1s accused daily, and in the Press, of the 
blackest crimes, and 1f he happens to have a tooth- 
ache, the Press hopes itis in a wisdom tooth; Hitler does 
not tolerate even a hint of objective criticism. 
Roosevelt is caricatured on the stage, Hitler bans 
every witticism. 

If the style 1s the man, then we have before us two 
men, one of whom 1s without a vestige of education, 
a man whose speeches sound like caricatures of the 
utterances of Wilhelm II, while the other speaks a 
classical, simple English which appeals to every 
listener. In the 600 pages of Hitler’s book there 
does not occur one phrase from Goethe or Schiller, 
and such German history as does occur 1s distorted; 
this same man issues directives to art almost every 
year. Roosevelt lets every man write and build as 
he will, but he builds his speeches on the history of 
his people. Roosevelt addresses to the nation’s men 
of affairs the plea to sign the new agreements ‘in the 
name of humanity’. Hitler shouts at the assembled 
hundreds of thousands the word ‘obedience’ — thrice 
repeated. Roosevelt’s speeches, like Bismarck’s, 
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gain on reading; Hitler’s have first to be translated 
into German. Roosevelt rides in an open car 
through strike territory, Hitler rides through his 
own city between four ranks of soldiers, one half of 
whom stand facing the public. Roosevelt, with his 
open look, offers to the people the spectacle of a 
harmonious nature, Hitler confronts it with the 
gloominess of a hapless being. 


Congress had transferred to the President a large 
part ofits powers, not formally but in fact; it retained 
all its privileges but left to the President the carrying 
out of certain definite objectives. This was, im the 
opinion of Congress, all constitutional, but it had 
never happened before except in wartime. In this 
sense, and in this sense only, does Roosevelt’s régime 
resemble that of certain dictators; all other power in 
the country yielded place voluntanly, no one was 
able to oppose to his plans a single practical idea. 
While Congress remained in session, and these 
hundreds of planets, each with its complement of 
moons, circled about the sun in the centre, the latter 
pierced with its bright rays the twilght which had 
settled on the land. In its remotest corners little 
people became aware that a star had risen far away 
and was beginning to warm them. 

Four weeks after his accession he held the banks, 
the farms, the railways, home and foreign trade, in 
his hands. His particular achievement lay in 
relieving the emergency and, simultaneously with it, 
reconstructing the national economy; neither of these 
objectives could be given the preference, for each of 
them could be realised only through the other. 
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Yet precisely this was the difficulty which emerged 
on the first day; for Roosevelt, like a general 
suddenly called to the igh command, wanted to 
reorganise his armies, but had to win his first battles 
at the same time. When at the end of a week the 
banking crisis was over, the reformers in the White 
House had to reckon with American irresponsibility, 
which would at once begin to speculate again if the 
control over the brokers was not immediately made 
permanent. Further, for over half a century every 
swindler had been able to throw on the market as 
many shares of stock as he had felt like printing. In 
the last twelve years alone fifty billions had been 
issued in shares, half of them worthless. Now, for 
the caveat empior of former times, Roosevelt sub- 
stituted a new slogan: caveat vender. The betrayal of 
the public which had begun with the days of Morgan, 
but had not yet let up under Hoover, was almost 
suddenly arrested by governmental control, From 
now on whatever was speculation had to declare 
liself by its right name and stay separate and apart 
from genuine values, just as im certain countries 
public women must carry police cards with them and 
submit regularly to examination. 

Roosevelt has been described as the legatee of 
Wilson’s economic policy. The truth is that only 
the war prevented Wilson from carrying through 
that process of social evolution which he began 
twenty years before Roosevelt with his attack on the 
‘irresponsible greed for profits’. But it would have 
found a much more violent opposition, for in 1912 
the concentration of finance had not progressed to 
the point it attained in 1932. Wilson’s election 
speeches were much more radical than anything 
that had preceded his; any man, he had said, who 
sought to participate freely in a branch of business 
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which was already controlled by big capital was 
squeezed to the wall and forced to sell and be 
swallowed up. 

Twenty years later Roosevelt declared in his 
election addresses that two-thirds of the industry of 
the United States was controlled by six hundred 
corporations, while ten million little fellows had to 
share among them the remaining third. In fifty 
years, he said, these economic oligarchies would be 
combined in a dozen trusts, directed by a hundred 
individuals. ‘We must therefore compel our econ- 
omic powers to submit to a form of control, just as 
was done with the over-powerful European govern- 
ments three hundred years ago, when they were 
transformed into constitutional states. We must 
bring the idea of law into economic hie, and impose 
constitutional order on it.’ 

From this springs his view of private office as a 
public trust. “The free and undisturbed enjoyment 
of money, either by the individual or the group, 
depends on the fulfilment of these trust conditions. 

Every man has a right to his property, that is, to 
the greatest possible protection for his savings. . . . 
If, on this principle, it becomes necessary to limit the 
activities of the speculator, the middleman, and even 
the capitalist, we do it not to limit freedom but to 
protect freedom.’ Therefore big business men must, 
in their various groups, renounce certain advantages 
and ‘in an act of self-denial accept as their aim the 
common good.... When the individual behaves 
like a wolf... it is the duty of the government to 
proceed against him and to tame him.... Should 
this be possible only through the giving up of the 
easily won profits of an inflation... then we are 
prepared to let these profits go.’ 

A new note, at least for America. Until then 
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every millionaire had believed that he redeemed 
himself completely by use of the word ‘service’ and 
by the founding of museums, hospitals, and univer- 
sities; even Rockefeller was regarded as a benefactor 
of humanity, and the majority of Americans were 
prepared to forgive him the first half of his life 
because he had, in the second half, become ‘the 
greatest benefactor of humanity since Jesus Christ’. 
These were the rhapsodic words I heard from the 
Oklahoma oi barons. But that which Hoover 
attempted towards the end was likewise quite 
different from the new order, for this took as its basis 
a new social morality. In Hoover’s time the 
government handed out, as it were with closed eyes, 
three hundred million dollars to the various States, 
so that these might come to the help of the hungry, 
after the manner of the rich benefactor who, on 
Sundays, remembers the Bible or, when he 1s sick, 
the possibility of hell fire. What Roosevelt did, 
instead, was to found a new world of production and 
business by putting billions of dollars to work for the 
state. 

Roosevelt, who has always distrusted the so-called 
international banker, terrified the European banking 
world when he at first dared to deflate the dollar, 
‘wilfully and without necessity,’ as they contended in 
London, and a few weeks later even declined to 
stabilise the dollar at all. The honour of the bank 
magnates was profoundly offended when, at the 
London Conference in the summer of 19933, he 
refused to harm his own country for the benefit of the 
franc and pound speculators. Actually they were 
afraid that other governments might imitate him, 
and fix the value of currency independently instead 
of calling in the banking world; with such a currency, 
unstabilised, each government would have a free 
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hand to act in the interests of its particular country, 
and in such fashion that currency speculation, on 
which the largest fortunes of recent times had been 
founded, would stop. For the new ‘commodity 
dollar’, already recommended in 1920 by Irving 
Fisher, and therefore not originating in Washington 
any more than the other measures, was the means 
used by the government to reduce the gold content 
of the dollar m order to raise prices, and vice versa. 
A like quantity of money should be able to purchase 
a like quantity of commodities, not a like quantity of 
gold. At first the intention was to change it daily, 
but it could be carried out only at longer intervals. 
Nor was the idea new in any sense; Roman emperors 
and medieval kings had devalued their currency, and 
in the year 1080 a Chinese minister of state whose 
writings have recently come to light even outlined 
an entire planned financial economy. 

To get control of the gold was Roosevelt’s first and 
peculiarly American measure, just as to get control of 
the police and the guns was that of the European 
dictators. Since the poor had no gold, only the rich 
felt the blow. Everything they had believed in, 
their religion, their god, collapsed before the gaze of 
the bankers when Roosevelt, acting always with the 
power delegated to him by Congress, declared in the 
first days that the banks should not pay out gold; 
and later when the Congress legislated that the gold 
certificates of the nation, that is, 1ts promise to 
redeem a certain piece of paper with a certain 
quantity of gold, would no longer be so redeemed. 
Nor was it any longer permitted to remove gold from 
the country; on the contrary, the government would 
buy up and store away as much gold as possible. 

People referred once more to 1789, when the rights 
of man removed the old order. Yet hardly had the 
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eighteenth century passed, with its victory of the 
individual, when, in the nineteenth, privilege raised 
its head again, though in altered form; and by the 
time the twentieth arrived Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson had declared war on the trusts 
which threatened not only the freedom of the 
individual but the authority of the state as well. 
And now the banks recognised their great foe, who 
in a few weeks had wrung the new order from the 
crisis of the state, that order which Wilson had been 
the last to try and bring about. But the next three 
Presidents had demanded the opposite. Just as a 
people generally needs to lose a war in order to win 
new liberties, so this one could be saved for greater 
justice only by a cataclysmic crisis. But all this 
unrolled not in the style of the dictators; it was all 
done without civil strife, without drums, and without 
trumpets. 

Only the language was revolutionary: ‘Practices 
have been brought to light which have shocked those 
who believed that we were m the past generation 
raising the ethical standards of business.... I am 
speaking of those individuals who have evaded the 
spirit and purpose of our tax laws, of those high 
officials of banks or corporations who have grown 
rich at the expense of their stockholders or the 
public... these were consumed in the fires that 
they themselves kindled.’ 

is not this Danton himself, speaking with clenched 
and threatening fists before the National Assembly? 
but here stands a man who does not clench his fist, 
and in fact no speech 1s even delivered. It is only 
Roosevelt’s message to the Seventy-Third Congress, 
and the men he stamps as criminals are friends of 
certain of the Senators and Representatives who 
receive this message. In an investigation carried 
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out during these months the Comptroller of the 
Currency declared that between five and six hundred 
cases of criminal infringement of the banking laws 
had been established, but not one of the malefactors 
had been punished, for ‘such dishonesty is general 
among bank directors’. 

But as against this he strikes an entirely different 
note in his popular addresses, his radio speeches, and 
his ‘fireside talks’ - which should perhaps be called 
his “steam radiator talks’, for how many firesides are 
left im America? Here everything is friendliness, 
persuasion, and explanation; an elder brother is 
speaking. There are some who assert that his 
sonorous radio voice brought him more votes than 
his politics. I believe it 1s the note he strikes, and 
not the voice, for after four years these speeches 
produce, in printed and collected form, the same 
strong effect. There is never a let-down, and if he 
starts with the words “my fmends’, he proceeds to 
prove in the next instant that he 1s really speaking 
out of friendship. Never does one find in these 
popular addresses threats against the rich, or an 
accusing or self-righteous tone; the only thing 1s - 
that not one sentence is addressed to the nich. 
Demonstrating that he wishes to preserve the 
capitalist system, he nevertheless does not once 
address the capitalists. In this he makes one think 
of a pater-familias with a great many children who 
goes on feeding all of them but who, being angry 
with some of them, does not direct any conversation 
toward them from the head of the table. 

At first the rich sat silently at the table, only 
wondering whether this fnghtful person was not 
perhaps their last rescuer, for behind him they saw 
rising black and fearful forces. At other moments 
they thought it was all just a bad dream. Few of 
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them had the simple inspiration to compare what 
was happening here with the similar things that 
were happening in Europe under completely differ- 
ent systems; or even with that which had been tried 
sporadically in individual States and sections of their 
own country. They knew only that this nation had 
grown to its present stature quite at random, that 
until now no one had prepared a basic plan. What 
had gone on with the approval and encouragement 
of the government had been a perpetual increase of 
production on the land and in the factories, and it 
was believed that this tower could go on climbing 
endlessly into the skies: more goods than could be 
consumed, more trains than there were goods to be 
transported, everything inflated towards the outside, 
hollow towards the inside. Was not the balloon 
bound to burst some day? 

In the course of these developments I happened, 
in the year 1931, to hear a Detroit architect give 
utterance to this staggering sentence: ‘If the com- 
munist system is a success, we'll install it!’ 

It was over the champagne, to which we had been 
invited by Ivar Kreuger, who later shot himself, and 
the Detroiter had been drinking heavily. Never has 
the spiritual anarchy of that period been brought 
home to me so profoundly as in that sentence. 
While the millions of the unemployed increased tll 
their families constituted one-third of the nation, 
those for whom things were going well believed — as 
Roosevelt put it in an address to the nation — that 
‘some magician would find ways and means for that 
mcreased output to be consumed with reasonable 
profit to the producer.... Ido not want the people 
of this country to take the foolish course of letting 
this improvement come back on another speculative 
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These people call Roosevelt a Bolshevik, obviously 
a term of opprobrium with them. 

Actually Roosevelt has never come anywhere near 
the three basic Russian principles. He has nation- 
alised neither industry, nor the soil, nor foreign trade, 
all of them points on which some Fascists are be- 
ginning to approach the Russians. He has intro- 
duced a plan and a system of national control so that 
henceforth wages shall not be forced down by 
unregulated production until the greater part of the 
population can no longer buy, the factories are 
closed, and unemployment increases. When, tn the 
spring of 1933, the South planted much more 
cotton than could be used -and that in spite of a 
previous reduction under Hoover’s Farm Board - 
and the price of cotton on the market sank to less 
than fifty per cent of the normal, the expected seven- 
teen million bales had to be reduced, by compulsion, 
to thirteen; the same thing happened with tobacco 
and, to a much smaller extent, with wheat and 
potatoes. There had to be likewise a great slaughter 
of pigs. 

To this end Roosevelt first persuaded, then com- 
pelled, the cotton farmers to let ten million acres of 
their soil he fallow. Amazingly enough, they 
understood what he was driving at. For this 
happened to be an assault on the long-accepted 
liberty of the farmer to sow as he sees fit - and who 
is more conservative than the peasant? 

Only the old people and the animals could not 
understand the times. A Texas cotton planter sat 
before his house and looked at the harvest which was 
to be destroyed and ploughed under the next day: 
the work of his hands, the centre of his cares, the 
epitome of all his hopes. He stared out in front of 
him -so a friend of mime saw him - brooding, 
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despairing of God and the world. But suddenly he 
sees a weed between the stems, and with the habit 
of forty years he gets up, walks over, and tears it out. 
It was like shaving a corpse. The next day his 
mules, pulling the plough so unseasonably through 
the high-grown fields, could not understand it, and 
stepped cautiously sideward from the cotton plants 
in order to spare them. 

For Roosevelt’s New Deal aims at nothing less 
than the solution of the oldest problem, even if only 
for this age and for this country: a redistribution of 
the goods of life without the overthrow of society — 
which makes him the typical anti-Marxian. And 
so the Marxists write derisive books on these efforts 
of a gentleman to help the poor. Speaking to me 
of this, Roosevelt lifted his right hand very high, 
his left hand only a little, and said: 

“This difference is too big, it must become smaller — 
like this. It doubly becomes the duty of those born 
rich to try to do that. Wasn’t I able to study, 
travel, take care of my sickness? The man who 
doesn’t have to worry about his daily bread is 
securer and freer. The man who comes up from 
underneath carries into his later life bitter memories 
out of his youth, and so he has less love for men. 
The man born poor retams resentments; I can’t have 
any. This is the personal motive in me. The 
political motive was my desire to obviate revolution. 
To be sure, I wanted to rescue capital, and I work 
in a contrary sense to Rome and Moscow. ‘To-day 
(june 1937) you are astonished that 1 can watch 
the coal strike and do nothing. As a student I once 
taught youngsters. When they threw things at 
each other, I punished them, and got nowhere. 
Then an old teacher said to me: “Don’t do anything. 
Just write their names down, then call them in one 
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by one, speak seriously with each one separately, 
show him how his chances of progress will be spoiled 
if he’s sent away.” I was more successful that way. 
We Americans are more for persuaston than for 
commands.’ 

The problem of the farmer on the land lay un- 
solved, no one had attacked it. What Hoover had 
undertaken had stuck fast in Its begmnings. His 
Farm Board and his Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration lacked daring, drive, and imagination. 
And yet here it was that the local problem of the 
country’s economy lay. Much had changed since 
the new technology, everything since the war. 
Where even fifty years ago the farmer, consuming his 
own produce, could in an emergency be indepen- 
dent of purchases, to-day, with the tractor replacing 
the span of oxen, and electric power replacing the 
mill-wheel, he needs money for everything because 
he must buy nearly everything. The fantastic 
magic of the machine has produced a condition in 
which -as the Technocrats said —half a million 
men could produce on eighty million acres the food 
needed by one hundred and twenty million Ameri- 
cans. 

But on top of that the country had been overtaken 
by the nemesis of a successful war: it was America’s 
unhappy lot to be transformed from a reliable debtor 
into an unlucky creditor -the most calamitous 
change conceivable in our epoch, in which only the 
debtor is carefree. When America had to pay 
$500,000,000 annually before the war on its debts, 
Europe would collect in grain, cotton, and machin- 
ery. When after the war America had to collect 
$500,000,000 a year In interest, Europe discovered 
something called national pride and refused to buy. 
America’s export of farm produce fell from two- 
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thirds to one-third. As enormous new areas were 
planted at the same time in Canada and the Argen- 
tine, and as within the country itself thirty millions 
of new acres had been brought under cultivation, 
more and more farmers became superfluous. But 
instead of introducing resolutely a new system, the 
big city bankers living in their beautiful country 
homes cried out: The unemployed must get back 
to the land, there’s room there, everyone can finda 
livelihood there! The fact was that the emergency 
was severer in the agrarian States than anywhere 
else, besides which the man on the land felt himself 
more forsaken and hopeless. Farmers’ famulies 
still made up 25 per cent of the population, which 
meant that 30,000,000 people were living badly and 
eating poorly, could not pay the imterest on their 
debts, were being evicted, and could no longer be 
counted among the purchasers. 

But the old earth, offended by the machine, which 
it regarded as an extortioner, set out to prove that 
the elements are still master: it destroyed 35 million 
acres, and threatened 100 million more with flood 
and soil erosion. Here indeed was her ultimate 
challenge to aggressive man to bring her under 
control, and at the same time to find employment 
for hundreds of thousands in the construction of 
dams and power stations. But there must be a 
great national plan if bad land is to be abandoned, 
good land opened up, if men are to be released from 
niggardly soil on which two generations have worked 
themselves to the bone; and all this is more easily 
possible here than anywhere else, here in the gigantic 
stretches of this still sparsely populated country. 
That such action is contrary to the spirit of the 
pioneers is true only in the personal case, not in 
respect of the whole; and the mood and philosophy 
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of the individual will decide whether he calls it the 
rape of freedom or the suppression of anarchy. 

What 1s certain 1s that no one except the state 
could do all this without the profit motive and with- 
out further delay. Had it been left to the farmers 
they would have needed a decade. Roosevelt’s 
reforms, which can be effective, or understood, only 
as a whole, brought the farmer after one year a 
greater quantity of goods than he would have been 
able to purchase with his harvest. Simultaneously 
huge shipments of agricultural produce streamed 
from the land to the unemployed in the cities, and in 
this way the two unfortunate classes in the country 
came to each other’s aid. 


VI 


It was a much more difficult task to bring industry 
under state control, for here Roosevelt was con- 
fronted not with the masses of the needy, as in the 
case of the farmers, but with the employers, men 
who ride in Pullmans jong after they are bankrupt, 
and from whom it 1s much harder to wring some 
part of their power even when they are promised in 
return the reopening of their factories. 

None of these laws is new, all of them are to be 
found somewhere or other in Europe. Half a 
century ago we six-year-old boys used to play with 
the new stamps which the cook and the governess 
had to paste into their employment books for old 
age and accident insurance. In Rome and Mos- 
cow will be found something resembling the Ameri- 
can codes, namely, regulations binding industry to 
minimum pay and maximum hours. ‘There are, to 
be sure, crucial differences; in Rome and Berlin it is 
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the capitalist, in Moscow it is the worker, who re- 
celves protection. Jn Rome the state takes the 
peasant’s cow, but leaves him the milk; in Moscow 
the state Jeaves him his cow, but takes the milk. In 
Rome the state manages capitalism, in Moscow it 
manages socialism. In both these capitals a sort of 
general staff manages imports and exports; no one 
is at liberty to do business as he chooses or to dismiss 
workers; no one may go on strike. All this takes 
place in Berlin side by side with a constant increase 
in the incomes of the cleverest capitalists, nm Moscow 
side by side with a constant improvement in the 
condition of the workers. 

Under Bismarck all this was possible only by 
banishment and imprisonment of the socialists, to-day 
it 1s possible only by the murder and imprisonment 
of all political opponents. What is astounding, 
then, 1s not what, but how, it is being done in 
America at practically the same time: without force 
and repression, with the consent not only of Con- 
gress but, in the last analysis, of the majority of the 
industrialists. Men who were once part of the 
German Republic look a little sadly at these things 
in which Roosevelt has succeeded and they failed. 

For in America this was revolution: this was a 
country in which the unemployed had depended for 
such rehef as they got on local charities and welfare 
organisations, that is, on the mood of the ruling 
class. As far as the state was concerned they were 
at liberty to starve, for in this country there still 
existed child labour and wage rates of sixty cents a 
week, rates which the employer of 500 or 50,000 
hands fixed as he saw fit, juggling the figures in his 
little notebook as he was being driven by his chauf- 
feur to the factory. 

Until Roosevelt’s time the organisation of the 
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workers of the United States was not only exiguous, 
it was even attacked as unpatriotic and immoral, 
The rugged hardness of the big business man, whose 
ancestors had found that quality useful in the 
opening up of a virgin land, was now directed against 
the majority of its inhabitants. That which had 
once been tolerated, even exalted, for its value in the 
struggle with the elements, revealed itself eighty 
years later as the boundless preed of a couple of 
thousand men, whose will to power meant the sacri- 
fice of millions. Even at the end of 1937, out of 
40,000,000 wage-earners only 7,500,000 were or- 
ganised in the two major trade union bodies. The 
standard of living of the majority of American 
workers is still dependent on the character, fears, 
conscience, or moods of their employers. Since 
fifty-three billions of the national capital are in- 
vested m industry, while more than one-third of the 
population is in receipt of wages and salaries, the 
upbuilding of the general economy of this country, 
the richest in the world, hinges on this point. 

It was only with the coming of Roosevelt that a 
senatorial investigation was launched which one may 
properly call historic. The big business men, 
trembling for their power, had for many years 
worked hand in hand with almost equally big 
detective agencies, in order to get at the ‘trouble- 
makers’ among their workers, but also in order to 
provoke fake strikes through their spies or to pre- 
vent the preparation of real strikes. Some of the 
sessions of the investigation, which revealed how the 
cunning of the spies was countered by a greater 
cunning and how, in many cases, the biter was bit, 
were genuine pieces of comedy. There seemed to 
be no limit to the sums of money which big business 
men were ready to spend on espionage, and though 
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the corporations did their best to prevent the inves- 
tigation from attaining its objective, and even went 
so far as to burn their records, General Motors was 
forced to admit that in the period from January 
1934 through to July 1936 it had spent a milhon 
doliars on espionage alone, a sum which could have 
been devoted to the improvement of conditions 
among its workers. 

The bribery and intimidation, the treachery, 
persecution, and taking of life which prevailed here 
put one in mind of the new Germany, except that 
here it was not the official but the secret masters of 
the country who rode roughshod over men and lives. 
The best known of the spy companies had 1,228 
operatives in industry, of whom at least 304 were in 
the unions themselves, and 100 of these held various 
executive positions. In Oberlin, Ohio, the power 
and light company was able by means of espionage 
and propaganda, to prevent the municipal owner- 
ship of these basic public services. The bigger the 
trusts, the more criminal in their eyes was the organi- 
sation of the workers. 

Even to-day, while John L. Lewis is proceeding 
resolutely with the organisation of the workers on 
the European pattern, the ‘illegal and unpatriotic 
character’ of every union 1s darkly impressed on 
every citizen, while the spy companies continue to 
urge the masters of industry to new contracts and 
expenditures under the threat of a revolution, the 
danger of which has disappeared since the coming 
of Roosevelt. On top of this, the guards whom the 
industrialists placed in their plants consisted for the 
most part of criminals wanted by the police. In 
Flint, Michigan, the membership of one union was 
reduced by means of espionage and bribery from 
26,000 to 122; in Harlan County, Kentucky, a 
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score or more workers were murdered in one year: 
such was the finding of the investigation. When a 
senator asked: ‘Do you also consider Mr, Roosevelt 
a communist?’ he was answered with a convinced 
afirmative, and mullions of newspaper readers 
applauded the paid spy. 

So much the more violent, then, must have been 
the reaction of those two thousand men, and their 
parasites who had been free to raise and lower 
wages according to the state of their religious con- 
victions or the rapacity of their wives without the 
state’s intervening to protect the worker against 
exploitation. “Do you think,’ I heard the iron 
king, Schwab, exclaim in 1928, ‘I’m here to pro- 
duce iron? Dm here to make money.’ In this 
philosophy, flung laughingly at his auditors, lay a 
whole epoch. Now that epoch was closed. 

Now at last social welfare, i.e., the bad conscience 
of rich Americans, was to cease being a social factor: 
that practice which always fills one with inner 
uneasiness, however magnificently it might be 
conceived and executed, like the sight of the rich 
man being nice to his employees at the Christmas 
table. It is only by recalling the complete anarchy 
in the matter of wage rates which reigned in Rocke- 
feller’s country four decades after his dictatorial 
performance, that we can measure the weight of the 
blows which Roosevelt dealt out with laughing 
countenance when he set up the N.R.A. 

Yet all this is not socialism: it is the attempt to 
transfer the fundamental idea of democracy to the 
field of industry, which has remained an oligarchy. 
Nothing was decreed by ukase. The assembled 
representatives of the six principal industries, called 
into consultation with Roosevelt as an independent 
power, simply gave way. Neither their Christian 
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brotherly love, which they heard afhrmed every 
Sunday in church, or more comfortably at home 
over the radio, nor the standstill of their factories, 
had been able to tempt them out of their lofty 
citadels, What did it now was the mighty impulse 
which the new President had sent through the nation. 
They realised that it was only necessary for all of 
them to ratse wages simultaneously 1n order to create 
more purchasers for their goods. They understood 
now that the period of luxury production was over 
for them, as was that of speculation for the luxury 
buyers; that they themselves could prosper only if 
prosperity obtained for everyone, and not for one 
class at the expense of the others. 

Actually 1t was nothing more than a resolve to play 
fair from now on. This is implied in the ‘Code of 
Fair Competition for Trade or Industry’ which 
repressed monopoly as well as all other practices 
which might mjure the small man, which assured 
recognition of the representatives of workers and 
employees, but which at the same time forbade the 
coercing of employees into joing the unions, and 
which regulated by agreement hours and wage rates 
on the basis ‘approved or prescribed by the Presi- 
dent’. It was, however, enacted that ‘the President 
may from time to time cancel or modify any 
approval, licence, rule, or regulations issued under 
this title’. 

Was not this a revolutionary document, com- 
parable with the Bill of Rights? Until now less 
than ten per cent of all workers had been organized, 
child labour was permitted, there was no check on 
the lowest competitive tricks; on the contrary, these 
were, if successful, greeted with laughter and 
applause. The astounding fact that the United 
States knew neither class consciousness nor socialism 
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can be explained only by the hope which every 
worker cherished of becoming some day a Henry 
Ford, who had also begun as a worker; and class 
prejudice hardly existed in the country. 

I have met millionaires who told me that they 
started as newsboys on the streets, whereas in reality 
they were the sons of rich parents. In this, and in 
the general social demand that even the rich man 
must not be idle, the Americans have a certain 
counter-weight against the worship of the dollar. 
Now the mental outlook of the American worker, 
which had always swung between anarchy and 
conservatism, was for the first time organised and 
provided with an anchor in equality of rights. 
Was not such an outlook the best guarantee of 
success? And if a year later a benchful of old and 
honourable gentlemen should happen to declare 
this entire complex of laws invalid, they will 
not thereby arrest the march of history: the laws 
will return m another form; they are already 
here. 

Certain of the methods by means of which this 
revolutionary government overcame the lethargy of 
the preceding years become clear to us when we 
submit the past to a rapid review. Among these 
none has become so popular as what the govern- 
ment has done for destitute artists, though the sums 
thus spent have been relatively small. The public 
was swift to recognise that this was no charitable 
enterprise but a renaissance. 

No sooner had he taken office than Roosevelt, not 
a man of the arts himself, had the Director of 
Federal Relief, his fmend Harry Hopkins, call 
together the representatives of all the arts, organise 
them, and set them to new tasks. Just as this 
conservative nation needed a great crisis in order to 
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acquire rights and the moral basis of which is to be 
found in its Constitution, so it needed a period of 
hunger, despair, and suicide in order to bring the 
arts to the people of the United States. Until then a 
couple of hundred millionaires had bought paintings 
with big European reputations, 1.e., the most 
expensive kind, had, during their lives, adorned 
themselves with these possessions and, dying, had 
tried to salve a guilty conscience by bequeathing 
them to the nation. The snob sat at concerts and 
went to the theatre. 

Now the government discovered five thousand 
painters; it also found thousands of musicians whom 
the talkies and radio had deprived of a livelihood; 
the number of actors and writers was even higher. 
Now it was a question of discovering new forms 
which should bring this talent to the people, and the 
people likewise to this talent. No one believed that 
five thousand Raphaels would emerge from these 
unknown artists; but there were thousands of well- 
trained men and women who, on a more modest 
level, could teach the masses, could raise and widen 
their outlook. 

Thus Roosevelt’s government founded the first 
American state theatres, which played throughout 
the country for fifty-five cents admission and, 
indeed, with magmificent actors; they discovered 
Macbeth to the masses, gave hundreds of performances 
of dificult modern verse dramas, and drew literally 
millions of auditors away from detective dramas and 
dreary cinemas. Little towns which had never seen 
an art gallery could start one now; American 
painters could address themselves to their own kind; 
the American who had never owned an original 
painting could buy one now for very little money. 
Everyone crowded into the gallemes on certain 
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evenings in order to see an artist bring his work 
forward and to hear him explain it. 

New orchestras which the government put together 
from unemployed musicians toured the country. 
Others collected the music and dances of the old 
Mexican, Indian, and Spanish periods; old theatres 
were restored, and presented dramas of the colonial 
period. Post offices and hospitals, state buildings 
and clubs, were adorned with paintings; new animal 
books brought together drawings from the various 
zoos which are so common in America. Starving 
authors were organised to produce, in line with their 
education, better school books, and to furnish, in 
line with their origins, a whole list of leaders 
throughout the individual States; nothing like this 
had been known in the Middle West for the last 
seventy years. All this under the direction of 
so-called dilettantes who did not come from the 
academies and were therefore without prejudices 
and who sought, as far as was humanly poss- 
ible, to entrust the various tasks only to men of 
talent. In one year the destitute artists received 
$46,000,000, while in France the government spent 
Six. 

But all this was and still remains possible without 
having any sort of political direction at its basis. 
No minister of propaganda distributes the contracts; 
no credo, no membership in the government party, 
is demanded of artists in receipt of state support. 
In the Massachusetts State guidebook there occurred 
a short note on the Sacco-Vanzettl case, and a 
number of Bostonian reactionaries raised an outcry; 
but Hopkins refused to delete these few sentences 
from the new edition. But as far as I have heard, 
no opponents of the present régime has been able to 
prove that it judges artists on the basis of their party 
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membership and life philosophy, that is, that it 
violates their spiritual freedom. 


VII 


It was this new mood which in the first months of 
his administration carried Roosevelt through such 
rapid and magnificent reforms. 

Three hundred thousand unemployed young 
people were sent into the forests, because they needed 
few machines and little traiming to undertake the 
reforestation of devasted areas; half of their pay went 
back home to their parents. This too was not new; 
the European dictators had already copied it from 
the Paris revolution of 1848, which founded the 
National Workshops. But the mood became more 
certain. Millions of mortgagors were amazed to see 
the state prevent their eviction by the banks, 
decrease the rates of interest, raise the price of their 
products. They read at the same time what 
tremendous taxes corporations and wealthy heirs had 
to pay, and for the first time they sensed something 
like social justice. All felt that only by a common 
effort could all be helped. ‘That much misused 
word ‘service,’ always an American’s synonym for a 
piece of good business, acquireda deeper significance. 

When the farmers heard, to their terror, that they 
could suddenly sow only one-half of their Jand, they 
read at the same time that the bankers suddenly got 
only one-half of their income. When they were 
persuaded to kill their good pigs, instead of multiply- 
ing them, they found that they had more money 
with which to buy clothes. In long day and night 
sessions in Washington employers and employees 
got to know each other, and found each other 
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manageable and human. There was a colourful 
spectacle, in which scholars and merchants, refor- 
mers and mystics, politicians and wandering war 
correspondents, co-operated in confusion and some- 
times, of course, cancelled each other’s efforts; there 
was a great propaganda in which the loveliest 
women of Hollywood enlisted; there was all this, and 
there was also a more youthful Congress, in which 
there were more small merchants, labour leaders, 
journalists, and farmers than before, a Congress 
which was kept in longer and more attentive session; 
everything worked together to raise the national 
spirit of the abyss into which it had sunk. 

Even the gambling instinct of the American, his 
most dangerous passion, let up and contented itself 
with boxing and football wagers. The margin on 
stock exchange gambling was increased considerably 
by law; and every bank deposit up to $5,000 — this 
does seem to have been an original idea - was 
insured by the government. Does not this bring us 
close to the nationalisation of the banks? How 
many billions they had taken from the pockets of 
two generations of simpletons before this law was 
enacted! Mulhons of people now realised that the 
modern economic systems, like the modern machine, 
has to be under the constant supervision of an 
engineer, so complicated has credit made it. The 
rich, too, who in those last years had gone on acting 
as if they were still rich, saw the reason in Roosevelt’s 
remark that a nation which nature had endowed 
with everything could not, dared not, continue in a 
condition ‘half boom and half broken’. Accus- 
tomed to seeing every new impulse issue from 
technology or business, while politics stagnated, the 
country was suddenly astounded to see the impulse 
issue this time from the government, and to hear 
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from Washington the voice of a friend who had 
obviously taken it into his head to apply a radical 
cure to the evil. 

If Roosevelt does not speak to the nation in the 
tone of a doctrinaire, he does nevertheless educate it: 
“The workers of our country must know its language. 
They must know the principles of economics, they 
must know psychology, they must know history, and 
they must have help in many vocational courses. 
All people will need one vocation at least and many 
avocations. For their leisure, which must come 
with the development of the machine, can only be 
utilised usefully and happily if people have learned 
avocations as well as vocation.” 

Roosevelt speaks so personally that every radio 
listener feels that he is meant: ‘Have you as an 
individual paid too high a price for these aims? .. . 
Have you lost any of your rights or liberty or 
constitutional freedom of action and choice? Read 
the Bill of Rights and ask yourself.”. He impresses 
people as honest because he promises nothing, but 
always emphasises that if this method will not work 
he will try another. Roosevelt’s desire to be 
understood by the people is so much greater than his 
desire to be understood by Congress, that at the 
joint session of Congress at the beginning of 1936 he 
had his speech broadcast to the nation, and took 
the msk of letting 50,000,000 people hear his 
opponents m Congress laugh out aloud at him; for he 
is clever enough to know that his laughter can only 
help him. 

Instead of fearing laughter, Roosevelt courts it. 
The working out of the codes provided opportunity 
enough. There sits General Johnson and proposes 
a price for trouser pressing, but the trouser pressers 
and cleaners rise in revolt. Shall a dozen eggs 
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weigh 23 ounces, and therefore the average egg 
I ounces? When 120,000,000 Americans all eat 
eggs of the same weight, their will to standardisation 
is comforted. Shall barbers get $15.00 a week plus 
tips, as the southwestern States propose, or shall it be 
more, in as much as tips vary with the region? 
What shall be the rate of pay for caddies, for the 
makers of rings for pigs’ noses? Everybody is happy 
to have beer again - except the pin boys im the 
bowling alleys, who declare that now that beer has 
come back they earn less because the players make 
Jonger pauses between their games. Half of 
America laughs over these problems, but for all that 
some 750 national and supplementary codes, and 
thousands of special arrangements among manu- 
facturers, are completed. 

We hear of the case of two leaders in the same 
industry, who for years had been fighting without 
knowing each other; now, during negotiations in 
Washington, they discover that they have a hobby in 
common, the breeding of prize cattle, and on this 
basis a friendship rapidly springs up. Toa question 
regarding the New Deai, the Attorney General gives 
the following answer: A professor once asked a 
student what was the cause of the aurora borealis; 
the student answered in embarrassment: ‘I used to 
know, but I’ve forgotten.” ‘My God! said the 
professor. ‘Here’s the only man in the world who 
knows what causes the aurora borealis and he’s gone 
and forgotten it!’ That, concluded the Attorney 
General, was all he could tell them about the New 
Deal. 

As far as good humour is concerned, Roosevelt 
lets no one get ahead of him. So he tells how, one 
day after the sequestration of all gold holdings, the 
Secretary of the Treasury came to him and said: 
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*T think both of us ought to feel happy that we’ve cut 
this Gordian knot.’ ‘His face was wreathed in 
smiles,’ the President tells the story, ‘but I looked at 
him and said: “‘Mr, Secretary, I have some very bad 
news for you. I have to announce to you the 
serious fact that the United States has gone off the 
gold standard.”” Mr. Woodlin is a good sport. Me 
threw up both hands, opened his eyes wide, and 
exclaimed: “My heavens! What, again?’’’ 

His success is partly attributable to the folk turns 
with which his speech is so thickly studded. So he 
talks to the nation ‘of the right, of which no one 
should be deprived, of earning his bread in the sweat 
of his brow’. ‘I have no expectation,’ he says, ‘of 
making a hit every time I come to bat’; a seventy- 
five per cent average, Theodore Roosevelt once 
confided to him, would be very good. As I write 
these lines in November 1937, | can hear him on the 
radio near my wniting-table; he 1s speakimg to the 
unemployed and he says: ‘the [unemployment 
census] postcard we are sending you on Tuesday is a 
direct message from me to you.’ Always, in every 
address to the nation, in every governmental 
agreement, he mentions the other person first. 
Once, when a flood was reported, he said in his 
speech the same day that there had just been a flood 
and that meant there would be more work. At the 
beginning he said over the radio to the millions who 
were being squeezed for their mortgages: ‘I request 
these to telegraph at once to the credit department 
in Washington demanding its assistance, or to write 
to me personaily m the White House.” But when a 
stecl magnate sent him greetings, he replied: ‘Send 
him my regards, and tell him he’ll never again make 
a million dollars a year.’ Or he tells the people ofa 
New York merchant who asks $2.00 for a shirt 
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instead of $1.00, giving as his reason the cotton 
processing tax. In actual fact, Roosevelt adds, the 
processing tax on the cotton in this shirt amounted 
to four and one-quarter cents. 

Such fresh winds could not but fill the sails of his 
ship: in the first year Roosevelt became the most 
popular of all Presidents. There was a procession of 
thousands of farmers to Washington, to greet him; 
there was a birthday on which six thousand dinners 
were given throughout the country and a million 
dollars collected for the cripples of Warm Springs; 
there were gigantic cakes and a telegram twelve feet 
long with forty thousand signatures: all absurdities, 
but the sort of thing the American needs to keep 
himself in good humour, Naturally Roosevelt uses 
all these things very shrewdly in order to extend his 
power. 

‘Every day that went by,’ he wrote later, ‘not only 
brought before me and the Cabinet and the Congress 
some new emergency need which cried out for 
action, but it gave us the opportunity to sift out the 
more distressful of the depressed conditions and to 
move forward to the attack.’ 

The country hardly noticed at the beginning how 
much power was being given to the new President. 


Vil 


Savers of souls who try to turn the dangerous 
sicknesses of sinners to spiritual advantage have 
frequent occasion to observe that the fear of God 
lasts exactly as long as the fear of death. First the 
sinner confesses generously, promises repentance, 
charity, and a moral life; but as soon as he is well 
again he pitches all promises overboard and even 
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begins to hate the man of Ged for having misled him 
Into making them. 

When the possessing class of America had 
recovered from its fright, when it saw the danger of a 
collapse overcome, it tried to snatch back the 
enjoyment of its power and money, and directed 
first its suspicion, then its hatred, against Franklin 
Roosevelt. Before one year had passed, objections 
began to multiply, became downright resistance, and 
finally acquired the character of a war on the 
favourite of fortune. They came at him from every 
side! It’s Kerensky himself! shouted horrified 
capitalists. It’s the lowest kind of state capitalism, 
sighed the equally disappointed socialists. It’s 
nothing but the old, false socialism, growled the 
communists. 

Most original among the opponents was an eighty- 
four-year-old ex-Senator from Colorado: he broad- 
cast publicly that he had in his possession, in the 
place of the legal maximum of a hundred dollars in 
gold, one hundred and twenty dollars. ‘It’s a 
national disgrace,’ he declared. ‘We are not crim- 
inals simply because we happen to have gold.” The 
whole country laughed, so did the government; and 
nobody offered to put him on trial - which was what 
he was waiting for. More serious seemed to be the 
case of Henry Ford, who declared that he had long 
stood for higher pay and shorter hours, but that he 
would never let the government investigate his books. 
He played the role of the last individualist in 
industry, and since nobody took any steps against 
him, either, he too achieved nothing: the revolution 
passed over his head, just as it passed over the head 
of the golden ex-Senator and the iron old Supreme 
Court. 

‘Society’ took its revenge on its renegade son as it 
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has done in all ages, as it had done on a Ceasar or on 
a Napoleon, with malicious articles, bitter jests, and 
insinuations of dishonesty. A ruler whom a law has 
deprived of power without a struggle is wont to take 
refuge in slander; in fact, it is inconceivable to him 
that one of his kind should relinquish power except 
under pressure or when bribed. Roosevelt —I 
heard this expressed a hundred times in the fifth 
year of his Presidency — had taken over his position 
only to provide jobs for his party friends. In the 
place of the 600,000 federal officials employed under 
Hoover, there were now 800,000. He spent his 
billions on the unemployed only in order that he be 
elected again, since it is much more cunning to 
govern for the many poor than for the few rich. 
Another objection: we are being governed by a 
theoretical system. In reality it is the opposite 
reproach which may be levelled at the government, 
to wit, that it relies too little on system and too much 
on improvisation. 

It’s the professors who are to blame, said many. 
Men who don’t know the feel of a dollar or a husk of 
corn are now called on to tell us how we ought to 
act: we are simply the objects of their experiments, 
it’s practically vivisection. Washington, they went 
on, is a boom town; thousands of lawyers, advisers, 
code-fixers, who are all ostensibly helping the poor 
President, are merely making a fat living in the 
capital. Who were these people, who are suddenly 
getting these big salaries, until now? Actually we 
are being bossed by two women, Miss Perkins and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who are directing the weak man. 
Already, in that same year, I read an ironical article 
about one of the President’s staff, whose salary was 
raised by hundreds of dollars a year. The dean of 
the medical faculty of Harvard stated seriously that 
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galley slaves had had a much harder time than the 
unemployed, and still they had not died. ‘Respect- 
able’ people, those with any sort of social pretensions, 
are against the President. And when the Post- 
master General was careless enough to issue certain 
stamps with perforations and without paste, and 
a few stamp collectors, the President probably 
among them, bought them, there was a storm in 
Congress, as if no one had ever heard of an election 
campaigner being rewarded with a job. 

But the favourite argument was always this: in 
squandering millions to insure himself the support of 
the unemployed, the President was discouraging 
them from accepting jobs; from now on they would 
refuse to do any sort of work, since the state was 
ready to see them idle and to support them in 
idleness. ‘The argument is well known in Europe, 
where it is invoked with special ardour by elegant 
ladies who have fallen out with their maids and who 
put the blame on their jobless lovers. But when one 
of the wealthiest millionaires writes a pamphlet of 
seventy octavo pages against Roosevelt, it becomes a 
‘book’, and in the dedication he thanks no less than 
seven persons for their co-operation in the collection 
of the material. The dedication itself suffices to 
make the comfortable dilettante look ridiculous by 
comparison with the industriousness of his opponent. 

There are also specialists who think they have the 
formula which will do the President in; they remind 
one of those analysts who insist on finding an 
infection in a perfectly healthy person. Hyde Park, 
Roosevelt's home town, is in the hands of the 
Republicans; the local Congressman, trembling lest 
some day Roosevelt appear as candidate against 
him, and defeat him, makes a public statement to the 
effect that the President does not pay any taxes. 
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What is Roosevelt’s response? He invites a dozen 
journalists and shows them his forest; he gives them 
the figures on its growth and on the sales of its wood; 
he specialises in a kind of fir for Christmas trees. 
The journalists take everything down solemnly ~ I 
happened to be present — as if they did not know 
what Roosevelt was driving at; namely, that he had 
not a farm, but just a wood, hence the lighter taxes. 
But then there is Mrs. Roosevelt! She surely does 
not pay taxes on her income from articles and 
lectures. And though she proves conclusively that 
such is not the case, the report has meanwhile been 
flashed throughout the world and every Fascist on 
the other side of the water believes the slander. 

What Roosevelt’s children do is, according to 
American custom, their own business, for in this 
country a father can sooner determine what political 
party his children shall belong to than whom they 
shall marry or divorce. As far as his personal 
behaviour 1s concerned, the simplicity of the man 
has remained unchanged. I am credibly informed 
by his freinds that Roosevelt, whose fortune is still 
in his mother’s hands, has difficulty in managing on 
his salary. 

More dangerous were the veterans who took it in 
bad part when the new government cut down their 
payments, as it did the salaries of thousands of 
government employees. With little hope of wring- 
ing concessions from him, the Legion raged 
against the President. He was, moreover, perfectly 
open with them. Any man who had been injured 
in the defence of his country had the right to 
assistance as long as he lived; but if a veteran 
happened to fall sick after he had left the service, he 
was not entitled to more assistance than any other 
citizen, 
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When the first terror had subsided, there began, 
just as in Germany, a systematic falsification of 
history: in the first place, the falsifiers said, there 
weren't so many rich people, for ‘only forty-six’ 
persons in America had a larger income than a 
million dollars per annum! Further, unemploy- 
ment figures were exaggerated: only one-sixth of the 
nation was unemployed! Simultaneously millions 
of citizens who had never read the Constitution 
suddenly uncovered a passionate love for it, chattered 
enthusiastically about Jefferson, and demonstrated 
how often the President had acted unconstitution- 
ally. They put one in mind of gallant ladies who, 
after a hundred adventures, suddenly faint away 
because of an improper advance from some gentle- 
man who does not flatter them. 

For it is precisely this, namely, that in a moment 
of weakness they surrendered to the strong man, that 
the Americans cannot forgive Roosevelt. They are 
reproaching him to-day with flinging money out of 
the windows: every minute of his administration 
costs the country $23,000. He has not been as 
cautious In the expenditure of these billions as every 
President has been in the last 145 years. Whenever 
a failure is seen, it is caught up with the utmost 
enthusiasm. To understand this point it is only 
necessary to see one of those Senators when he 
dwells with glee on the mounting difficulties which 
confront his country, and to mark the joyous lines on 
his countenance. Instead of balancing his budget, 
Instead of studying it, said his opponent, Landon, in 
a radio speech, the President goes for a holiday trip 
in his boat. Sure, say others, it is duller to be 
cautious with your money than to spend it on 
Utopian dreams; this is the influence of Keynes and 
other soctalists. 
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There arise new leaders: Upton Sinclair, who is 
chock full of creative ideas because he is a poet, was, 
with his radical] programme, within a hair’s breadth 
of bemg elected Governor. His idea, which he 
tried out in miniature, is magnificent and simple: 
the government was to provide $1,500 for every 
unemployed worker, for the purchase of land and 
machinery, then millions could produce food, shelter, 
and clothing for each other. He invited comparison 
between the fifteen billion dollars to be expended 
once only, in this productive manner, with the 
thirty billion dollars which had been thrown out 
wastefully till then. Townsend found the solution 
in an income of $200 a month for every American of 
over sixty. Father Coughlin, who for two years 
spoke to enormous and enthusiastic radio audiences, 
gave to his Fascist system the name of the National 
Union for Social Justice; he would have done just as 
well to call it by the outright name of Nazism. 
Senator Huey Long of Louisiana had another slogan 
for his programme: ‘Share the Wealth!’ Here was 
the type of genuine misleader, full of dash, courage, 
and oratorical ability, a magnetic personality, holding 
in his hand the Bible from which he quoted, taking 
over everything in Roosevelt’s social programme, 
but promising twice as much. He had begun to 
emerge as a national figure when he was killed by 
his enemies. 

How large the element of the genuine is in these. 
various agitations is difficult to determine. To be 
sure, there have been failures, and the situation has 
darkened again. This was not a magician who had 
come to power promising a universal panacea after 
the fashion of dictators; no miracles had been in- 
voked. And yet it is the habit of people who have 
been rescued from a fatal disease to place upon the 
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doctor who saved them the onus of keeping them in 
health until their hundredth year. After having 
accepted his bloodless revolution, the weapons for 
which they actually thrust into his hand, they now 
curse Roosevelt for having destroyed the heritage 
of the past and, worst of all, the old parties. 

These were already shattered internally long 
before he came to power. For which of the old 
parties, in any country, has not lost its significance in 
the last generation? When we were children we 
would see our mother break up a stick of sugar candy; 
then the dog would come and gobble up the pieces 
that had fallen to the floor. Under the blows of 
history the parties have been completely shattered, 
and the fragments have been swallowed by the 
dictators. When imperial structures that have 
been standing these many centuries come tumbling 
to the ground, when kings are overthrown and 
working-men take their places, when God is being 
driven out from a variety of countries which hate 
each other: when these things are happening, shall 
so-called Liberals and Conservatives stand up to 
the old debates and wave their faded ballots in the 
air, just for the sake of the worthy orators whose 
pictures look down from gilded frames at party head- 
quarters, or ancestral manifestoes done in Gothic on 
parchment scrolls? Above all in the United States, 
where the opposing parties did not represent two 
distinct philosophies of life even at the time of their 
foundation, but were based on variances which have 
long since been obliterated. 

Among so-called Republicans there have long 
been radicals like the brilliant La Guardia, and 
among Democrats conservatives like Senator Glass, 
who expressed his view of Roosevelt and his sup- 
porters in these words: ‘Democrats? ‘Thomas Jef- 
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ferson would not speak to them except to denounce 
them!’ This split was not created by Roosevelt. 
His revolution only made it more tangible. And of 
all the accusations hurled at him the most stupid is 
that he destroyed the parties, which had in reality 
become nothing more than labels. 

The gambling passion of the American, generally 
so dangerous, seems to have at least this one for- 
tunate aspect: it makes him love elections, therefore 
helps to protect him against dictatorships. For in 
this country elections are actually going on all the 
time, judges, mayors, and governors, Gongressmen 
and Senators; and the battle, the forecasts, the 
betting, the excitement over the mounting figures 
as they come in, often mean more to the voter than 
the contents of the elections. Since nobody in this 
country retains authority long, and no one remains 
famous jong, either, every election has its surprises. 
Party programmes resemble each other, and vary 
only on popular points like prohibition; each party 
customarily accuses the other of corruption; the 
upshot is that people with ambition need have no 
scruples in choosing the party which is to carry them 
to power. Given the extraordinary slowness of the 
American, such a party can remain at the helm for 
decades; everything comes its way, the vote getters 
as well as the votes, and there has to be a great crash, 
for which the party in power need not be guilty in 
the slightest degree, before it can be thrown out. 

So the New Deal also meant a violent shake-up, 
and the 1940 line-up will certainly be different, 
even though the old names may still be retained. 
The workers, who supported, or even decided, 
Roosevelt’s election, would naturally prefer to win 
on their own account, since he does not go far enough 
for them. After Roosevelt had taken over all the 
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slogans of his socialist opponent, ‘Thomas, the latter 
seems to have felt much like the Prussian General 
von Gerlach, who in 1860 saw his policy being 
carried out by his younger pupil Bismarck, and who 
exclaimed: ‘At last here’s one who has understood 
my ideas, and he’s misunderstood them!’ 

Should Roosevelt run a third time, in the course of 
a European war, such campaign considerations 
might easily move him still further left; for the ex- 
perts have calculated that in this country most of 
the elections are decided by the ten per cent un- 
certain vote. But it is not the degree that counts; 
it is the direction taken by his movement. ‘Then 
all errors are pardonable. ‘He who fails in big 
purposes,’ said Goethe, ‘still acts more admirably 
than he who succeeds in carrymg out what is dic- 
tated by small purposes.’ 


ik 


Among the fluctuations in this current the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides a sort of 
artificial iskand anchored on bedrock; against it the 
flood breaks, and on it Americans can take shelter. 
This Supreme Court, whose reputation rests on the 
moral character of its honourable members, enjoys 
that reputation, in the naive opinion of millions of 
Americans, especially because it is not subject to 
dismissal; these old gentlemen, the public concludes, 
have no new job to hope for, need fear no change; 
thus, with their considerable salaries of $20,000 a 
year, they must be objective. 

We have already seen them at their long table in 
the Greek hall, these nine men who inhabit that 
island and who are, at present, between the ages of 
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fifty-two and eighty-one; as a group they produce an 
impression of antiquity, but as individuals too their 
heads are interesting. Calling to mind the Gerontes 
of anctent Greece or the Council of Venice, we 
pause reverently before this table as before an 
ancient picture, all the more as these men are not, 
like their English colleagues, made ridiculous with 
wigs, No one can stand before this group without 
respect, or even only to criticise. When he steps up 
to this table the American leaves behind his spor- 
tiveness and playfulness, and even his sense of 
humour. The aura of philosophic dignity which 
surrounds these men is our modern equivalent of 
that faith which sustained the knights of the Holy 
Grail; they too, surrounding King Arthur, occupied 
a temple-like hall —but the table they sat at was 
round. 

In certain crises of the national life decisions have 
come from this table, and strife has been averted; in 
those days the number of the judges was seven, but 
this sacred numeral has long since been left behind. 
But nearly all great Presidents, such as Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, ‘Theodore Roosevelt, had 
great battles to fight against the Supreme Court. 

But now a tornado bursts over the country, 
currents become countless whirlpools, the waters 
storm and foam; only the nine judges on the island 
retain their serene bearing and observe the spectacle. 
Must not those powers which feel themselves 
threatened by the new order turn their imploring 
glances towards that island? ‘The laws were passed 
by constitutional methods. Everything moved 
along legal lines. They cannot be overthrown be- 
fore there is a new election, and by that time they 
will have sunk so deep into the life of the nation that 
they can never be uprooted. There is one hope of 
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rescue: the nine men may discover that these laws 
are unlawful, which they have done more than once 
before. 

The nine men followed the movement with close 
attention, and though they are jurists they are, for 
ali that, half politicians too. How, situated as they 
are in the heart of Washington, occupied as they 
are with a hundred things which have their origin 
in politics, could they remain, politically speaking, 
total abstainers? Should they, like the vestal vir- 
gins in their temple, withdraw from the world, and 
tolerate no earthly touch. Is not the truth rather 
that priests have at all times been the counsellors in 
the palace? How, then, should nine men of such 
high training remain Parsifals in the heart of the 
capital, instead of participating in a natural way in 
the debate? Must not the opinion which crys- 
tallises in each man, the appeal which the New Deal 
makes to him, be compounded of the impressions of 
his youth, his family friendships, the intellectual 
make-up of his wife, his own political mclinations, 
his personal relations to the President ~ in brief, of 
the sum of his experiences, desires and feelings? 

When, therefore, that section of public opinion 
which was hostile to the New Deal addressed itself 
more and more loudly to the Supreme Court, when 
individual firms negatively affected by the laws 
appealed to it to differentiate between legality and 
illegality, the nine men were no longer free. No 
one questions their good faith. They opened their 
law books at the decisions of bygone decades; they 
pondered deeply the problems of civic rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution; they reinterpreted 
the latter as jurists of the Crown have done at all 
times, when they have reduced the wishes of their 
masters to a formula, and defended them. Sut in 
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all times there have likewise arisen other learned 
men who have challenged their decisions and 
drawn different conclusions from the selfsame para- 
graphs. Thus it is with the interpretations of all 
principles, and thus it was with the interpretation of 
the Bible at that Greek Council where a single letter 
started the dissension which ended with a war. 

The power of this court, and the readiness with 
which its decisions are accepted, is illustrated by 
the story of the lawyer, who, pleading before the 
Justices, was advised by one of them: ‘Mr. ; 
that is not the law.’ He answered: ‘It was, until 
Your Honour spoke.’ 

But the illusion that there is such a thing as one 
hundred per cent objectivity is to-day denied not 
only by historians, but by the great mathematicians; 
how, then, could it possibly exist among jurists? 
What a lack of understanding of human relations it 
shows when to-day Roosevelt’s opponents level 
against General Johnson, one-time brilliant director 
of the N.R.A., the accusation that he had long talks 
with Justice Brandeis on that subject! Influence! 
Every day these men are influenced, to wit, by men 
and newspapers, and they have had a hundred 
debates on the subject, like all other mortal Ameri- 
cans. Hence, when the matter was presented to 
them for judgment, their minds were already pre- 
disposed. 

The very fact that most of the decisions were 
issued by a five-to-four or three-to-six majority vote 
was a historical denial of that competence which the 
court possesses juridically. Had the judges re- 
turned an unfailing and unanimous No to all ques- 
tions propounded to them, a radical revolution in the 
regular dictatorial style would have become a 
possibility; but then the talk would have been about 
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the spirit of a Constitution which had come down 
from the founding fathers, and which had to be pre- 
served as the best constitution on this planet. 
Instead of which these men split into groups, 
according to their individual intellectual make-up, 
as a subsequent check-up showed, and sometimes 
everything hinged on whether the ninth member of 
the court would join the rightist or the leftist 
group. 

Has a State government the right to fix prices of 
milk sold within the State? Does the new code 
override the rights of the individual States? No, 
5:4. Can a condition of grave public emergency be 
considered in the light of a fire or an earthquake, and 
does it therefore create a special legal situation? 
Yes, 5:4. Isa gold bond of $100 worth $100 when 
the dollar stands at 59 cents? The world waits for 
the decision of the nine men, since on it depends the 
value of the dollar throughout the world. Weeks 
of study, closed sessions from which even secretaries 
are excluded, the spirit in the air that of a conclave, 
a papal election. Finally the decision is about to 
be handed down; 300 men beleaguer the hall; the 
judges enter in their gowns; the result 1s read forth: 
Congress has no right to cancel the gold clauses in 
government contracts - unanimous. As against this 
the opinion of the court 1s divided on the question 
whether the government has this right in respect of 
private contracts. To be sure, the action of the 
government is unconstitutional, but the owner of the 
paper money must prove damage, for it would be 
indefensible profiteering if every man were to 
demand $1.69 for his gold dollar. 

If after weeks of study and secret deliberation in 
full session, one of the judges could let himself be 
carried away into a passionate speech in the presence 
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of the whole world -as happened with Justice 
Reynolds - then it became evident that even the 
island had been caught up in the storm, that the 
heart of a wise judge, too, was not proof against the 
natural passions, 

In this wise the N.R.A, was legally broken up in 
the spring of 1935, through single decisions which 
could be applied to whole classes of cases, A 
decision in favour of chicken dealers in Brooklyn was 
enough to destroy all the eggs hatched by the 
N.R.A. Congress, so the nine men ruled, could not 
delegate its powers to the President in such a degree 
and could not impose regulations on intra-State 
commerce; Jefferson's basic principle of the balance 
between legislature and executive forbade it. Even 
if Congress should abdicate all its functions, the 
President still could not direct the commerce of the 
country. This calls to mind an order issued by 
Frederick the Great: a soldier convicted of robbing 
a Madonna of her ornaments pleaded that the image 
had come to life and made him a present of its 
jewellery; the highest court of Catholic scholars in 
Berlin having declared that as far as dogma went 
this was within the bounds of possibility, the King 
decreed: ‘Henceforth I forbid my grenadiers to 
accept presents from the Madonna.’ 

The extent to which sentiment played its part in 
the decision is proved by the argument which the 
court advanced that the law is in contradiction to 
the Constitution and ‘to the American character’. 
In this fashion 750 codes lost their validity in one 
day, business men rejoiced to be free once more, 
stocks went up —but outside, the millions stood 
waiting stolidly as if after a lost battle. A year 
later the previously described agrarian laws were 
declared illegal, with the result that processing taxes 
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amounting to $200,000,000 were to be refunded. 
The Secretary of Agriculture characterised this as 
‘probably the greatest legalised steal in American 
history’. 

In the midst of all this, apparently unmoved, sat 
Roosevelt. He won the devaluation of the dollar by 
five votes tofour, The N.R.A., for which the whole 
country had voted in the Congressional elections of 
1933, he lost. He indicted the Supreme Court 
publicly, and spoke of an appeal to the people. 
Both harmed him, the lost battle and the words that 
followed. Every citizen of conservative sentiments 
who had for a couple of months been pulled along, 
first by his fears, afterwards by the new momentum, 
was now terrified by the spectacle of his own courage, 
and fied for shelter to the founding fathers and the 
Constitution. Even Democratic Congressmen now 
declared that they had stood with the President 
against their own sentiments. So swiftly do popular 
moods change — not only in the United States. 

Thus, half-way, a daring enterprise 1s, not broken, 
but held up, the reputation of a saviour is overcast. 
Why? Because tradition blocks the way in the 
person of judges, not one of whom was born rich and 
hardly one of whom has been touched by poverty. 
When half a dozen septuagenarians try to measure a 
world in revolution by iron laws, they resemble a 
jury applying its inherited forms and rules to the 
work of art of a young genius. There is not, in the 
history of art, a single jury which has not made 
itself foolish in judging the first works of a revolu- 
tionary. 

But Roosevelt is not the man to surrender to the 
nine men, particularly when it is only a question of 
one or two votes. He blinks and looks for a 
loophole. Here his Dutch obstinacy comes into 
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play, but it is also the historic feeling in him, 
awakened by the sight of men who put themselves in 
opposition to the mighty forces of a new epoch. He 
took up the struggle. To-day, April 1938, he has 
won it numerically. 


In the garden, under an old apple tree, over a 
glass of beer and one of those mysterious salads which 
put to the ultimate test the sympathies of the 
European, the President spoke of the mixture of races 
as a means to their improvement. It was easy for 
me to bring him on to this subject; Roosevelt 
possesses the art of holding forth without playing the 
autocrat at table, and since among the men of power 
I have known he is the least pretentious, since he 
wants to please but not to shine, he 1s not put off by 
interruptions, but courts them rather so that he may, 
in his courteous way, work them into his theme. 
Charm and dignity, two concepts with which Schiller 
tried to familiarise the Germans because they so 
seldom possess them, belong together to this manina 
measure which I have not found among ruling 
figures anywhere else. 

He spoke of a family going for an automobile trip 
to Yellowstone Park: the father Polish, the mother 
Italian; on the trip the son gets to know an Irish girl, 
who perhaps had a French grandfather; he falls in 
love with her, marries her, and raises a family: a 
typical American racial mixture. He thmks if you 
praise it instead of fighting it, you make mutual 
understanding easier: if you try to break it up, you 
add something to the causes of future wars. They 
aren’t necessary on economic grounds, that’s only a 
subterfuge of nationalism. He thinks he could 
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outline a plan by which Europe could supply all its 
own wants, a8 a unit. 

Thus Roosevelt is as little of an anti-Semite as any 
statesman or thinker has ever been who has grown 
beyond barbarism. ‘Two of his closest and longest 
cherished friends are Jews, and one of them he 
appointed to the Secretaryship of the Treasury. 
When, in March 1935, a newspaper asked whether 
there was a Jewish strain in the Roosevelt stock he 
answered that since the family had settled in 
America there had been no Jews among his ancestors, 
What had been the case before, he did not know; 
they might have been Jews, Catholics, or Protestants. 
The only thing he was interested in, he added, was 
that they should have been God-fearing citizens. 

In half a dozen public addresses Roosevelt has 
repeatedly attacked those state forms which to-day 
govern without parliament and without freedom of 
the Press, by force and the terrorisation of the 
population. 

Definitely as he must reject their system, he 
cannot but recognise the something kindred in the 
condition of the two peoples, and even before 
assumption of office he had resolved on a recon- 
ciliation. What interests him in that people is the 
breadth of a country with every natural resource and 
the courage of a new social movement. 

His Jetter to President Kalinin, in October 1993, 
was the model of a form which swept aside all 
diplomatic airs and affectations, and horrified our 
embassies, bemused as they still are with the delicate 
perfumes of a rococo age. Sixteen years the two 
countries were on the outs with each other: what an 
opportunity now for coquetry, coy approaches and 
refusals, for feeling out the situation, for preliminary 
reports, plans, and suggestions, for months of 
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activity on the part of men with nothing to do - in 
brief, of diplomats! And what does this man do? 
He sits down and writes a simple, friendly letter to 
the enemy, beginning ‘My dear Mr. President,’ and 
goes on to say that it 1s absurd for 160,000,000 
Russians and 125,000,000 Americans, who have 
been good friends hitherto, to permit this division to 
continue. ‘lf you are of similar mind, I shall be 
glad to receive any representatives you may desig- 
nate to explore with me personally all questions 
outstanding between our countries.’ 

Within a couple of months everything was in 
order. ‘The Russians promised to pay part of their 
debts - something the big democracies had refused 
to do — and placed a number of large contracts in the 
United States. It did not come to an alliance. 

To this frrendship there is a course of geographic 
background; both countries look upon Japan as a 
possible enemy, and the Russians who recently made 
the first flight from Moscow to San Francisco via the 
North Pole were a symbol. At the same time 
America’s recognition of Russia was the answer to 
Japan's annexation of Manchuria. Secretary Stim- 
son's avalanche of protesting notes having merely led 
to Japan’s withdrawal from the Geneva club, 
Roosevelt chose another line, left the Japanese alone, 
but instead built up the navy and air forces mightily 
and made peace with the Russians. 

Among communists it is the thing to make fun of 
Roosevelt as ‘the gay reformer’; and certainly a 
profound difference of method and principle 
separates him from them; nevertheless, the social 
effort of the Soviets is akin to Roosevelt’s in one 
respect: both régimes have turned their faces 
towards the workers and peasants, while the dictator- 
ships turn in that direction only a mask. The 
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rich-born Roosevelt is hated in America by those big 
industrialists who in Germany adore the poor-born 
Hitler. Even Roosevelt’s enemies admit the incor- 
ruptibility of his régime; Hitler, at the head of his 
party comrades who have become rich men, earns 
millions yearly from the partnership he has acquired 
in a big publishing house and from the sales 
of his book - purchase of which had become obh- 
gatory. 

Sometimes Roosevelt has based his anti-war policy 
on a purely personal reaction. ‘I have seen war,’ he 
says in a speech delivered in August 1936. ‘I have 
seen war on land and sea. I have seen men 
coughing up their gassed lungs. I have seen cities 
destroyed. I have seen two hundred limping, 
exhausted men come out of the line - the survivors 
of a regiment of one thousand that went forward 
forty-eight hours before. I have seen children 
starving. I have seen the agomes of wives and 
mothers. I hate war.’ But it is not only on senti- 
mental grounds, it is also on rational and philosophic 
grounds that he protests against the glorification of 
war: 

‘A dark modern world faces wars between con- 
flicting and political fanaticisms in which are 
intertwined race hatreds. ... Without a more 
liberal international trade, war 1s a natural conse- 
quence. ... Industrial and agricultural production 
for a war market may give immense fortunes to a 
few, but for the nation as a whole we know that it 
produces disaster, It was the prospects of war 
profits that made our farmers m the west plough 
prairie land that should never have been ploughed. 
..-+ twas the prospect of war profits that caused the 
extension of monopoly and the unjustifiable expan- 
sion of industry and a price level so high that the 
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normal relationship between debtors and creditors 
was destroyed.’ 

It was in Buenos Aires that Roosevelt found the 
classic formula which annihilates the totality of neo- 
German dogma, for he said: 

“We hear the cry that new markets can be achieved 
only through conquest. We read that the sanctity of 
treaties between nations is disregarded.... We 
know that nations guilty of these follies inevitably 
face the day either when their weapons of destruc- 
tion must be used against their neighbours or when 
an unsound economy, like a house of cards, must 
fall apart.’ 

To Roosevelt, simply as a gentleman, everything 
about the dictatorships must be repugnant: their 
unfreedom, the military drill, the gloomy pose. 
This alone would suffice to explain his partiality for 
the English and the French, whose countries and 
languages he became acquainted with in his boy- 
hood, and among whose politicians and officers he 
made so many friendly contacts during the war. 
To-day he is all the more distant from the Germans 
in that the great heritage of eternal Germany, 
Goethe and music, 1s unknown to him. With the 
Italians he seems to be less acquainted. 

There were, indeed, disappointments enough for 
him too: with the French who did not pay their debts 
but who did become strong competitors of the 
United States in South America; with the English 
under MacDonald, particularly during the London 
Conference. Congress passed a law that no nation 
which had not paid its debts to America could again 
be a borrower. 

Yet it is not for nothing that one looks so much like 
an Englishman. Personal feeling and the logic of 
politics bind Roosevelt equally to the English, A 
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man who thinks in continents must, unless he 
happens to be an Italian or a Japanese, desire the 
preservation as such of the last league of nations. 
No European war of the next few decades can turn 
the United States into an enemy of the British 
Empire, even though the mutual friendship of the 
wo peoples should recede from its present high 
evel. 

If Canada is attacked, Roosevelt is determined to 
come to her assistance. Lindley tells how Roosevelt 
put this question to his friends, and how they were 
all prepared to come to the defence of Canada. But 
what about Australia? “That’s eight thousand miles 
away! said one of them. Indeed, one finds in this 
country more sympathy with the Dominions than 
with England; there 1s recognition of the danger that 
in the next war the Japanese could take Austraha 
and New Zealand. But from such friendship to a 
military alliance is a long way, and even if the 
Neutrality Act is not regarded as imperishable, 
America’s participation in the coming war seems 
to-day, at the beginning of 1938, to be entirely 
doubtful. She would probably supply the European 
democracies with everything except troops. 

Roosevelt's attitude towards events stems from his 
great experience, Wilson. From him he derives 
hkewise a warning against imitating his methods. 
Roosevelt does not share the common American 
affectation about ‘a young people’ and ‘a pioneering 
country’; as Governor he expressly alluded to 
America as an older nation; further, his social revolu- 
tion is based entirely on the technological transfor- 
mation of the modern world: from which it follows 
that he feels more deeply than most of his fellow- 
citizens the interdependence of the various parts of 
the world. All this makes him a friend of the 
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League of Nations, if not specifically im its present 
form. What he said in 1920, when he travelled 
through the country as Wilson’s apostle, he repeated 
fundamentally in 1932: ‘I would still favour 
America’s entry into the League. IJ would go so far 
as to seek to win over the overwhelming opposition 
which exists in this country to-day. But the League 
of Nations to-day is not the League conceived by 
Woodrow Wilson. It might have been had the 
United States joined.” On subsequent occasions he 
called the League of Nations ‘a prop in the world- 
peace structure,’ and during the first months im 
Geneva he immediately proposed that the League 
should name the aggressor, supervise all armaments, 
and do away with weapons of offence, thus making 
defence works admissible and guaranteeing peace. 
He wishes they allowed every state only such weapons 
as a man can carry on his back, machine-guns 
included. 

Meanwhile, he sought at least to strengthen the 
foundations of the Pan-American League and with 
his constant repetition of the phrase ‘good neighbour’ 
combated the suspicions which were awakened 
among the twenty-one other republics against this, 
the mightiest one in the west. He did this with 
double ardour, witnessing in his first year of office the 
failure of the efforts which the pacifists and Geneva 
directed towards the dictatorships. It is, indeed, 
by no means sure that, without the emergence of 
Hitler, Roosevelt would have orientated his country 
so strongly towards South America and Russia. 
He stuck to the ‘good neighbour’ line, but at once let 
it be known that unlike his predecessor Theodore he 
would not protect the property of his compatriots in 
South America. 

Here too it was the tone which won people over. 
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He said, at a public dinner in 1933: “As a citizen of 
some other republic I might have found it difficult to 
believe fully in the altruism of the richest American 
Republic . . . or to approve of the occupation of 
the territory of other republics even as a temporary 
measure.’ On the basis of such ideas he withdrew 
the American troops from Haiti after twenty years of 
occupation, avoided a violent solution of the Cuban 
problem; from similar motives he gave the Philip- 
pines their independence, and made the following 
fine declaration before Congress: “Our nation does 
not seek any territory. It does not wish to maintain 
its rule over a people, acquired by war, against that 
people’s will’ ~ words that will be inscribed in the 
pages of history to the glory of America. 

This attitude is throughout not traditional. The 
Secretary of State agrees with him, and a new 
Assistant Secretary of State, the foremost expert for 
Central Europe, is equipped to provide him with 
help, on the matter of relationships and personalities, 
in real classic form. As against this, the President 
has found an obstinate, voiceless — sometimes not so 
voiceless, either - opponent in his own Department 
of State, the officials of which are, to be sure, 
pro-English, but, wearing as they do more beautiful 
ties than he, mostly anti-Russian in their attitude. 

All these tendencies have contributed to Roose- 
velt’s not easily comprehensible and at the same 
time uneven policy of neutrality, Between 1933 and 
1937 1t followed an unsteady course, and it will 
continue to follow one, for its aim is to keep the 
United States out of the coming war, and at the same 
time to prevent that war. From this flows the con- 
tradiction which compels the President to warn the 
aggressor states that they will find America among 
their enemies, and to refrain from frightening his 
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fellow-citizens with promises of armed help to the 
democracies. It is a narrow path which lies between 
threat and bluff; it cannot be a straight one. 

Roosevelt's social policy brought him from the 
outset into opposition to the war interests, to wit, the 
international bankers whe have had so much to put 
up with from him, and the munitions manufacturers. 
It was necessary, he said, to guard against being 
drawn by international banking into any war; and 
it was necessary, likewise, to take the profits out of 
war. In the second year of his administration he 
already supported, perhaps initiated, the action 
taken by the courageous Senator Nye; and in the 
history of Franklin Roosevelt it will for ever be 
remembered that under his administration the 
mightiest banker of his time, the heir of J. P. Morgan, 
had to appear before a committee to explain his 
earnings in the World War. As for putting him 
actually on trial, the time for this had not yet come in 
America, but history will also remember the 
cigarette which the great man smoked when he stood 
before the committee. It is necessary to have looked 
into the sharp and pinched features of a certain 
Senator, to have observed the mockery of his 
greeting to a member of the present Cabinet, im 
order to understand why he suddenly drew back 
when he saw the tip of Morgan’s cigarette glow into 
redness at one of the sessions of the committee. 
The following incident will serve to illuminate the 
ramifications of that international group which 
becomes rich through war. 

At the decisive moment the committee demanded 
of the firm of Morgan that it produce, by next 
morning, certain documents of the war period. But 
early the next morning, at ten o'clock, the office of 
the State Secretary mtervened. The evening before 
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Morgan had put such terror into the Foreign Offices 
of London and Paris that the ambassadors of those 
capitals both approached the Secretary of State to 
intervene for the House of Morgan ‘on grounds of 
high interests of state’. Squatting on his gold, the 
dragon only needed to thunder through the tele- 
phone, and St. George was straightway intimidated. 

The Abyssinian conflict of 1935-6 brought up the 
question of war supplies in an acute form, and then 
the inner conflict in the American soul was clearly 
revealed. In the matter of the European war the 
American may be said to resemble a flapper who 
under no circumstances wants to be kissed but who 
nevertheless will press somewhat closely to the young 
man, ‘This feeling the President has had to take 
into account, at least until now. So when he for- 
bade the export of arms to nations at war, the pro- 
hibition had half'a dozen holes init. The first was 
this: business at your own risk 1s permitted. The 
second: raw materials are permitted. The third: 
delivery of normal peace quantities 1s permitted. 
The fourth: deliveries to other neutral states are 
permitted. The fifth: food and medicine are per- 
mitted. ‘The sixth: we have nothing to do with 
your war, but we want to work with similar-minded 
states for peace. Reading the record of the nego- 
tiations between Roosevelt and Hull on the one hand, 
and the industrialists on the other, regarding 
materials which could still be sold and materials 
already prohibited, one gets the impression of a 
crowd of obstinate boys pleading with their teacher: 
‘Oh, please, teacher, another hour, another half- 
hour, please.’ 

Under such conditions Roosevelt cannot act as he 
would ifhe were dictator. Early in 1936 he summed 
up his views as follows: The policy of the govern- 
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ment is definitely directed towards the maintenance 
of peace and the avoidance of all interference. At 
the same time it is the policy of the government, in 
every peaceful way and without interference, to 
work with other, similar-minded governments for 
the creation of peace. Can the contradiction here 
be resolved? 

And certainly the loudest applause was evoked by 
the Californian Senator who, posing before the 
nation as the hero of freedom, declared: We are a 
world power, strong enough to do business with 
every other neutral! The cotton and oil Senators 
felt the sting of those words, and it was only with 
dificulty that a compromise was reached in a law 
which at least protected South America and pro- 
hibited war loans, but which enabled the President 
to permit citizens to do business at their own risk. 

Under pressure of this kind Roosevelt’s attitude 
towards the coming war developed, in the course of 
the last two years, in a great crescendo. 

January 1936: isolation, investigation of muni- 
tions manufacturers. December 1936, Pan-Ameri- 
can address in Buenos Aires: ‘In either case, even 
though the Americas become involved in no war, we 
must suffer, too. ... Can we, the republics of 
the New World, help the Old World to avert the 
catastrophe that impends? Yes, ] am confident 
that we can.” Another step forward, as he cau- 
tiously feels his way, against the neutrality advocates, 

October 1937, Chicago: ‘Let no one imagine that 


America will escape. ... The peace-loving na- 
tions must make a concerted effort in opposition to 
those violations of treaties . . . which to-day are 


creating a state of anarchy from which there is no 
escape through mere isolation or neutrality... . 
When an epidemic of physical disease starts to 
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spread, the community approves and joins in a 
quarantine of the patients in order to protect the 
health ofthe community. . .. War is a contagion, 
whether it be declared or undeclared. It can en- 
gulf states and peoples remote from the original 
scene of hostilities.’ 

A storm was awakened by this utterance of the 
President, It’s Wilson all over agam, the man who 
got us into the mess! It’s a new swindle, like the 
old one about the war to end war! Only the 
minority perceived the sense and purpose of the 
speech. It was the sinking of the Panay which 
opened America’s eyes. Roosevelt’s answer, his 
message of January 1938, was the first drum-roll in 
the democratic orchestra. And yet only a few in 
America know how frantic is the German fear of 
American munitions and dollars, without the inter- 
ference of which they would have won the war, as 
they believe, Only few understand that dictator- 
ships must be countered not with conciliation but 
with threats. A few sentences like those uttered by 
Roosevelt may, by putting the fear of America into 
the dictatorships, represent our last hope of pre- 
venting them from resorting to that solution of their 
inner difficultics which is part of the law of dictator- 
ship, namely, war. 


Al 


The morning on which Roosevelt gets up tired or 
heavy or in ill-humour is yet to be recorded among 
those who surround him. When the Negro comes 
into the spacious, homey bedroom to waken him, a 
man who 1s at peace with himself opens his eyes, to 
greet the morning and the park across the windows. 
And if it is raining he smiles happily and thinks what 
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a pleasant sound the rain makes on the panes. A 
man who takes his breakfast comfortably, cutting it 
down on alternate days to keep his weight down, and 
explains that without breakfast one isn’t really a 
human being. There is a lot of pleasure for him, 
too, in the many seascapes which adorn the walls, 
and in the comical little birds and fishes standing 
about on the furniture; these are messengers of the 
world of water, but none of them as clearly as the 
ships’ rudders, which are put here to all sorts of uses, 
for they are the symbols of the wheel of fortune. 
In eight days a yacht will be waiting with steam up 
to take him and some friends to the Cocos Islands, 
where they hope to see some big marlin for the first 
time, and perhaps even catch some. 

But here are the newspapers, twelve of them; he 
will not pass them over one single morning, for they 
have been carefully selected so as to present a cross 
section of all parties, classes, interests; he must see 
them in their entirety, not in biased clippings, the 
more so as nine of them are in opposition to the 
President. ‘I can learn a lot from them,’ he tells 
me. ‘Even if I could, I would never limit the free- 
dom of the Press. The more they attack me, the 
better for me. Let them only call me “dictator,” 
and then nobody will really believe it.’ 

When, soon after, the poet among the secretaries 
brings the day’s programme, everything is often 
thrown out and the whole thing quickly reconstruc- 
ted; but hardly ever has a name been removed from 
the list out of il-humour or annoyance or enmity, 
for everything interests the President, particularly 
the enemy; and in the last analysis there is not a 
man from whom he cannot get something for him- 
self in the course of an interview. 

The books in the case over there, mostly foreign 
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writers, like Scott and George Sand, Balzac too, do 
not look as if they are much read; but the atlas lies 
open. What he actually reads to relax his nerves is 
detective stories. The bedroom of this man who js 
so completely alive, and so remote from the aesthete, 
is cluttered up with presents which no one ever clears 
away; and somewhere between an ashtray and a 
steering wheel on which no one ever clips a cigar, I 
saw a porcelain goat and on its back a pretty 
shepherdess: goat and shepherdess seemed somehow 
to have nothing to do with each other, or for that 
matter with their owner. 

Upstairs here certain business is transacted in the 
morning, but at ten o’clock the President descends 
to the lower floor. The sloping rails along the 
stairs, made for the wheel-chair, remind one of the 
difficulties which this master of house and country 
must overcome whenever he wishes to move for- 
ward. In his study he works as a rule until after 
five. Between receptions he lunches here at his 
desk in the company of a friend or of a member of 
the Gabinet; recently it was the Belgian premier. 
The transactions thus open on a confidential note, 
for the servant brings in the heated metal container 
with the dishes and then returns only once to change 
the plates. 

Here all the correspondence is dictated; four 
thousand letters arrive at the White House every day, 
and even when all the sorting has been done there 
still remain about a hundred which, if only in digest 
form, must go through to their addressee. ‘There 
has hardly been a modern king who has maintained 
such close connection with his people. This is the 
natural extension of that interchange of letters which 
the sick man undertook a decade and a half ago, or 
rather which his wife undertook for him; but it is 
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also the answer to the call which he sends out over 
the ether to his fellow-citizens, urging them to write 
to him about their troubles. There are many 
amusing little episodes where the thirty women sec- 
retaries — there used to be three before — sit all day 
long filing, sorting, and digesting, for every letter 
that makes any sort of sense must be answered, and 
if a woman writes from Texas to remind the Presi- 
dent that she wrote him a month ago about her pig- 
sty, as he must surely remember, then the first letter 
has to be hunted up, the matter must be looked into 
and if at all possible the woman must be helped. 

Twice a week the study fills with about a hundred 
and twenty persons: this is the Press conference 
which Wilson did away with and which Hoover 
reinstituted with only written questions, Among a 
hundred faces I saw certainly fifty that were 
interesting, and I thought of Bismarck, who, as 
ambassador in Paris, once wrote to his wife: ‘This 
morning I sent away two ambassadors and received 
instead two journalists from whom I certainly learned 
a great deal more than the others could have taught 
me.’ ‘There are no greetings, the secretaries station 
themselves behind the desk, but this time there are 
with them two secret service men, and the four make 
a half-circle round the President; they make one 
think of the supers standing behind the hero and 
watching with a bored expression. Opposite him 
stand the more than a hundred men and women, 
without a chairman, without programme or con- 
ditions, so that everyone may ask what he had 
previously decided on or whatever occurs to him at 
the moment. 

The President, who is the only one to smoke during 
this interlude, answers in a noticeably quiet tone, the 
women more gently, most of the time ironically. 
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During this quarter of an hour he laughs less and 
smiles more than during most receptions. If he 
cannot answer a question he says: ‘I don’t know; you 
must ask the Secretary of State.’ Ifa question is 
foolish he puts it by with a jest. The questions are 
mostly intelligent, sometimes downright malicious 
and intended to embarrass him, When I have been 
present I have noticed that he answers quickly, but 
humanly rather than wittily; one sees that he 1s 
having a good time; he can play around with these 
people, most of whom are quite a match for him; but 
he knows that they have sharp eyes and pomted pens. 
Hence every Press conference is for Roosevelt a new 
battle of wits with this group of intellectuals, against 
whose traps the secret service agents cannot protect 
him. The difference between this whole business 
and an examination is that here we have one hundred 
and twenty teachers and one pupil instead of the 
other way round. 

Certainly on important days Roosevelt has in 
readiness a smashing answer to the day’s question, 
for in addition to his speeches he has this semi-weekly 
method of reaching some two thousand newspapers 
throughout the country. I was present at one 
conference about the time of the marriage between 
his son and the daughter of a hostile family; the 
papers were full of it, and J admired the tact of these 
men and women, not one of whom touched on this 
question with which the whole room was charged. 
Such relations, which in Europe are regulated by 
written instructions, gain in finesse and humour 
because no orders or prohibitions have been issued, 
for which reason the youngest reporter admitted to 
the President’s study is on his most gentlemanly 
behaviour. 

And yet I did not get the impression that Roosevelt 
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and the Press like each other. The relationship 
resembled more that between the trainer and his 
elephants, which, being stronger, do his bidding of 
their own free will and only as long as they feel like 
it. In the circus the public is always expectantly 
waiting for the moment when one of the elephants 
will take a smack at the trainer with its trunk, and 
instinctively it sides with the rebellious animal. 

Late in the afternoon Roosevelt takes the only 
exercise in which he is permitted to indulge; he goes 
for a swim in the artificially heated indoor pool 
which the nation built for him in the White House 
by public subscription. After supper he sits down to 
look at some light movie, at any rate not a serious 
one; then he continues to work upstairs, mostly 
alone. 

Efe writes his speeches himself; and it appears that 
he asks for less collaboration in them than any other 
state spokesman of our time, Mussolini excepted. 
He will sometimes send his secretaries a partial 
outline of his handwriting, with the notation: ‘What 
do you think of this?’ ‘I felt’ — this was how he 
described to me the origin of his Chicago speech in 
October 1937, shortly after he had delivered it - ‘I 
felt that I had to say something to the people 
regarding the increasing war danger. The Secretary 
of State sent me a page, from which I took just one 
sentence. <A bishop had written me; from his letter 
I took 2 paragraph. Furthermore, I had read that 
fine book, Lest Horizon. Apart from these three 
quotations I dictated the speech in one hour, just as 
itis. Under other circumstances I ask two or three 
friends what they would say in my place, and use 
some of their thoughts; but I could never have a 
speech written for me by some department.’ 

How far-reaching the influence of his wife, which 
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was once very considerable, still is to-day it would be 
difficult to say; that she denies any influence does not 
prove that she hasit. Still, it is usually the case that 
an influence of this kind, relating to a man who has 
achieved great responsibility and fame while in spirit 
he has risen to highest independence, declines with 
the passing of the years; but it was there in the past. 
It is therefore not to be wondered at if this woman, 
who has so long pursued her own line of work, should 
to-day be pursuing it more than ever. ‘They have 
common ground in their great simplicity of manners, 
such as we find among the rich-born more fre- 
quently than among those who have become rich. 
They resemble each other, moreover, in seldom 
being alone without being busy. And again, they 
have in common a practical unstylised way of dealing 
with people, but while she aims at convincing them, 
he seeks their concurrence, she being more logical, 
he swifter. The enjoyment of genuine indolence, 
which the Romans characterised as oftum im dis- 
tinction to negetium, is scarcely known to her, and to 
him if at all when on board a ship. 

Since the social battle of the Governor has now 
enveloped the forty-eight States, the natural manner 
of life of these two people has become a model for the 
entire country; it has also become the horror of all 
Washington snobs. To know why, one must pass 
a Sunday evening in the house, and see Mrs. 
Roosevelt making scrambled eggs in a chafing-dish in 
the dining-room, while a dozen alert, energetic, but 
also very jolly people — high officials, friends of the 
Roosevelt sons, young students — sit around and help 
with the plates. The visitor then finds 1t impossible 
to believe that he is in a Presidential palace; and he 
must realise that not only European kings, but the 
so-called captains of industry on this side of the 
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ocean, are under the pressure of a world-wide 
levelling movement which will compel them to 
renounce their class arrogance. 

And it 1s in this tone, too, that the President speaks 
to everyone, for natural charm shows itself in its 
constancy, and it does not need to suit itself to any 
class, since it suits every class. When he gives one of 
his informative talks to the nation — one 1s tempted to 
say when he seduces it with his fine violoncello 
voice — everyone in the country gets the feeling that 
he ts being addressed personally; moreover, he has 
been seen on his campaign tours by so many 
millions more than any other President, that, as he 
explained to me, his radio listeners, catching the 
sound of his voice, actually visualise his face and 
think they can see as well as hear him. There is 
always a great to-do in the White House when the 
President sits down before the microphone in the low 
semicircular room downstairs; all main lines are cut 
off, which gives technicians, a whole crowd of 
managers, workers, and foremen, a chance to test 
something or other, after which they can go home 
and tell how they ‘saw’ the President’s speech. 

In what European country could such a picture be 
seen, on National Independence Day, as I saw in 
Hyde Parkin 1937? = Itis the Fourth of July, and the 
Chief of State has invited some twenty young people 
to his house, And here they all are, journalists and 
officials, bathing in the pool; pretty girls signal from 
the diving board, others are playing ball; and the 
President sits in the shadow ofa bush listening to the 
stories of the Secretary of the Treasury; till all of 
them gather round the little tables for beer and 
sausages ~ and throughout all this not a single soldier 
has put in an appearance to symbolise with his 
buttons the might of the state. 
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It was enough to go riding with the President only 
once —he drives himself, working the gas feed with 
his hand — and to see people’s faces and the way they 
waved and greeted, instead of the straight rows of 
soldiers or party members which line the parade 
route over there, the thousands of arms uplifted in a 
marionette-like gesture; it is enough to compare the 
expressions of the masses, the forms of greeting, in 
order to perceive the essential difference between 
two men and two systems, the one based on force, the 
other on consent. Nor does it make any difference 
if there happen to be some millions of Germans who 
trust and adore the ‘Leader’ from the depth of their 
hearts, winle some millions of Americans detest theirs 
from the bottom of their hearts; these represent only 
the specially favoured and the specially imjured on 
the two sides. In Oklahoma I heard the distin- 
guished oil field owners speak nothing but evil of 
Roosevelt, but much more important to me seemed 
the hopes reposed in him by the oui drillers with 
whom I sat in their beer saloon after I had dined at 
the round table of the millionaires. 

In Hyde Park too hie has not changed, and if the 
ghost of the father should revisit the place one day, 
he would find nothing to wonder at except the two 
little sentry boxes under the old trees; and he would 
swear at the two searchhghts which have been put 
up in the grass in such a way that no one can crawl 
unseen through the thick bushes and up the hill. 
Outside the night 1s indeed lit up by them, but as 
ghosts never go to sleep the older Roosevelt would 
find them less of a nuisance than does his well- 
protected son. 

Here, in this country house of his fathers, which 
does not belong to the fifty-six-year-old President but 
to his old mother, he is still just the son. Only his 
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wife has, together with a friend, built herself a little 
romantic house in the heart of the woods two miles 
away. 

Here in Hyde Park the President works in the 
smallest room m the house, a nook which is com- 
pletely filled by his desk and a couple of bookshelves. 
If we recall that it was here that the life of the spoiled 
boy began, and that he used to do his homework in 
the room where he now prepares his addresses to the 
nation, then we see the circle closing in that har- 
monious completion which 1s the privilege only of the 
aristocrat and the peasant who never leave their 
native soil; and we percetve why it is that even 
to-day, in the midst of this industrial age, it 1s still a 
man of the country who in the end is better under- 
stood by the masses than the man of the city, whose 
restlessness has more drive and insatiahility in 
America than anywhere else, 

In Hyde Park, everything looks as though people 
have lved themselves into it, everything 1s com- 
fortable, without art, maintained in the general style 
of an inherited taste. And at an excellent lunch, such 
as the resigned European no longer expects in 
America, the eighty-year-old hostess urged her guests 
to partake generously of the corn, which is grown on 
the grounds. I remembered a phrase of Bismarck, 
who said of the new villa of a military friend of his 
that it was too artistically furnished to be able to 
care for a good kitchen. Here, when he has guests, 
Roosevelt, at the head of his table, is every inch the 
country aristocrat. But I like him best of all not at 
the table, nor in the library, nor yet in the little 
work-room, but in the stone vestibule which connects 
library and garden. There, on the bare stone wall, 
hangs an immense ship’s wheel, a present, and when 
on a hot July day he sits in his shirt-sleeves under his 
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wheel of fortune, he seems to be happy in the 
possession of power as he was without it, 


AIL 


The President’s study in the White House, an oval 
room some fifty feet in length, is at once the simplest 
and most distinguished office of a government chief 
that [ have ever seen. In Moscow Stalin’s room 1s 
as simple, but cold; in Rome it is as distinguished 
but much too large for one person; in Paris and 
Vienna it is too imperial for a republic; in Prague 
too romantic for our century; in Madrid too 
pompous for the new mind, in Athens frigid; only in 

ondon is it both distinguished and repellent. 

The room in which I once visited Coolidge and 
Hoover has been enlarged and remodelled to answer 
to the character and upbringing of its present 
occupant. You would think you were in_ the 
summer residence of the general manager of a 
steamship company, who has surrounded himself 
with mementoes of the days when he was a captain. 
The brightness and openness of this room, with its 
six doors, half of which give on to the garden, 
bespeak the American manner; for in this country 
even the State Department has swinging half-doors, 
open above and below in the summer, so that the 
secrecy of the old European diplomacy seems to have 
yielded to an airy and general accessibility. Every 
suggestion of frigid officialdom has been destroyed. 
The rooms of the dictators are so planned that their 
dimensions and mass crush and terrify the visitor; 
here, in contrast, there is visible the intention to 
draw the visitor into friendly conversation in which 
he may cheerfully urge his views and even laugh if he 
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feels like it. No candelabrum hangs overhead, 
there is not even a centre light to dazzle the eye. 
Everything indicates how the aristocrat, in this role 
too, seeks to display less power than he has. 

The desk, which is turned away from the windows, 
stands within one of the narrower curves of the oval, 
and must be artificially lighted throughout the day 
in winter. Butin the summer such a flood of light is 
diffused through the doors, and such a pleasant 
effect is produced by the brown awnings, that one is 
reminded of the pre-war staging of a summer-house 
in an Ibsen play. All I would need here is a dog, 
but the two fine red setters which I had previously 
seen in the White House have moved out with the 
President’s daughter. 

The emblems of supreme power are here right 
enough, but they have been tactfully subdued into a 
quiet and becoming dignity; the white stucco eagle 
in the centre of the ceiling is scarcely visible, and the 
flags droop in their golden standards in the two oval 
niches: in one the flags of the President and the 
country, in the other those of the Governor and the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Thus Roosevelt 
has, facing him, the symbols of his own history, while 
the emblems of his power are behind him. ‘These 
too have meanings hidden in their folds. Outspread, 
the flag of the navy displays an old ship, by it a hill 
behind which the sun is rising, and two Jadies, one 
of whom with bound eyes represents Justice, while 
the other is perhaps Freedom; in any case, she has a 
Jacobin bonnet on her head. 

Roosevelt sits away from the wall, while the 
dictators, for very good reasons, have their backs 
covered: he is thus able to indulge in that American 
practice which seems so quecr to us Europeans, 
namely, swinging back and forth in his swivel-chair. 
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But he does this only when he is with friends. 
When he glances to the right he can see the Roman 
bundle of rods, the fascio from which present-day 
Italy has taken its name; but here the bundle does 
not stand, as it does across there in the Senate; it lies 
on its side. In Washington dictatorship does not 
threaten, it only shows its bonds. Round him on 
the walls are forty framed copper prints, half of them 
of ships, the other half Hudson landscapes, homes 
and hobby intermingled; in between, in niches, on 
tables and bookcases, stand dozens of ship models, 
the most ancient and the most modern. ‘Vhere are 
also a couple of modernistic chairs, on which the 
visitor sits none too comfortably, obviously that he 
may not sit too long. The general pomp, not to 
mention the comfortableness of big armchairs, with 
which the bank president tempts his visitors, has 
been purposely omitted. 

The desk itself looks thoroughly unpresidential. 
On it stand neither busts of predecessors nor pictures 
of foreign statesmen: only a bunch of roses, the 
inevitable ice-water, and various animals and ships’ 
rudders. There are as many as six donkeys, some 
of them with the initials F. D. R. on them, standing 
in front of him, some of cloth, others of plaster; but 
there are also goats, pigs, and elephants continuing 
the fairyland procession on the little table at the 
side. Among the animals on the table stand three 
rudders; even the ashtray and the match-container 
are mounted on silver boats. Is it not a ship’s 
captain who lives here? 

One telephone is enough on this desk, whereas on 
the desks of the dictators, who maintain subterranean 
connections with guards, police, and soldiers for 
every emergency, Ll have seen three or four; Talaat, 
the Turkish war dictator in the Sublime Porte, had 
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the record with five telephones. But they got him 
in the end, just the same. 

In a corner of this radiant and idyllic room, of 
which the occupant, with his serene forehead and 
open giance, personifies the spirit of inward calm, 
stand two heavy white sticks: these are the symbols 
of his history, the levy which the gods have exacted 
even of this child of fortune. 

This study I visited several summer days, to see 
how Roosevelt governs. I sat on the edge of the 
oval, opposite the open garden door; before me 
was the sunlit half-circle, and I watched the 
three Negroes busying themselves with some wood 
in the thick green grass. He sat at his desk in 
a summer coat; everything, from tic to wrist- 
watch, of extreme simplicity. Sometimes I saw 
his virile profile against the red and white stripes of 
his flag. 

It was in reality a dream of the summertime; for I 
sat both near enough and far away to take in the 
whole picture. The birds were having a good time 
in the old trees; the reflected light lay softly on the 
violet, oval carpet; no forms of representative power 
were visible; and it was as if I were turning the pages 
of some Utopian story, in which a dreamer had 
depicted a ruler of the future, who, unblustering and 
unpretentious, governed a country with humanity 
and taste and humour. What my spirit experienced 
then went so deep because it corresponded to an 
ancient long-nurtured vision of mine concerning 
what government ought to be; and at the same time 
it was a release from the nightmare of black dictator- 
ship and old-fashioned diplomatic affectation which 
I had found in most of the European governments. 
For I was less concerned with the substance of most 
of the conversations than with the manner of them, 
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as was natural with a foreigner ignorant of the inner 
structure of party politics. 

But this has always been my objective nm my 
studies of historical characters too, for what 1s 
important is not what a minister or a general does, 
but the way he does it, for it is precisely this which 
provides us with the mirror of his character. 
Napoleon’s battles, Bismarck’s laws, Lincoln’s decrees 
awaken our interest as ancient costumes would, whose 
faded colours attract us by their age; but how these 
men manifested their inner nature by meeting a 
special situation with a fine retort, or an unexpected 
gesture, or a smile — that still makes us think, for 
each one of us compares himself in secret with his 
hero. 

“You see?’ said the President to me, as I stood near 
him with the secretaries in the morning before the 
opening of the daily political polonaise: “This paper 
is signed here by the speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and here by the Vice-President. If I 
add my signature here at the left, 1t becomes a law 
in four seconds.’ He signed, put the pen down with 
a brief gesture, then lifted his clear, open eyes to me, 
laughed out loud, and said: “Now it’s a law.’ 

I have seen many gloomy foreheads bent over 
such desks, and when a secretary has come up softly 
from behind, and slipped in some decument which 
could brook no more delay, I have seen ministers of 
state, bank directors, industrialists, some of them 
calm, others nervous, append their signatures hastily 
in the midst of other occupations; all of them were 
disturbed, at best indifferent: formalism, bureau- 
cracy, away with it all! Here for the first time I 
Saw In action a man in whom the possession of power 
had not diminished his joy of life, but rather 
augmented it. He was happy to put down his 
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signature and thereby make a law, around which, 
perhaps, a long battle had been fought. Youthful 
power of action had found new occasion to assert 
itself, 

This feeling of the continuous enjoyment of power 
seemed to dominate him, so that neither fatigue nor 
unfriendliness nor moodiness could interrupt this 
composed and serene spirit. ‘To be sure there were 
opponents enough; it was the time both of the great 
strikes and of part of the Supreme Court battle; but 
all this seemed only to intensify his joy of life, to 
enliven continuously his responsibilities. Laughing 
and smoking, his secretaries stood about him, coming 
and going at their will, and the poet among them 
always turned up at the end of the prescribed fifteen 
minutes, like a Mephisto, to shoo the visitor gently 
away. 

“Thank you for having come,’ says the President 
happily to the visitor, thus helping him past his 
natural embarrassment. ‘Then, like every American, 
he offers him from a tattered package one of those 
cigarettes which this country calls good. (I have 
never been able to understand how a country could 
produce simultaneously the best cigars and the worst 
cigarettes, but for me the circumstance is a definite 
disproof of the official theory of woman’s supremacy 
over man in America.) 

There sits a Congressman, whose sour expression 
when he entered showed that he came to complain. 
A minute has passed and he sits there smoking and 
laughing; the President has told him a story and put 
him into a good humour. ‘Then he listens to him 
attentively, jots down with a pencil the costs of the 
project, and adds them up. ‘I’m coming out for 
this bill, before the session ends. I’ve got to act.’ 
As objections thereto are raised he nods frequently 
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and seems throughout to be inspired with the desire 
to have everything come out right and wind up with 
a happy ending. Roosevelt is an enemy of tragedy; 
that and his swiftness explain my great liking for him, 

Ten minutes later a young, serious official sits in 
the same chair near the desk. He strikes a match on 
the sole of his shoe and extends the flame, produced 
in this Promethean manner, to the President. The 
President turns down his suggestion. ‘That’s a 
federal matter. If I do it in your State, the other 
States will come around too. But -’ and he 
proposes another solution. The young man had 
submitted his prepared request in well-rounded, 
rather weighty sentences; the older man replies very 
gently, in a light tone, so that the negative in his 
answer 1s quite invisible. Going away, the visitor, 
who has obtained precisely nothing, thinks to himself 
that the President is a good man. Roosevelt makes 
no notes, either now or at any other time; but when 
I told how much [I liked that man, he praised him 
and added: ‘I wish they were all like him.” This he 
said not with a groan but with a smile. 

Then a big multicoloured sheet is brought in; it 3s 
a proposed design for a proclamation on the hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Constitution. And 
the three of them, President and secretaries, one of 
the latter squatting on the edge of the desk, argue 
about the chronological order to be accorded to 
certain of the States. Meanwhile, I look at the 
President as he sits there bent over the emblems of 
his country, his finger running over the colours, the 
seaman examining a flag, the man of the eye 
examining a multicoloured design. 

He shoves a couple of documents towards them; 
regarding a third he says: “That stays here. I don’t 
know enough about it. No action.’ He loves the 
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word ‘action, and his tone, when he speaks of it, is 
like that of the singer speaking of voice, the sculptor 
speaking of stone, or the flapper speaking of lipstick; 
it is the focal word of his life. The pictures dissolve; 
there is a rustling silence in the room. Then he is 
alone, reading or writing, he sends out thicker puffs 
of smoke. Through the other door the woman 
secretary enters, he dictates a note, then asks her 
quictly: ‘What do you think of it?’ It is her bad 
luck that the door which she uses creaks; thus, in the 
perpetual coming and going of the secretaries, it is 
the men who seem to be quieter than the woman, 
though her footstep is quite inaudible. She is on the 
point of leaving when there emerge from the narrow 
passage, through which all visitors must pass as in 
Mozart’s Magic Flute, two Chmese; they are small 
and trustful; their English has a jolly sound about 
it. 

‘And when we asked the Secretary of the Treasury 
how much he expected from us in exchange, he said: 
“Nothing!” ° 

It is a happy moment for Roosevelt, his face hghts 
up as though he has just been told that his son has 
passed his examination. 

The picture dissolves. Now there enters an 
elderly gentleman in a summer suit; he keeps his 
left hand in his trouser pocket. I notice that the 
President is a shade more courteous with Repub- 
licans; but perhaps that is accidental. Tariff 
questions concerning South America. A long con- 
fabulation about who telephoned whom regarding 
what. The man talks a lot and likes the sound of his 
own voice, and as he does not let the President get a 
word in, the latter swings lightly in his swivel-chair 
and takes a rest; Roosevelt enjoys everything, even 
the chatterer. When the man stops to catch his 
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breath the President throws in that he could have 
made more money on his own farm if he had only 
installed these and these buildings. The visitor 
does not hear a word, then Mephisto, he of the 
forward-thrust left shoulder, materialises and wafts 
him gently out. 

The picture dissolves. In the ensuing pause after 
the ninth visitor the President throws across to me, 
in an apologetic tone of voice: “This is a quiet 
morning,’ 

Now there sits before him a man with a request; 
he has brought with him from some journey a piece 
of multicoloured tissue. Exchange of views on 
China and Japan. This man belongs to the type 
that does not thrust itself forward, but lets itself be 
questioned; but you can always hear the heavy creak 
of their footsteps when they come to the threshold of 
their request, that is, to the real purpose of their 
visit. “Everything is correct,’ answers the President. 
“My only objection would be this one.’ And thus 
he has not said no, and yet the whole thing has gone 
overboard, for it is just this single objection which 
destroys the plan. 

Telephone. The visitor wants to leave. The 
President signals to him to stay. At the telephone 
Roosevelt always speaks more loudly, he also 
gesticulates with his hand, which otherwise remains 
at rest; he becomes more eager: that is because he is 
not able to influence the invisible participant by 
means of his presence. 

The picture dissolves. ‘They are looking for a list 
ofsome kind. Three secretaries come and go, laugh 
loudly, find nothing. Also the Senator who has 
been announced has not turned up, and the whole 
business has to be settled by two o’clock. A new lst 
is ordered, and in the conversation Roosevelt 
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addresses the Secretaries by their first names, while 
the lady secretary gets the more general appellation 
of ‘Missy’. I see him, as he sits there, maintaining 
the utmost good humour and serenity, there is no 
abuse, no ordering about. All of them exert them- 
selves doubly because they want to please him, 

His thoughts take a leap, and he says to me: 
‘People out there read only about social questions 
and foreign policy, because all that can more easily 
be grasped. They like to forget that the admin- 
istration of the country has to go on.’ 

As if to confirm thts with a new example, there 
enters an old Congressman, without vest, with a red 
tie, white hair, pince-nez, His good-humoured 
slowness prompts the President, after he has greeted 
him by his first name, to bring up the business which 
brought him here, to wit, the replacement ofa certain 
high official who has left office. Speaking, he 
indicates with his hands the equilibrium which 1s so 
precious to him. ‘I'll write hima letter.” Roosevelt 
loves that sentence, and 1f I may presume to judge 
the pronunciation, it is the only one in which he 
lapses into the New York dialect: ‘a ledder.” This 
being the quicker way of answering, he reaches 
energetically for the telephone. ‘Senator X - 
please.’ I have often heard him ask for a number, 
never without the ‘please’. In a minute the man ts 
on the line. Roosevelt speaking! Very loud. 

‘Hello! How is it to-day? That was a fine 
business yesterday! That man should be retired at 
his age; it’s obvious he wants to stay on till his 
hundredth birthday. Pension? Can it be done? 
Yes, soon, when you have time. Is the man clean? 
And are the other things getting along all mght?’ 

The voice dies; the invisible apparition at the 
other end dies. 
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A telegram is handed to him, he reads out: 
‘Six hundred years ago — the greatest freedom men 
have ever achieved - Princess —’ He looks up at 
his secretary with a grin. “Well, three minutes!’ 

Three long feathers come tipping m at the door; 
here she is, the Indian princess in the red skirt, bine 
above with a green border and lots of beads and 
bracelets; she could be a beautiful orental. The 
quiet, distinguished room has suddenly become 
colourful, for standing there she fills half the niche, 

‘I know your beautiful part of the country.’ 

“Unfortunately it’s very poor.’ 

Both laugh, for behind this pointed answer of the 
Indian princess lies the plaint of her people. ‘The 
picture dissolves. 

Four Russians stand around the President, the 
ambassador and three flyers; one of them energetic, 
but with dreamer’s eyes, is the one who was at the 
controls when their plane made the first flight to 
America across the North Pole; the second one, cold, 
lucid, was the mathematician of the party; the third 
looks ‘poetical, with features melting into one another. 
As they stand in a half-circle around him and tell 
him of their flight in their foreign tongue, the 
ambassador staymg in the background and only 
interpreting for them, I seem to see King Ferdinand 
of Spain, when Columbus came to lay new lands at 
his feet. Had they seen the camp on the North 
Pole? The President laughs; the Russians grin. 
Then they go; the ambassador sits down. 

I see two men who, in this summery room filled 
with murmuring sounds, represent three hundred 
million people: the thickset Russian, with wide, 
Slavic features, observant, friendly, with big ears, 
and across from him the English head with the broad 
shoulders and the vigorous chin. Their heads are 
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separated by the bunch of roses on the table. Their 
voices sink; they are speaking of the seas which 
border their countries. 

The picture dissolves. The rear door creaks open, 
a young slender figure sweeps in, it is the wife of his 
oldest son; he stretches out an arm to her, she kisses 
him and goes. Nota word is spoken. The picture 
dissolves. 

An elderly man with erect bearing enters. I see 
him stand for a moment before the desk with feet 
together; not exactly stiff, yet somehow indicating 
respect. As he dresses officially in civilian clothes, 
no European would recognise him as an admiral. 
But the room has recognised him; in all the ships 
which fill the walls and niches, the pictures and the 
models, there 1s a light stirring and whispering, there 
is a secret crackling in the air, the three rudders on 
the writing-table seem to swing over, At last! A 
man out of our world! The deep voice, the brief 
speech of the seaman show the ships that they have 
not erred. Agam when he leaves he stands motion- 
less for an instant. Accustomed, as an officer, to 
being on the alert, he also casts a glance in my 
direction, while most visitors, absorbed in their 
requests, do not observe that someone else is 
present. 

When the rear door, the creaky one, opens at 
half-past five, there enters a silent man of medium 
size, roundish and rather bald, with the observant 
eye of the detective: this is Roosevelt’s doctor, 
earnest, sparing of words, solid, a naval man. The 
last letters are being dictated; the President, in his 
shirt-sleeves for the last hour, calls to me, with the 
sly expression of a schoolboy just before the bell 
rings: “Three minutes more, then I can go swim- 
ming! Now, in a rapid tempo, four more letters 
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are dictated, a big sheaf of papers is handed over to 
the harassed woman secretary and while Roosevelt is 
saying: “Period, paragraph,’ the doctor walks with 
slow pace round the oval carpet: the personification 
of the body’s reproach to the spirit. 

Another moment or two and all the pictures have 
faded out; the summery room is flooded with late 
afternoon light, the woodcutters are gone, the birds 
are silent, the squirrels have vanished into their 
holes, from far off on the river a steamer whistles, the 
ships and rudders have sunk into rest once more. 


ALT 


In the Washington Zoo the walls of the cages are 
covered with paintings: four giraffes parade in a sort 
of eurythmic exercise behind glass panes and iron 
bars, and when they are seen at a distance, from the 
other end of the building, they seem to be in their 
native steppe, just as I saw them in the Sudan. It 
is one of the privileges of Americans to go driving in 
their cars through zoos and cemeteries, while we 
Europeans, symbolically enough, have to go on foot: 
among graves, among cages. 

When I went through Washington’s political zoo 
there were many animals to be seen behind the 
panes; unfortunately iron bars had not been provided 
everywhere. Clever animals and stupid ones, 
beautiful animals and repulsive ones, paraded here 
too agaist the background of their appropriate 
landscapes; particularly was this the case with the 
diplomats, who never fail to bring along, in their 
baggage, a piece of the old sod, for fear the land to 
which they have been accredited swallow them up. 
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I confirmed, to my regret, the old-fashioned 
impression made by the democracies. In the 
Russian and Spanish embassies, what life, what 
joyous political conversation on the questions of the 
day, on world problems! Everyone imparts his 
ideas to everyone else, everywhere spiritual agitation. 
But go to the embassies of our very great demo- 
cracies, and you will find there the pretentiousness 
of those who act as though we were not tottering 
between war and revolution, who carefully avoid all 
hard words, who go parading with their cravats on 
their elegant necks, just like the giraffes in the zoo, 
and carry on lofty conversations about hunting-dogs, 
kings, bazaars, and the dull life of diplomats: as their 
kind has always done on the eve of revolutions. 

The small legations are less dull. The best among 
those I saw was the Egyptian, for there the visitor is 
handed a menu of Egyptian native dishes. Among 
certain diplomats, hatred of Roosevelt grows with 
the degree of their private wealth. ‘The one thing 
which sometimes imparts distinction to them 1s their 
knowledge of languages. Everyone in Washington 
speaks good English, with the exception of the 
natives of the country, whe speak American. One 
of these asserted, freely and openly, that English was 
outlived, that Canada and Australia already spoke 
American, and that this was the world language of 
to-morrow. Their distaste for the English language 
is equalled only by their distaste for the regulation 
frock coat, which most of them wear like strait- 
jackets; they look much better in their sports clothes. 
Further, Washingtonians are distinguished from real 
Americans by the fact that they understand wines; 
in spite of which fact they are stiff and unfriendly, 
so that evenings must break up by half-past eleven at 
the latest, as in Amsterdam. 
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You will also see more bald heads in Washington 
than elsewhere in America; the climate seems to 
induce them. Ii is the air of a hothouse, and 
Washington is as litthe America as 1s Hollywood. 
You have here a court without a king, which explains 
why so much seems to be unauthentic. 

In Congress they are more natural: politics as a 
sporting profession, but also as a game, becomes 
them. Colonel Halsey, the permanentsecretary of 
the Senate, a broad-shouldered man who was 
himself a page here once, gazes dreamily out of his 
violet-blue eyes at the picture of his handsome 
boy. This excellent man, who exercises his power 
through the three telephones ranged about him, 
stands with his athletic figure in the midst of the 
turmoil and sends notes to the Senators in session 
to call them out. He can make Senators appear 
and disappear as in the magic opera. Everyone 
in his room chatters continuously, supplies of beer 
and whisky stand ready on the long napkins spread 
on his huge desk, and every ten minutes a boy comes 
with a fresh batch of newspapers, always half a 
dozen of each kind. 

Looking at the silent Negroes, the chattering 
secretaries, the doorkeepers, porters, pages, Western 
Union messengers, here and in the other state offices, 
looking at these who actually make possible the 
hundreds of meetings and contacts of the so-called 
powers that be, I meditated on how this machine, 
with all its ideas and struggles, all its ambition and 
hate and even the humour of the Representatives 
and the Secretaries, would come to a sudden halt if, 
some day, all these auxihary organs were suddenly to 
go on strike. One harbours the wish secretly, for 
where would the rulers of the world be then? 

Here, in the vestibule of the Senate, there is a 
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backstage atmosphere; the Senators look eagerly for 
articles in which their names occur, while outside, in 
another room, the nine critics come together like the 
Judges of the Dead, half feared, half fawned upon. 
The relation between these two powers, which 
cannot exist without each other, further resembles 
that between actors and critics in that the former 
consider themselves more important while it is the 
latter who actually have the power. 

One thing the Senators have which the others 
lack: in this lively room an ashtray on wheels 
circulates back and forth. In this country, where 
motion is for ever wooed, and repose is despised, they 
will not even let the ashes of dead cigars rest in 
peace, but must construct for them a funeral home — 
on wheels. It is a sort of Pantheon of consumed 
tobacco, and they roll the apocalyptic utensil towards 
each other. 

Among the Senators one of the two ladies makes 
@ particular appeal to our interest because she was 
recently appointed — just that and nothing else - to 
the Senate by her husband: he was the Governor of 
the State of Alabama, and, the Senatorship falling 
vacant, it was within his constitutional powers to 
appoint another Senator until the next election: 
whereupon he gave the appointment out of hand to 
his wife. If this sort of practice should spread we 
may expect a jolly sort of Congress. As a matter of 
fact this particular Senator, with her high forehead 
and grey hair, is serious, speaks simply and clearly, 
and is certainly less afflicted with intrigues and 
vanity than some of her masculine colleagues. One 
wonders with what sort of emotions her imperious 
husband reads his wife’s speeches, Does he smile 
when she is hesitant? Does he make a scene at 
home when she goes too far? In any case this 
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relationship between the Governor and his wife, 
which puts one in mind of a pasha who makes 
his favourite wife a present of a hundred slaves 
and finishes up by becoming dependent on her, 
should furnish the material for a good Broadway 
comedy. 

But here comes old Senator Norris, who, with his 
rosy countenance framed in white hair, looks like the 
personification of Merrie Old England as conjured 
up by Americans of a generation ago; a man in his 
middle seventies, magnificently preserved. Cheer- 
fully, with a pleasurable expression on his face, he 
replies to my question that it is quite possible that 
everything which they have tried to build up in the 
last five years may come to nothing under the next 
administration. But Borah, who impressed me a 
decade ago by his likeness to Beethoven, has lost 
some of his youth; nevertheless, he still has his blue 
idealist’s eyes and he stil] believes it possible to keep 
America away from doing business in the next 
war. 

Other Senators come in just to pass the time of day, 
as, for instance, a certain nervous gentleman with a 
square white beard and red wig. Others laugh, say 
little, and leave it to me to decide whether they know 
little or just prefer to say nothing; as for instance a 
Senator from Arizona, whose fame rests on the fact 
that he has no predecessors, inasmuch as his State 
was the last to be admitted to the Union and he is 
still its first Senator, created, so to speak, without 
progenitors. A more youthful impression is made 
by the excellent Barkley, a man with the vigorous 
expression of a boxer, who seemed to me to be 
playing the role of a leader, keeping silent and 
listening with a smile to what his friends were saying, 
and in this wise picking up little bits of information 
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on which he would otherwise have remained in the 
dark. 

Among the younger men I was particularly 
interested in La Follette, whose distinguished father 
I had seen years before. He appeared before me, 
with the muscular figure of a small cavalry officer, 
with fine brown eyes, excellently groomed, skilful, 
but without a strong chin; thus he addressed a short 
speech to me, metallic, determined. Very different 
is Senator Nye, who is also in his middle-forties, 
with a face which is Slavic rather than proletarian, 
sharp, brief, inelegant, compact. He too believes in 
arguments which can keep the Americans out of 
war. He seems to have undertaken on his own 
initiative the imvestigation of war profiteers, which 
made his name familiar in Europe, but he knows 
that the new laws against big profits will be evaded. 
Extraordinarily enough, he considers Roosevelt 
militaristic because he 1s rearming. Senator Pitt- 
man, a type of traditional American manhood, 1s 
similar in his outlook. His cash-and-carry formula 
for warring nations made a deep impression in 
Europe. Of the same type, but awakening in one 
an even greater feeling of trust, like a German of the 
old, long-vanished school, is Senator Wagner, a man 
to whom I would, at first glance, readily confide my 
family. 

Among Roosevelt’s opponents the eighty-year-old 
Senator Glass seemed to me to be the most interest- 
ing. He told how, beginning as a poor boy, he 
worked his way up as pressman, then compositor, 
till he became the owner of his newspaper; but he 
returned a negative answer to my question whether 
he is arich man. When he speaks of the President 
his mouth is pulled to one side im that sharp, grey, 
octogenarian face, so tat one cannot see the 
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devalued gold in his teeth. ‘I’ve always been his 
friend,’ he explams, ‘now I’m his opponent. It’s 
not a pleasant thing to have to come out against 
one’s own party,’ and then follow the familiar 
charges. 

When he reproaches the President with having 
broken faith by devaluing the dollar, when, for the 
hundredth time, he brings up the argument that 
Roosevelt was ‘born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth’ - horrible metaphor, used by all of them! - 
I look at those long ears of his, running up to a point, 
ears such as only misanthropic men have, and re- 
flect that to-day he has a great many more silver 
spoons than Roosevelt. When the Senator says 
that it is very easy to throw away other people’s 
money, I ask him whose money can a statesman 
spend anyhow; Lincoln too spent the blood of others 
for an idea, and yet he is the hero of the nation to- 
day. Whereupon he pulls a face, looks even 
bitterer, and says in his southern accent: “That 
isn’t why we admire him.’ As he spoke, the flash 
of his round, dark-brown eyes imparted something 
penetrating and authentic to his appearance. I 
liked the rather virulent style of the man, and in my 
mund’s eye I could see him bossing his son and his 
son-in-law, to whom, as he told us, he had turned 
over the management of the paper. When he said, 
grimacing: ‘I like the President’s charm. Probably 
because | have no charm of my own,’ I saw before 
me Hephestus speaking of Apollo. 

When the Senators want to go to their magnmifi- 
cent palace, where each one has his own office, they 
descend to the cellar and take their seats in a little 
open train which goes by an underground passage 
to their building, as in a coal-mine, with the con- 
ductor reading his newspaper instead of paying 
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attention. As no one was there to collect tickets it 
occurred to me that a couple of sly fellows could 
keep on riding backward and forward without 
paying; I should have liked to make the journey at 
least three times myself. 

Over there I found Vice-President Garner, one 
of those rosy-white Americans who look so much 
more mmnocent than they are. It is the thick 
white eyebrows which impart charm to the face. 
Once he was a poor clergyman’s son from Texas, 
to-day he is wealthy. He loves fishing, but that 
seems to be his only resemblance to his colleague in 
the Presidency. Garner was the first and last 
American whom I found silent. When he answers 
at all it is very briefly, something like: ‘You'll have 
to find that out for yourself,’ or: “That'll all become 
clear later.” And he twinkles at you with his sly 
eyes and declares: ‘I have nothing to do here except 
sit on that chair. I’m not allowed to speak. 
Before, when I was a Senator I could still speak. 
Good morning; good luck.” Whereupon he rose 
to his feet and went out quickly, leaving me m doubt 
whether I found him pleasant because of his rosy 
skin, his fishing and hunting, or whether, for no good 
reason, I found him arrogant. 

Close by the Senatorial palace, in the Greek 
Supreme Court, which [ have already described, I 
met the oldest and the youngest members of the 
bench of Judges of the Dead, two men who present 
a complete contrast. Justice Brandeis, with the 
magnificent head of an Isaiah — the name Roosevelt 
has given him — has, in his quick, slender way, some- 
thing of the eternal boy; even his hair is not white, 
but grey, and when he gets up to bring a book any- 
one would take him for sixty and not for eighty-one. 
He is the genuine symbol and pattern of an ever- 
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truthful, ever-noble judge, who throughout his life 
always speaks the truth and can be confused by 
nothing. Justice Black, the youngest, with his 
limnless snail-countenance, emerges as his diametric 
opposite. After listening to him for half an hour in 
his room I found it difficult to understand Roose- 
velt’s sensational choice of this judge. 

Or is it really the case that he seeks to surround 
himself only with weak people? Roosevelt the 
democrat 1s, among his colleagues, far stronger than 
Hitler the dictator. Roosevelt has left the strong 
men outside. There was, for example, Bernard 
Baruch, whom he insistently refused to have as his 
Secretary of State. In the war he was one of the 
country’s most powerful organisers. This handsome 
mam of sixty-seven, with the build of an athlete, still 
has something of the seducer about him, and when 
he 1s asked about his youth sends for an old photo- 
graph which shows him naked to the waist, for he 
was once a boxer; now he sits with youthful bearing 
on his desk and laughs. When he discusses some- 
thing he screws up his left eye hke a hunter, as if he 
were taking aim with a gun and wanted to bring 
down the problem with one good shot. 

He listens to counter-arguments, though he pre- 
fers to believe himself, asks questions, and with it all 
is filled with a naive joy in the good things of life, 
As he looks down on New York from the thirty-first 
floor of his tower he rejoices to be alive here and 
now. He is likewise the only millionaire whom I 
have heard say, repeatedly: ‘I am a rich man,’ 
Adventurer in the best sense, he shows me an old 
book which he discovered long ago, a book on the 
madness of the mob, which helped him, he says, to 
make his fortune. He himself issued it in a new 
edition, but much later, so that the others might 
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not learn the trick too soon. Crafty though he is, he 
seems nevertheless to be loyal. Such men usually 
gain with age, in spite of increasing wealth. Baruch 
is one of the three or four cleverest men I met in 
America. 

The man who got the position on which Baruch 
had fixed his ambition, State Secretary Cordell 
Hull, is much too distinguished to be able to under- 
stand the adventurers who to-day govern part of 
Europe. His ideas are as fine and as regular as his 
features, as lofty and as pure as his voice, but they 
are perhaps not always practical, for they are based 
on the belief that in Europe the government is 
carried on by gentlemen like himself. He has, 
moreover, an established theory on world pacifica- 
tion, I get the impression that Roosevelt retains 
this distinguished conservative Secretary of State as 
an interesting woman might keep about her an 
elderly lady-in-watting to whom, when the people 
are gone, she suggests her wishes. 

Miss Perkins, who is known in Washington as 
Madam Secretary, has bright eyes from which still 
shines part of the idealism and faith which she has 
rescued from her youth. Sometimes she seems 
sceptical as to the workings of the New Deal, but 
not as to its motives, which she already learned to 
appreciate under Roosevelt when he was Governor, 
With origins like his own, a country lady, she came 
to the social views she holds - again like him — 
through her feeling for equality, and she likes to 
tell how the ladies of Washington have been waiting 
in vain for five years to see her compromise herself 
in money matters, or love, or some other way. In 
the turmoil of the day’s grind this woman seeks to 
maintain for herself the high pathos of the first 
weeks. 
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She has one characteristic in common with Stalin: 
in conversation they keep on drawing lines on sheets 
of paper. Stalin draws round, swinging curves, and 
I saw him do this for two hours, without let-up, on 
thin sheets. He took them one by one from a heap, 
covered them on both sides, then threw them away; 
always he used the red end of a pencil, the other end 
of which, blue in colour, he never used once. Only 
when he was speaking of Trotsky he made an angry 
scribble with a swift-moving hand. Mu§ss Perkins, 
by contrast, draws only straight connecting lines 
between the dots which punctuate her ideas as ex- 
pressed in the conversation; she uses a lead pencil, 
but draws the lines on expensive government paper, 
handsomely printed, and writes on only one side, so 
that her conversation may cost the country as much 
as one cent per hour. 

One may guess from her ante-rooms —- everything 
is spacious and comfortable with wooden wains- 
coting and green leather furniture ~that this de- 
partment is managed by a woman. Or in what 
other place could I have seen a lady Secretary in a 
dress of Bordeaux red velvet, near whom a young 
man in a cap stands at the telephone smiling to her 
like an impudent page smiling to a distinguished 
lady of the court? ‘There is in these rooms some- 
thing of an inverted harem; the men go around as if 
they were only tolerated. 

She thinks the world of her colleague, Farley, and 
defends him against every suspicion. The latter, 
again, sits in an enormous room in the Post Office 
Department, this time under a picture of Frankhn, 
and looks like a bath-doll: small mouth, girlish cheeks, 
three chins, one below the other, which tell of much 
goose liver, a wreath of grey-white hair round his 
bald spot, and everything as beautifully groomed as 
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his rosy skin, partaking, likewise of the exactitude 
of his faultless clothes. He was the only official in 
America whom I saw with four telephones on his 
desk, but, then, he is in charge of the Post Office. 
His open, hearty manner indicates that with all his 
craftiness he is honest. A European still has to 
learn what it means when this famous campaign 
manager says, quite calmly: “Don’t you think, too, 
that I sold Roosevelt to the people?’ In this coun- 
try no one takes offence at such an expression. 

When I met Attorney General Cummings, he was 
a fantasy in brown: brown suit, shoes, and socks, in a 
wholly brown, distinguished room, in which even 
the books were in brown binding; only a blue tie 
matched his blue eyes. With his thin lips, his dry 
skin, and the extraordinary dimples in his cheeks he 
resembles the older Rockefeller. On his brown 
leather throne, which has golden legs, he is free to 
swing about, for, as is well known, Americans can- 
not sit still for long. Beheving as they do that 
motion alone is life, they have to be able te rock 
even at their desks. This Secretary has written a 
book and presents it to his visitor. But he does more 
than that: he even takes him down his private lift 
and conducts him to his taxi, When Justice be- 
comes so polite one can become reconciled to even 
her queer bandages. 

Quite different is Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
who was formerly a lawyer in the Middle West; he 
Is the man who delivered that magnificent address 
on New Year’s Day, 1938. He is somewhat dis- 
trustful as he permits the stranger to approach, and 
does not, moreover, seem to feel at his ease in the 
huge room, or in his thick clothes; when he 1s at 
home he must surely sit at table with his coat 
opened. With his heavy nose, his thin hair, his 
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cautious glance, he is the picture of the fundamentally 
honest official, and it may well be for this that he 
was chosen by Roosevelt, for in this, of all depart- 
ments, it was essential to restore complete incorrup- 
tibility. He told me how Roosevelt, who did not 
know him personally, co-opted him to the Cabinet 
after their first conversation. 

In this Cabinet two men, whom I liked best of all 
those I met in Washington, put all the others in the 
shade. ‘The first is Henry Wallace, a farmer’s son 
and at the same time the inheritor of a farming 
publication; he is Secretary of Agriculture and the 
son of a Secretary of Agriculture. He is a man of 
about fifty. Everything about him is heavy, from 
the big head to the big hands; a man who sits, most 
of the time, leaning forward, his head lowered, the 
thinker throughout, but at the same time something 
of a mystic, as the veiled expression in his eyes 
indicates. With his fine ears he seems to catch 
many things which perhaps escape his eyes. An 
extraordinary happy family life enabled him to sink 
himself completely in his work; inter-penetrated as 
he is by the conviction that agriculture can be made 
intensive by science — he said to me: “By twenty per 
cent in thirty years’ — trained as he 1s by many years 
of theory and practice, a man of such precision seems 
to be extraordinarily fitted for his post. 

On the land, where I saw him inspect a number of 
experimental stations for pigs and dogs, I found him 
as sure of himself as he was modest. I noticed that 
his subordinates had the same high regard for his 
knowledge as he for that of Roosevelt, whom he 
praised to me as the best expert on farming among 
the Presidents of the last half-century. The basic 
earnestness of his spirit lights up at times with ironic 
play. When one sees him with his wife, who can 
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sit through a whole hour without saying a word and 
yet be the centre of the group, the two present a 
picture of a couple bound together in such tacit 
community of being as one sees more and more 
rarely in America —and for that matter anywhere 
else. 

The other man is Harry Hopkins, who holds in 
his hands the entire relief work of the government, 
the man, that is, who has the management of more 
money than any other living person in the world. 
Socialistic in the same sense as the President, he is 
the son of a poor widow, who brought him up with 
passionate devotion; stnce his youth he has attracted 
attention by his desperate earnestness and to-day, 
discovered by Roosevelt as a social worker, he 
occupies the most powerful position in the country, 
even though he is not a member of the Cabinet. 
Prophetic emotions drive him as little as they do 
Roosevelt; he is practical and crafty. But deep 
down he seems to me to be more a man of feeling 
than the President. He loves the President, but 
though he is almost ten years younger, and inferior 
to him in rank, his love for him is that of a father for 
a son who ts inclined occasionally to kick over the 
traces. That element of melancholy which imparts 
its charm to his essentially poetic nature may at one 
time have led him to verse-writing and may to-day 
lead him to lonely visions of a better world, but 
nothing of this, however, is evident in his daily 
routine. 

This man, who has the management of billions of 
dollars, lives in the most modest quarters and occupies 
an office which is downright Spartan, and in which 
you will find neither leather-covered furniture nor 
paintings nor wainscoting. When he travels on his 
duties the local officials arrange for him to stay at 
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the most expensive hotels and receive him with 
costly bouquets of flowers in huge suites of rooms: 
for ail of them - especially those who hate him - 
hope to put him into a mood which may mean a 
million or two more for their State or city. All of 
which means precisely nothing to this man who was 
born poor and who came into power with almost 
complete suddenness; and there is that in the sim- 
plicity of his speeches, the spiritual look in his eyes, 
and the way he bears his head, which puts one in 
mind of Lincoln. Is it any wonder that his friends 
worship him? 

In the political zoo of Washington I saw many 
foxes, few lions, quite a number of exotic birds. I 
came across sheep and snakes, too, but their names 
have slipped my mind. 


xIV 


Dominant among the traits which make up the 
Roosevelt character is the joy of life. His body 
expresses it, his ancestry and upbringing confirmed 
it, his sickness heightened it. Friendliness and 
humour flow from it. It is all symbolised by his 

ead. 

The beauty of Roosevelt’s head 1s of such a nature 
that his character may be read off from it, trait by 
trait, he need only be seenin many moods. But that 
beauty is not in fashion to-day, his regular English 
lines have less power to attract our contemporaries 
than the demonism of dual natures. The tragic 
heads of Beethoven and Lincoln speak more strongly 
to people of to-day than those of Alexander and 
Cesar, at least in Europe. In these confused and 
bewildered times there is a distrust of any har- 
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monious nature, free from complexes; it is the pro- 
blematic, the imhibited, the split character which 
passes for more interesting, even more distinguished. 

Instead, Roosevelt presents to the world the 
decisively clear and calm features which bespeak a 
spirit at peace with itself; astoundingly enough, 
neither sickness nor party strife has left its mark on 
them. But as we can hardly expect to find a man 
who lives without inner contradictions — except, 
perhaps, when extreme old age has muted them 
almost into silence -so we shall not find the pure’ 
classic build in Roosevelt’s features, for the front 
face effect is quite different from the profile. The 
two forms of his joy im hfe find expression there: 
friendliness in the full face, energy in the profile. 
Since it is his habit to turn his face, full, clear, and 
unguarded, towards the person he ts addressing and 
since above all — and quite unlike the dictators — he 
looks openly at every man, without, however, 
fixing his eyes on him, the visitor always has him in 
front, and sees the friendliness and amiability. 
Since, moreover, he listens readily to argument and 
exerts himself in word and spirit to reach an under- 
standing, the visitor easily misses that other, ener- 
getic Roosevelt, whose strong chin 1s visible, all the 
more startlingly, only when he is seen from the 
side. 

For the privilege of remaining seated, which 
everyone concedes him because of his affliction, 
starts him off with an advantage in his intercourse 
with others, in the same way as the smallness of 
Napoleon’s stature compelled everyone standing 
before him to bend his back a little. Certainly 
giants like Bismarck or Lincoln had an advantage 
when they appeared before men, but the same effect 
can be produced by the opposite, by a weakness, 
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and as Roosevelt looks up at everyone standing im 
front of him, he has accustomed himself to an up- 
ward and therefore very energetic gesture of the 
chin which counteracts the danger of his conciliatory 
smile. A long cigarette-holder which he likes to 
use when smoking lengthens, in profile, this deter- 
mined line, particularly when he js excited, for then 
the holder sticks out even more boldly into the air. 
The features are so strongly lined that on the rare 
occasions when he puts on his glasses with their very 
weak lenses there is hardly any change. 

The massive upper body, to which constant 
swimming has imparted an overdeveloped and 
athletic appearance, and the powerful grip of his 
tense hand heighten, when he is seen seated, the 
picture of a thoroughly healthy and virile nature to 
which the full, ringing laugh is better suited than 
the ingratiating voice. And yet the two must be 
taken together as the outward evidences of his 
character. To-day just as in his boyhood his joy in 
life is rooted in the consciousness of health; he him- 
self confirmed it tome. This unclouded forehead of 
his, the unembarrassed habit of scratching himself 
behind the ear, of rubbing his eyes with both his 
fists, of bursting suddenly into laughter, belong only 
to the completely healthy man. If he takes no 
doctor along on his election campaigns, if he speaks 
for an hour under the blazing Topeka sun while the 
journalists have to take refuge in the shade, if he can 
ride the whole day in an open car through the wind 
and rain of New England, it all demonstrates an 
unbroken life-force. 

And yet it was broken once. The faith in this 
victory, living on in him, the fundamental anti- 
tragic trait of his joyous nature, without which he 
could not have won this battle, seems to add strength 
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to him daily. The way he has of swinging himself 
round in his seat, of stretching out his legs, cased in 
steel buckles, in order to get up, of climbmg into his 
automobile, all the displacements of this heavy- 
moving man, are free from embarrassment or 
nervousness, and since no attempt is made to hide 
them, they evoke, on the contrary, the admiration 
of the crowd. Since, in public speaking, he must 
lean heavily on the desk, he is prevented from making 
any oratorical gestures. Nor would they suit him; 
serene by nature, unimpassioned and convincing, 
alien to the arts of the demagogue, he does not miss 
them as a speaker. Om one occasion only, during 
an address which he delivered in Georgia, did he 
forget his condition and begin to gesticulate in the 
course of an argument; with the consequence that 
he slipped and fell; when he was on his feet again he 
finished the sentence calmly, while the assembled 
thousands, deeply moved, broke into applause. 
That the first man in the land should have encoun- 
tered sickness and fought it down is a spur to all 
Americans in their life-struggle. 

This self-mastery he was able, by chance, to 
demonstrate as it were before the whole world in 
the first days of his Presidency. The diplomatic 
corps, invited to the first reception in the White 
House, was greeted by Roosevelt, then asked by his 
wile to proceed to the next room for tea, whither 
the President followed slowly, leaning on a stick and 
supported by an aide. Right at the chair, before 
which the President already stands, the officer trips 
over the train of a lady, and the man who is being 
led falls heavily into the chair. Terror among the 
guests! Roosevelt turns laughing towards his aide, 
who has gone white, and says: ‘Well, you nearly 
fell down,’ 
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Such self-assurance he could achieve only by a de- 
termined refusal - which was, however, quite natural 
to him — to recognise his paralysis. One man, who 
has been living near him for nearly a decade, told 
me that only once had he heard him say: ‘I can’t 
swim over there with you.’ During the day his 
feeling of perfect health is confirmed by the func- 
tioning of his organs, during the night by an eight- 
hour sleep which failed him as little on the day when 
he discovered the treachery of one of his friends as 
on the occasion when the attempt was made on his 
lifé in Miami. When, before his nomination, 
friends of his anxiously remembered that the Presi- 
dency had used up stronger constitutions than his, 
his wife gave the fine answer: ‘If his sickness couldn’t 
kill him, the White House won’t.’ This is the true 
spirit of a soldier who was wounded in the World 
War and afterwards healed, or who at any rate came 
out of it with his life, and who greets every living 
day and year with the joy of the rescued man. 

I scrutinised the record still more closely for the 
uniformity of his cheerfulness, and asked a dozen 
people who have lived in long intimacy with him, 
about periods or even moments of depression. Of 
course his enemies cause him vexation, and struggle 
excites him, but no one, not even the lady who was 
the oldest friend of the famuy, had ever seen Roose- 
velt crushed. Since he lives a very social life, and 
is really never alone, these testimonies are the proof 
of a completely balanced nature, which loves the 
struggle without trembling about the victory. 

Just as the clarity of his being speaks in his blue 
glances, from the openness of which no one can es- 
cape, so it finds expression in his handwriting, in 
his written and spoken style, and in a manner of 
hie in which his enemies could not, during the 
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bitterest election fight in American history, that of 
1936, find a single shady spot. 

Such a clarity of nature and life-career must either 
rest on faith or else must build itself on a compiete 
joy of life which seldom endures through all the 
years and which is not always the lot even of the 
favourite of fortune. He said to me laughing: ‘It’s 
only a legend that a man sacrifices himself in office 
in order to carry a burden. Of# course power is 
pleasurable, for a few years. Then a man retires. 
I have a host of things to continue, the farm, Warm 
Springs, travels, articles to write - something of an 
introduction to the history of the times!’ In a 
negative way this mood finds expression in his trick 
of overcoming discomfort quickly, as when, after 
a genuinely calamitous session, Howe saw him pick 
up a book on the sea and in it at once forget every- 
thing. 

For nothing can move him to despondency, 
renunciation, or regret. At fifty he wrote: “Would 
I want to spend part of my life in politics, if I had 
the choice again? Of course I would!’ 

But this joy in life is, throughout, bound up with 
activity; whatever is Platonic 1s alien to him, and 
this is what marks him off completely from Wilson. 
This activity is set in motion by his will to the 
fighting game and by his liking for people, both of 
which qualities are explained by the fullness of life 
which is his nature. 

He has, in this regard, something of those 
characters with which Goethe loved to surround 
himself and which he has so beautifully described: 
*My belief im rmmortality springs from my concept of 
activity. For if E have gone on labouring without 
rest until the end, nature is in duty bound to provide 
me with another place, when my body js no longer 
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capable of carrying on here.” I wrote out in English 
these magnificent phrases of the eighty-year-old 
Goethe and showed them to Roosevelt; he seemed to 
be deeply impressed by them and to accept them for 
himself. 

It is only since he had to relinquish physical sport, 
which is half of life to the healthy American, that 
Roosevelt transposed it into spiritual terms, and it 
was after his sickness that he sought for it a great 
field of effectiveness. All motion as expression of 
power is demied him, so he prefers, for himself and 
others, debate, persuasion, ruling from the desk, 
rather than the traditional form so much beloved by 
his Presidential uncle. That Roosevelt loves the 
fight more than power is one of the strongest 
guarantees against the danger that he could become 
a dictator. 

‘Don’t you sometimes get envious,’ I asked him, 
“when Congress puts obstacles in your way, and in 
the evening you read how the dictators simply issue 
decrees?’ 

‘No! I'd hate to be dictator!’ he cried, and the 
‘No!’ sounded by no means pacifistic, but aggressive. 

That happens to be his delight, to surround 
himself always with new objects of battle, as in 1937, 
when he threw himself into four dificult but not 
urgent problems of social reconstruction; it is his 
delight to play cat and mouse with a deputation of 
Congress which finds itselfin a ticklish situation. It 
is the same delight which he felt when, as a very 
young senator, he summed up his crusade against 
Sheehan with the words: “There is nothing I love as 
much as a good fight. I never had as much fun in 
my life as ’m having now!’ Or when, as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, he directed a la Sherlock 
Holmes the unearthing of a German war spy. To 
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what an extent he sees it all as a fencing bout is 
revealed in this reflective phrase of his, out of his 
thirty-second year: ‘As a weapon politics may some- 
times be dangerous to the user, but so are most 
effective weapons.’ 

Rooted as it is in a sporting origin, this fighting 
game prevents him from developing personal en- 
mities, i the same way as the goal-keeper is not 
moved to hatred of the opposing team; and just as 
sport actually instils comradeship, so Roosevelt’s 
hking for people has only been strengthened by 
political life. ‘Thus, as Governor, he closed an ironic 
attack on the assemblymen who so readily threw 
monkey wrenches into the governmental machinery 
with this sudden twist: “Enough! I lke my 
opponent, the Legislature.’ Or: ‘That man, hon- 
estly, I like him a lot, because I detest him so 
thoroughly.’ ‘These expressions are high lights in 
Roosevelt’s art of life. 

This wide-flung eagerness for people, which 
cannot remain idle for an instant but must for ever be 
on the aggressive, cannot possibly direct itself 
towards the successful, when it itself issues from a 
successful person; it must fling itself upon the 
disadvantaged, to help them out of the joy of its own 
activity. ‘That is why Roosevelt’s feeling for human 
beings is more in the nature of comradeship than of 
love of humanity, Thus his social effect is more 
virile and robust than that of his more self-sacrificing 
wife, but also more practical than that of Wilson. 
Power of action and joy of battle unite here with an 
immanent sense of justice, and the amalgam issues as 
a love of the peopie. In this wise there develops in 
a definite individualist a general concern for the 
masses; but these are not to be seen as so many 
millions and driven herd-fashion to pasture; they are 
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to be resolved into families and individuals, each to 
be helped to a happier life. 

Feeling himself to be a favourite of fortune this 
active man who has been raised to power wants to 
carry the same good fortune into as many homes as 
possible; this and nothing else is his entire pro- 
gramme. No alien note is sounded, either on the 
nationalist trumpet or on the spiritual flute or even 
on the trombone of ‘giant’ production. What is 
being sought is quite simply to improve the condition 
of the poor man at the expense of the rich man, to 
raise the standard of his security, health, and free- 
dom of movement. Or, as he already expressed it 
in Gubernatorial days, ‘to raise the income of the 
worker and lower that of capital’. 

Behind this social action, as he explained it to me, 
lies the duty of the rich man to help the poor man 
instead of trying to become richer at his expense; to 
this may be added a long experience in the condition 
of the farmer, down to the soup he eats and the coat 
he wears. Above all, he learned in sickness to feel 
for others. Had we had more kings who, themselves 
half paralysed, had at some point in their lives held 
a complete cripple in their arms above the water, 
then history would have been a more humane thing. 
Out of such a mixture of impulses, in which the 
physically visible provides the moral nisus with its 
material, and the moral nisus gives meaning to the 
physically visible, arise such splendid phrases as ‘the 
forgotten man’ whom the nation must rediscover, 
‘for we are much too much concerned with institu- 
tions, and much too little with the individual’. 
This it is that makes him admire Jefferson’s victory 
over Hamilton, the victory over the system which 
Roosevelt as a young senator had already begun to 
attack. 
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So it was not philosophy that Roosevelt was 
practising in his struggle -which is astonishing, 
when we remember that after the stock market crash 
the whole of America suddenly began to philoso- 
phise. It was neither Christianity nor the study of 
economics, but the need of a fearful hour which 
called him to the struggle in which nation and 
Congress pressed upon him the greatest measures of 
power in order that he might save them. It was in 
no sense the Tolstoian attitude; Roosevelt has as 
little intention of living in the hovels of the poor as 
Lincoln had of marrying a Negro woman. He 
much prefers to take a holiday on a yacht with 
millionaire friends, which does not prevent him from 
laughing in their faces and taking sixty to eighty per 
cent of their incomes away through new taxes a week 
later. He does not hate them, he only wants to 
shear them. 

I have seen him add up rows of figures with 
tremendous rapidity, and I know that he draws up 
his own publisher’s contracts much better than some 
of us writers. Money, hke every other form of 
power, may be prized for the good in it and yet 
disdained for the bad in it, as long as one is its master 
and notitsslave. With the same wisdom he refuses, 
in spite of the thousands of voices around him, to let 
himself brood on pictures of destitution, which he 
simply does not want to hunt out. In the same way 
he is careful, too, not to take an entirely personal 
Interest in anyone; he does not ask a visitor about 
things which cannot be of use to him, and he does not 
burden himself with sympathy for the individual 
destiny. Thus Roosevelt’s understanding of want 
has not diminished his joy of life, and he is therefore 
able to maintain his fighting spirit without resorting 
to hatred, 
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He 1s also skilful in combining the ethical with the 
practical in order to achieve his ends. When he 
tries to help someone from among the flood of his 
correspondents he learns about the general from the 
particular, and he likes best to draw out of the pile 
the clumsily addressed letters which farmers, 
mechanics, and workers have written him about 
their personal condition. Without betraying any- 
one, he is nevertheless craftier than most statesmen 
who seek to betray each other, and is nobody’s fool 
at vote-getting; thus, standing for re-election as 
Governor, he sent out twenty thousand personal 
letters to voters, followed after the election by a letter 
of thanks, and the unknown recipients in the hamlets 
were greatly flattered. But the fact is that as a 
farmer’s son he does understand little people better 
than big, and likes them more; and so there was 
neither contempt nor deception in what he did, but 
genuine and decent feeling. 

Having learned nearly everything that he knows 
through the eye and by chance, he uses every hint, 
and even pursues it for his purpose. In the war the 
half-crazy letter of an inventor led him to the means 
for the blockading of the North Sea; years afterwards 
the letter of an unknown person enabled him to find 
the healing remedy for his sickness: such a man does 
not face his daily mail with a feeling of resignation 
and patience, but rather with unquenchable 
curiosity, and is not afraid to declare before the 
entire nation that in these fateful days the States 
must experiment: he calls the States forty-eight 
laboratories, where everyone must seek out what is 
best for himself and pass it on to the others. Still, 
only a naive person can perpetually risk new experi- 
ments. ‘If] thought I were a sage,’ he said, “I’d clois- 
ter myself and merely work with my — er - wisdom!” 
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It is thus that he handles people, without pre- 
Judgments or pretentiousness, cleverly, cordially, 
cannily, but also with rapid decision and a lightly 
humorous tone to which is added a certain charm 
which people later resent in recollection. His 
tempo, the fastest I have seen in America — where 
tempos are by no means always fast - often compels 
him to make five-minute decisions, and at bottom he 
prefers them to the ones which took five weeks. 
Learning as he does through the senses, physically 
and visually, he is quick to grasp a situation, as I 
have often had occasion to witness. His simple 
speech, aiming only at clarity, fills everyone with 
confidence, and since he never tries to impress 
amyone, he is the more able to help. That is why 
Roosevelt and his wife have since their youth been 
sought out by hundreds of forgotten people for 
counsel. 

Power has increased his firmness. Men who had 
daily contact with him as Governor assure me that 
they had less confidence in his promises then than 
now. For just as he gained im self-certainty between 
his first and fourth years as Governor, a simular 
growth may be noted between hus first and fifth years 
as President. And yet to-day he asks more advice 
than he used to, before he reaches a decision. On 
two occasions, once in the open air, and once in a 
room, J have seen him lift up his gaze to a secretary 
to ask his approval. Never did he appeal to me 
more than when making these boyish gestures, so 
alien to a man of power and so becoming to him. 
If action must be taken on the road he forces himself, 
after a quick decision, to let some little time pass 
before he makes it pubhc; even so, however, he 
has made mistakes which he freely confesses. He 
writes out some of his speeches, but mostly dictates 
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them; they strike the note of the spoken word be- 
cause, unlike Bismarck, he makes very few correc- 
tions. To be sure, he often clings obstinately to a 
mistake, the only characteristic which unites him 
with Wison. This obstinacy, perhaps part of his 
Dutch heritage, is Roosevelt’s greatest danger; I 
believe that he knows it. But perhaps it is Nature’s 
compensation against his amiability. 

One of the members of his Cabinet said to me: 
“if he could only discover the moment when he 
should switch from stubbornness to agreement!’ 
Recalling how the national extremity caused him, 
at the beginning, to be invested with almost un- 
paralleled power, we can better understand how 
to-day he might seek to force through, by crafty 
persistence, measures which he can no longer decree. 
The struggle around the Supreme Court has a 
great social aim, but is not without sporting ex- 
citement, 

All of this is made possible for him by two special 
characteristics. The first is a sense of humour 
which is perpetually in play and which does not 
stop short at himself. That is the greatest American 
virtue. It gives his officials unrestricted scope for 
tactful teasing, and I have myself shown him cari- 
catures of both of us which made him break out in 
his liberating laughter. A lightness and clarity of 
sense, such as unfold in a fortunate life course, invite 
jest in him, and it is no accident that this man should 
like scrambled eggs as a light dish, and detest the 
clayeyness and heaviness of bananas, ‘[rifles like 
these lead us to understand a man’s temperament. 
Last summer, when he wanted to win back the in- 
surgents in his party, he invited them to an island, 
and together with them founded “The Demagogues’ 
Club’, with a set of burlesque statutes; and when 
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they had all spent a day cracking jokes in the shade 
of an apple tree he found them, the next morning, 
more tractable. 

We shall find serene and cheerful natures of this 
kind inchned to work through surprises and to take 
delight in flabbergasting people. In October 1937, 
Roosevelt had decided to call an extraordinary 
session of Congress; the reason, namely, the business 
crisis which was becoming worse daily, was serious 
enough. How did he go about it? At the Press 
conference I heard him say: “There’s nothing new 
on the agenda to-day. The best [ can do for you 
is read you a statement by the President.” And he 
read forth the solemn call to the extraordinary 
session of November 15. At this point the journa- 
lists, against all good form and usage, fled from the 
room in order to telephone the big news to their 
papers. The President was left almost alone, and 
laughed at the success of his trick. 

This light and humorous intercourse in high 
places 1s possible, without danger, only to the aris- 
tocrat: his inner dignity is so native to him that he 
fears no reflection from himself as person to himself 
as representative of the nation. The Presidential 
flag behind Roosevelt’s desk does not flutter, but it 
is there. 

As an aristocrat he is able, first of all, to dress as 
inclegantly as he finds comfortable; preferably in an 
old sweater or boating jacket. It illustrates the 
man that he should be better dressed on his farm 
than in the White House. When his wife literally 
forces a new tie on him, or his outraged sons re- 
moved from his wardrobe an old suit which he 
inherited from his grandfather and still wore as 
President, he revenges himself by poking fun at the 
young Beau Brummells of Washington, and he 
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spent a whole festive evening satirising a stately 
Washington club at which he had to appear, much 
against his will, in evening clothes, lest the Anglo- 
maniac founders should turn in their graves. But 
when somebody wrote that as President he would go 
bald, he retorted resentfully that on the contrary 
his hair would grow longer in office. 

His upbringing on the land had important conse- 
quences. An aristocrat in the best sense of the word, 
he is endowed with an inborn feeling for justice 
which never leaves him. And even to-day he is 
amazed — his friends assure me - when someone 
betrays him. With all the shrewdness of his actions 
he finds it difficult to believe that the other person is 
not a gentleman. When a gentleman sitting at 
their table in Hyde Park told how a rich lady had 
poured abuse on the President, saying he had, of all 
times, chosen his son’s wedding as an occasion for 
getting drunk, Roosevelt did not laugh; I saw him 
look with a frightened expression at the not very 
tactful speaker. He was wounded. 

Roosevelt’s feeling for the people is not unlike 
that of the best Austrian Archdukes for men lke 
Joseph Haydn, which reminds us that Haydn and 
other great spirits derived from such relations the 
only advantage that mattered to them. Another 
consequence of this upbringing 1s that even to-day, 
after many disappointments, Roosevelt still finds it 
hard to believe in the possibility of treachery about 
him. Yet he dismisses a man only for treachery, 
and while he was Governor he kept an incompetent 
man on for two years because it seemed to him 
indelicate to throw a man out for stupidity. He has 
shown himself the aristocrat in his campaigns too, 
as for instance when, standing for re-election as 
Governor, he answered the unrestrained attacks 
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made from the platform by certain members of the 
Cabinet by saying that they were decent people 
but they had been misinformed. Roosevelt has 
never sunk to the level of his opponents. 

Finding him, in the midst of the many people 
who seek him, mexplicably lonely, I asked him 
whether he had not in the struggle with his own 
class lost some friends. The answer was swift and 
firm: “I have always lost friends; but I still have 
friends.’ 

It was the fighter who spoke in that valiant 
answer. His natural self-confidence permits him 
to go on meeting people who have publicly des- 
cribed him as insane, and he breaks with them only 
when they have offended his honour or that of his 
family. Only thus can we understand how he gave 
his consent to the marriage of his son with the 
daughter of one of the greatest enemies of his family, 
an incident which startled us Europeans. The 
way m which his grown-up sons kiss him good- 
bye still retams the forms of hfe of the country 
gentleman. 

He is this more than anything else by virtue of his 
urbaneness, which is itself a kind of sounding board 
for his natural amiability. He always nods to the 
man addressing him, in order to help him over his 
embarrassment or to indicate an acquiescence which 
does not by any means always take practical effect 
later. ‘The graciousness with which he receives 
people is such as frequently to disarm ill-will. He 
1s fond of using the phrase ‘a little bit” even when it 
has to do with a whole Jot. As he never does these 
things unctuously after the fashion much affected 
by Prince von Biilow, he wins the sympathies and 
often the hearts of strangers. One must not look 
to him for the noisy, backslapping variety of friendli- 
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ness with which the American often likes to show his 
confidence in a stranger. Roosevelt does not shout 
or slap backs; nor did he ever have to do it in the 
past. He may be compared to an ice skater flying 
over glittering levels. Such skill is regarded with 
suspicion by those who, for lack of equilibrium, 
cannot skate on ice. 

His relaxations are entirely American. The 
thinker, the artist, the misanthrope like to be alone. 
Roosevelt is none of these three, therefore always 
among people. Also because he fights gladly but 
does not hate, he must have people about him. He 
too has nothing to do with music, pictures, or the 
theatre, prefers to skim the pages of a periodical, 
and rarely reads a serious book, except when it 
deals with history, particularly American. In the 
field of history he is thoroughly at home, and during 
an outing he quoted to me from the first Congress 
addresses and had something to say about every 
historic rock and river on the route. 

‘At Harvard,’ he told me, ‘I read some Kant, and 
a little of Rousseau, but m neither of these thinkers 
did I find the decisive leader. I would dip into my 
father’s good library, taking a book here and there; 
E studied the five-volume encyclopedia from end to 
end and even to-day [ still find experience to be my 
best teacher.’ Like all wielders of power he studies 
his rivals of the past and present, and loves bio- 
graphies in which he can discover parallels and 
comparisons; and when I told him something about 
certain European statesmen he threw in cheerful 


interjections like: “That I never do. ... I know 
all about that. ... He is two years younger than 
I 7 


For relaxation, when he cannot be on the water, 
he reads detective novels. The one which appeared 
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under his name is not his. The only thing he 
contributed was the problem, but “I didn’t find the 
solution; neither, so far, did anyone else. The idea 
was to describe the life of a banker who was tired of 
everything and who went off to a little town to make 
a social experiment there. Problem: how can a 
man disappear in America with five million dollars?’ 
Here we see Roosevelt’s imagination taking an 
autobiographic turn: the wealthy man to whom 
wealth no longer means anything, the experimen- 
talist looking for the realisation of his plan. 

He has a hobby which fits perfectly into his will 
to action and his education: Roosevelt is a stamp 
coliector, and he turns to this hobby at once when a 
visitor fails to keep an appoimtment or when any 
other pause intervenes in the day’s work. Here his 
activity can find manual satisfaction side by side 
with his interest in history and geography. In the 
days when he was Governor a colleague watched 
him, in the course of an interminable telephone 
conversation, sorting stamps into little heaps with 
his unengaged right hand, then pasting them in. 
On the Potomac in his yacht, a friend saw him 
cutting out the stamps of his state letters. 

In such a make-up art and philosophy and reli- 
gion have nothing to do; in a certain sense there is 
no room for them amid such stormy power of action 
and joy of life. When as a young father he was 
asked by his wife whether the children ought not to 
go to church, he answered: ‘I really never thought 
about it. It is just as well not to think about things 
like that too much.’ 

Nevertheless, after the attempt on his life he did 
use the word ‘destiny’ in a public address, and 
affirmed that it was impossible to protect oneself, 
such things were providential: almost the very words 
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which Lincoln used after the attempt was made on 
his life. ‘This infrequent and simple phrase rings 
very lightly across the harmony which he has 
created around himself in order to sustain his un- 
tragic and unoppressive world. When I asked him 
once about the sense of a mission, he answered with 
cheerful openness: 

“The sense of a mission? Don’t know it. A his- 
toric sense for what one is doing, certainly. Wilson 
had too much of that. But mission? No single 
person is irreplaceable.’ 

And yet he has his kind of religious feeling. When 
I asked him once if the Ten Commandments re- 
mained always the basis of his morality, he answered: 
"Yes, for twenty-seven years.’ 

‘Why not for fifty years?’ 

‘Because I came into public life only twenty-seven 
years ago.” 

‘So you found power developing moral feeling 
instead of weakening it?’ 

‘Of course,’ he replied. ‘Only since I began to 
bear the responsibility for a whole community did 
I grasp the full meaning of the Ten Command- 
ments.’ 

In this connection the comparison with Lincoln 
suggests itself. The characters — profoundly differ- 
ent: a decisive difference in key, one minor, the 
other major; on the one hand a man who had 
no faith in his own fortune, on the other a man with 
nothing but faith in it; there a dreamer ripening 
towards activity, here a social being gathering its 
forces; the loneliest man and the most sociable of 
men. And yet they are linked by two immense 
qualities, humour and friendliness. When I asked 
Roosevelt what Lincoln meant to him he gave me, 
without a moment’s hesitation, this answer: 
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‘Lincoln? The greatest humanitarian! But as 
governmental figure, as war President, as pure poli- 
tician in his handling of Congress, not important. 
What remains, and what I shall never attain, is 
this: he was definitely the greatest lover of hu- 
manity.’ 

There is another instructive historic parallel. 

Roosevelt calls to mind Mirabeau, who also 
realised that only by the widest concessions to the 
new time spirit was the old power - im his case the 
throne and the aristocracy — to be preserved. And 
did not Mirabeau really take his stand between the 
two extremes, exactly as did Roosevelt one hundred 
and fifty years later? Completely different in their 
lives and characters, the two men resemble each 
other only in one point: their handwriting. And 
not unlike Roosevelt’s was Mirabeau’s struggle with 
suffering, for towards the end he was half blind. 
As regards their effective action the two men present 
a striking parallel: 

Like Roosevelt, Mirabeau sought to save his own 
class, the ruling class, from a revolution, by means of 
magnanimous concessions. Like Roosevelt he found 
the solution in a simultaneous struggle agaist 
radicalism and reaction. So alien to him was the 
extreme left that on the famous August night which 
saw the abrogation of all feudal rights he left the 
assembly before the vote was taken; but he showed 
the same ardour in attacking the priests and cour- 
tiers who were the leaders of his class. Like Roose- 
velt, he called a halt to the fury of the people: one 
moment of calm, and their privileged enemies would 
be done for. Roosevelt could have repeated the 
words of Mirabeau: “The people would make me its 
tribune if I did not hold on to myself with all my 
strength.’ Like Roosevelt, Mirabeau fought for a 
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centralised administration, and when sixty districts 
were left with their original privileges, he spoke 
with derision of the sixty sovereign powers in a single 
great body. ‘The words his enemies applied to him 
are those which Roosevelt’s apply to him: “The 
court sees In Mirabeau only a demagogue, the 
aristocrats a renegade, the majority of the Par- 
hament believes that any alliance with him is 
dangerous.’ 

Thus it was with Mirabeau, and thus it has been 
for thousands of years with every friend of the people 
who has fought his own class. Thus the last of the 
Gracchi fell by the hand of the patricians, thus they 
fought against Marius and Cesar, when these 
turned to the people; and thus, again, I heard a 
Chicago man who had made a great deal of money 
in public utilities say at his table that he would 
gladly give a thousand dollars if only this man 
Roosevelt were murdered. He said it in the pre- 
sence of his children. He said ‘a thousand’; he did 
not seem willing to risk more. 

It is enough to glance at Roosevelt’s character, to 
whatever extent this sketch reveals it, to see how in 
every respect it is the opposite of the dictator’s. 
The dictator seeks to allay his inner uncertaimty by 
external pomp and tumult; Roosevelt’s inner cer- 
tainty permits him to waive even the compulsory 
forms of dignity. The dictator starts out with 
hatred and persecution; Roosevelt’s desire is to pro- 
tect the persecuted. The dictator speaks only of the 
national fortunes; Roosevelt speaks of the fortunes 
of the individual. The dictator lives in his party; 
Roosevelt lives in the struggle of parties. The 
dictator is ceremonious and dramatic; Roosevelt ts 
courteous and ironic. The dictator is all in uniform; 
Roosevelt has none. The dictator usurps power 
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with fire and sword; Roosevelt received it from two 
popular elections and the vote of Gongress. The 
dictator creates crises so that he may emerge as the 
rescuer; Roosevelt found the greatest national crisis 
in front of him and was implored to come to the 
rescue. The dictator’s wish is to shatter the foun- 
dations of society; Roosevelt's to preserve them. 
The dictator’s method is to hate, to kill, and to 
exile; Roosevelt’s to unmask, to demonstrate, and 
to impose taxes. The dictator distrusts human 
beings; Roosevelt seeks them out. The dictator 
wants to be feared; Roosevelt wants to be loved. 
So Roosevelt stands in the midst of confusion, 
more obstinately determined than ever to carry out 
the enterprise in soctal justice which destiny has 
entrusted to him. When the time will come for him 
to relinquish power, he will lose nothing of his 
inherent self-certainty, just as he lost nothing of it 
in office. The joy of life in him is too big to be 
discouraged by renunciation or even by defeat. He 
once said to me that the will to success is itself half of 
success. ‘That will he has —and his laughter too. 
He defends the post which destiny has assigned to 
him like a perfect warrior, and that because his 
game is in deadly earnest. ‘Those rights which he 
was the first to insure to the overwhelming majority 
of his feillow-citizens can never again be taken from 
them; and yet the day will come when his wealthy 
opponents will raise to his memory a statue with the 
inscription: “The Last Champion of Capitalism.’ 
But towards the end of this century, somewhere on 
a remote farm in New Mexico, grandfather will be 
telling his tractor-driving grandson how, when he 
was a boy, there was a certain President in Washing- 
ton: he was born rich, and he fought against the 
rich, he was paralysed and he led the battle sword in 
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hand, he came out of banking circles and was the 
first to break the pride of the captains of finance, 
for he was a genuine friend of the people, like 
Lincoln. 


